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Great Grandmamma Severn. By Lrstrr Kritn, Author of “ 


Chilcotes,” etc. Illustrated by F. Dapp. Chapters xvi1.—xx 


The 


Downing Street: the Official Residence of the vino Lord of 


the Treasury. By C. E. Pascor. With Illustrations by 


NORMAN. _ 0* ; 
A Downing Street Reception. By F. C. Govip 
Mere Leroux. By the Author of “Walks in Algiers,” et 


The Story of ene Armada told from the State wagers. 


By W. J. Harp Part 1. With Portraits. 
The Ark Raleigh, Flagship of the English Fleet. 
“The City of Perpetual Wastes.” By th~ Autho 


of a Retired Life.’ 
A Woman’s Impressions of Delagoa Bay. 
A Walk by the Mill’ Stream. © 
The Patient Model. 3y FRIEDRICH KALLMORGEN 


A Few Recollections of the Philharmonic Society. 
By C. A. MACIRONE. 


PHILIP 


Princess Sarah. By the Author of “Bootle’s Baby,” etc. C one XIII.—xXY. 


A Look at Norway from the Sea. Parr wu. By the Rev. 


Jones, M.A. With Illustrations by E. Wuymprr. 
Malagasy Fables. By the Rev. Grorcr Cousins 


THE Doc AND THE ALLIGATOR. THE WILD BOAR AND THE CHAMELEOD 
OF THE Birps. THE EEL AND THE DRAGON-FLY, 


On the Printing of the First Folio Shakespeare. 


By GEORGE GOULD. 
Varieties. Hanper Anrcporrs. WasHinc MAp® Easy, etc 


Frontispiece—“ ‘ HAYMAKING:' 9 By T. DEYROLLE. 
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COOLING IND REFRESHING 


During the Heat and Dust 


KEATINGS _ 





ON LHE I PACE, HANDS AND ARMS OF LADIES, 


rm seas: 
Sol H Tin ns SG: aot It disperses Preckion, “Tan, y mh rn, ‘foal Bi tes, ‘Redness, Rough 
nea, rei tation ane Tenderness | me Skin, 


AND P} MPLENX ION, 
Bottles 4s 8a., 2d Bs éd.; ; Halt: sized Bottle = 28 oa. 
No Lady rould 1 B 


ASK CHEMISTS. FOR ROWLAN DS: KALY DOR, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTIN G. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


NLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED 
LARGE BONUSES. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT | 
INSTITU TION so mutA LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Division of Profits.—£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been apportioned amongst the Members, being MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. 
on the amount paid in premiums during the past five years. 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 


“THE GREAT DIRT EXTRACGTER—PERFECTION.” 


Packets One Penny and upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND SOAP DEALERS, 
PATENT BORAX COMPANY, Manufacturers. Works, Birmingham. 
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New Oriental a ae CHI PHOT INE 
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MBAY KANDY Nt A ELLIA NGAI 
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THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, ACNE. 








Makes the Skinclear, smooth, supple, heathy 

















CLARKE’S 
CLARKE’S 


(THE 


CLARKE’S 


“PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 58., and Gs. each. 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 


BURGLAR’S HORROR,) Is. EACH. 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


CLARKE’S 


“FAIRY” 


LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOUBS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
“PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 





W.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAWID,” & Trade Mark “FAIRY” is on every Lamp and every Light. 





INVALUABLE 
FOR THE NURSERY 


TAR. 
=: SOAP 


R Es 
4 ame HY 7 Eas 3 & 
L 
THE SKIN 
ONLY TRU £ ANTISEPTIC 


MEASLES 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


wosT esrectivein SKIN 
‘DISEASES LANCET 


TABLETS 64l/- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 





* FOR CAKES, PASTRY, 
PUDDINGS AND ‘A 
WHOLESOME BREAD NS 





Fry's 


Cocoa 


Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 


extreme solubility, and developin 

From Sm CHAS. A. CAMERO} 
¢¥ Su , Ireland. 
"adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.”’ 


te finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
» President of the Reyal College 
**T have never ral “Cocoa that I like so well. It is 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S IRISH 


DAMASK TABLE AND HOUSE LINENS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS, } At Wholesale Prices. 


AMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
‘Va DOZEN, 


~~ pee 
oun $ af | ta 


om 
By poretie to the Queer, oo 
the Empress of Germany. 


ROBINSON "AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ LINEN, ” Belfast. 
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NESTLE’ 
AN ENTIRE DIET FOO D 


FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment 
and growth of the human frame. 
This Food being partly composed of milk, it is not merely an 
auxiliary like all other Infants’ Foods which require the addition 
of milk before use ; but is complete in itself, and is instantly 
made ready for use with the simple addition of water. 
Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the nearest 
equivalent to Mother’s Milk. 
Pamphlet, with medical testimonials, sent post free on application to 
H. NgsTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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THE BOY'S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


Reprinted with Revision from the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper.” 
A SEASONABLE BOY’S BOOK. 


CRICHE TT: 


A Popular Handbook of the Game. By Dr. W. G. Grace, Rev. 
J. Pycrort, Lorp CHartes RussELL, F. Gate, and others. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON, 
TWO SHILLINGS, CLOTH. 
** Well worth buying,” —7he Times. 


“A sensible and well-written handbook.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Worthy of a prominent place in every school library.’ '—Schoolmaster. 


Football. A Popular Handbook of the Game. By 
Dr. Irvine, C. W. Atcock, and other recognised authorities. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

By 


Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. 
Ta.sor Barings Reep, With Illustrations. 4s. cloth. 

A Great Mistake. A Tale of Adventure. By T. 
S. Mituwnctron. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. A School 

ss. cloth. 


Story. By TaLsor Baines Rerp. With Illustrations. 





WHAT TO READ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Part 1—VERSE. Part 2.—PROSE. 


Edited and Arranged by the Rev, FREDERICK 
LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 
Aucaor of* Sent Back by the Angels,” “ Poor Folk’s Lives,” &c. 
Each volume, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 
A selection of poetical readings specially suitable for working people, 


whether assembled at entertainments, missionary working parties, mothers’ 
meetings, or ordinary winter gatherings. 





The Religious Tract Society, 56, Penieneter Row, London. 
Order of any Baokseller 





EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. | 


To Correspondents and COontributors.—All manu- 
scripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have 
the name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers 
are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manu- 
scripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract 
Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish 
such works separately. Republication by authors on their own 
account must be the Subject of of special arrangement. 


Cases for Binding the Volume of the Letsore Hoor for 
1887 may be had, price 15. 6d. each, of any Bookseller. 


Postal Notice.—The postage of this part of the LEIsuRE 
Hoor to any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira, Pales- 
tine, Morocco, is TWOPENCE, 

To India, China, Japan, or South Africa, SIXPENCE. 

To Australia or New Zealand, EIGHTPENCE. 


Our Friends Abroad.—Any Bookseller will arrange to 
send the Leisure Hoor abroad ; but if there is any difficulty 
in making such arrangement it will be sent direct from London, 
post free, to any part of the Continent, the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira, Morocco, Palestine, 
for TWELVE MONTHS for EIGHT SHILLINGS; or to 
India, China, Japan, or South Africa for TWELVE MONTHS 
for TWELVE SHILLINGS; or to Australia or New Zealand 
for TWELVE MONTHS for FOURTEEN SHILLINGS, 
Money orders to be sent to Mr. JOSEPH TARN, 56, Paternoster 
Row, London. 














Talitha Cumi. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
The Firstling of the Flock. 


Hospital Nurses in London and on the Continent. 
By Mrs, Brewer, 


Old Manners and New. 

Early Mission Work in Ireland, By E. J. WHaTELy. 
The ‘*‘ Grotte de Ham.” Illustrated. 

Royal Gifts. By Lucy Taytor. 

Tales of the Serpent. 

A Library for the Blind. By ANNE BEALE. 

In the Days of the Great Armada, Illustrated. 
Last Hours. 

Jottings from the South Pacific. 

The Lesson of the Roses. 


—_————_—-—— 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY.: 





THE JUNE MONTHLY PART 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


An Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, 


CONTAINS :— 


| 





CHROMO-LIPHOGRAPH a eee Sane. 


= RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


St. John—Apostle, Evangelist, and Seer. 
The Apostolic Call. “‘ Boanerges.” By the Rev. S. G, GREEN, D.D. 


A Hymn for Nightfall. By Mary Row es. 


Marcus Stratford’s Charge. By E. EVERETT GREEN, 
author of “‘ Barbara’s Brothers,” etc. 


Paris at the Time of the Reformation. VI. 


By RicHarp Heartu. Illustrated. 


The Problem of the Poor. The New Guthrie School at 
Edinburgh. By W. J. Gorpon. 


Bible Notes and Queries, With Explanations of Diffi- 


cult and Misunderstood Texts. 


Seripture Exercises for the Young. 
Things New and Old. 
Religious Record of Work at Home and Abroad. 


II, 


ONE PEN NY WEEKLY. 























The fate of a Nation will ultimately depend upon the strength and health of the population," gi 


quecerTisnITY TO TAKE INFEOTIOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. W. Carpenter, F.R.S., in a lecture, under the auspices of the National Health 
—_ reaiine of Zymotic Diseases Infectious Diseases) such as Cholera, Small to Fever, 
icee aie be a © Sip Gen, 5 m Gump Us came eras Sam © pemenee eect 

m the bod: some portion e wastes. age pastes, ws a ng 
were re-absorbed into the blood, — acted as a ready soil from which disease woul 1 
For the best method of preventing the spread of infectious diseases, use ENO’S FRUIT 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY, 
You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


nm POISONS. . 
of Di or, how to prevent a pegtiiy to take Disease. 
After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity—in fact 
three of them could not have been Ce ganeerous ? pay a very extensive and careful 
observation, extending over a peri y satisfied the “true cause” of 
fever is a dortered Condition of | of cn ofthe lve. p. . oltice of of = liver i is to cleanse the Moats as a 
scavenger sweep the ver is not working properly a quantity 4 
or effete matter is left doating tn the in the — A, ~ these circumstances, should the poison germ 
of fever, small-pox, &c., be AT on the contrary, any one w 
liver and other organs are in a mane bm condition wk subjected to precisely the same conditions 
as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, lains the seeming 
mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiar! a = to the develop- 
ment of fever who, i ; i— of it—escape unsca‘ the case, 
the of keep ing cone be quventeneds ‘al Lanes 
attention to my FRUIT SALT, “which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct 
the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences; not oy as . 
eficient means of warding 0 off FEVERS and malarionus diseases, but as a remed 
BILIOUS or SICK HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING. 
HIRST ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN ERUPTIONS, es 
HEARTBURN, &c. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, 
no family would be without a supply. In many forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of 
~ A ia, es te te FRUIT as Bans —yy y ej - ag I have Sy . rome 
efficient remedy ; use the poison thrown off and the restor to its thy 
140,000 PERSONS EVERY YEAR DIE condition. I used my ‘FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason 
to say it saved my life—J.C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 


UNNATURAL DEATHS, SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 


WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. FEVERISH COLDS.—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK 
, note: Vaal or LIFE.—Late — ed, unnatural quienes, testing ingyse air, too rich food 
lic drink, ty, rheumatic, an er pane, Se iousness, sick headac! n eruptions, pimples on the face, want of a tite, sourness o 
= &., 4s ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, coolin; g, health-giving, refreshing, and lnviguesting, You cannot sommtene he great value in 
keeping the bled pure and free from disease. 
CAU UTION. —Zzamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Without it, you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 
Prepared only at Eno’s ‘‘Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cyoss Road, London, 8.E. 
Or THE RELIGIOUS TRACT | The Leisure Hour Annual Volume for 1887. Contains 
me \ SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, 860 pages of interesting reading, with numerous Illustrations by 





eminent artists. It forms an appropriate Book for Presentation or for 


London, E.C, publishes Several a School Prize. Price 7s. handsome cloth. 
Thousands of Books for all readers, The Sunday at Home Annual Volume for 1887. 


Contains 844 pages of Stories and Sketches, Biographical and Biblical 


., ¥ pers and Interesting Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
at all prices, Srom One Farthing to Family. It is illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 


One Guinea. Catalogues of the Society's Publi- 7s. handsome cloth. 


. . cane The Girl’s Own Annual 832 pages protusely illustrated. 
cations will be forwarded, Post Free, on application. bg th and. op y 5 wit Biya y 
The Boy’s Own Annual, 832 pages of Interesting Reading, 
x H E AN EC D OTE SERI ES. wih soured and other a dn one in handsome rie 9s. ee. 
Livingstone Anecdotes. By | Luther Anecdotes. By Dr. ay 


Dr. MacauLay. _ 15. 6d, cloth. Macautay. 1s. 6d. cloth. The Child’s Companion Annual for 1887. 1s. 6d. in 
Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. Wycliffe Anecdotes. By Dr. ornamental cover ; 2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. tull gilt. 


“AU ; cloth. }REEN. 1s. ¢d. cloth, ‘ 
etn y Sg Dr. Wesley Pt. Ta By Joun Our Little Dots Annual. ts. 6d. in ornamental cover ; 
Macautay. 1s. 6d. cloth. TELFURD, B.A. 15. 6d. cloth. 2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. full gilt. 
Lonpon : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. The Tract Magazine Annual Volume, _ Illustrated. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER, ROW, E.C. 


adie 
Pisces Linen Robes Embroidered (Floss Flax): The Dress of the Season. 
Direct from the Factory at Wholesale Prices. 


LINDSA Y’S Shirts, Cuffs, and Collars, 


Address— Samples and Price Lists 


¥. Lindsay & Co., Ld. LINENS Post Free. 
AND 


Manufacturers to the Queen, 


Belfast. HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Established over 60 Years. 


DAVY’s DIAMOND CEMENT 


la the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
most Enduring CEMENT Giscovered 


























or 
LUNHAWM’S HAMS, 
which are UNR(VALLED for delicacy 
of flawour. Awafded — dy Cor’ 
exhibition; bh holesale only, 





Proprietors, 


. oc 
Mund. & 2a from the ‘arringd veet CAUTION.— None genuine without 
. sons, A lon St the above registered Trade mark.. 























MA4?fLE &CO. NEW CARPETS. 
M4?LE & CO, NEW DESIGNS. 

ARPETS for STRERT - LIKE 
Carpet of tls grade, with ~ 7K - can be 


ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 
WEAR.—The. * Maple” Brand Brussels C 


is a special extra , made yarns, and 
in athe Jubllee and new end colousiogs, 
including some wonderful of famous 


MAPLE & Co 


“> TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


caet The Largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


JD INING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
G PECIMEN DINING ROOMS, 


APLE & CO., Manufacturers of 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The 


APLE & Co.’s NEW SPECI. 
MEN DINING ROOMS, decorated and 
ted with furniture in pollard oak, brown 
= antique carved oak, 





some most 
a This Ty cannot fall to afford 
STREET-LIKE 


ARPETS og 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are ae recom- 
mended alike for thelr chness of eect “eleganc I iss 
sarcusatan a 
& Co, laid some miles of Seteiets tn the Hotel Metro. 
the First ans oe and the Great Eastern Hotels, 
_ it can alwa seen by eae & Co., 
European anc Ocleneal tal Carpet Warehouse. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, Engiand. Patterns sent, 





Messrs. MAPLE 


Posies ORDER Seen eon vr. _- 


NOTICE. — ¢ — Complimentary, Wedding, and and 


og Sho Se, ts at te 


"THESE ROOMS are not only help- 
be fay ) doatng the soras eter 
ceeensbotagnmaant, 0s wollen 6 
MAPLE a FG At urnishers. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Needham Siw 


Favorite.” 


<P> Polishing 
DAZZLING Paste 


MIRROR 
FINISH. 

The reputation of nearly S omer as the most reliable preparation for 
cleaning and brilliant! ishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA 
META PLATINOLD, & &c. be obtained Retail Everywhere, in 6d. 
and Is. Pots; 2d. and Id. Tins ; and Id. Cardboard Boxes. 

Inventors and Sole Manufactuters— 
JOSEPH PICKERING &.S0ONS8, SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON OFFICE: ST. GEQRQE’: iQUBE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


PREPARED CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORN IAN BORAX 


“HOUSEHOLD TREASURE ” 
ee for Personal and Domestic Uses,) 
Ts supplied by all Family Grocers and Otlmen. 


AAA SAFE 
AGREEABLE 
AND 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


THIS 18 
THE 
ORIGINAL 
AND ONLY 
PREPARED 


In Packets, 6d., 34.,& 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with each. 

Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham Borax 
Book ‘* Homs AND HEALTH AND Bgauty,” with Sample Packet, free by 
post for Two Stamps. 





Knitters. 


Ladies can now obtain their Wools and Silks Direct from the Spinning 
Mills, making sure of Full Weight, and Fast Colours in all the Newest Tints, 
and Graduated Shades, and Saving both the Wholesale and Retail Profit— 
from Threepence in the Shilling. Ladies should see the beautiful Samples 
which are sent Free of Charge to any Address in Town or Country, and 
may be kept. When writing please mention this paper. 


THE PROVIDENCE MILLS SPINNING GOMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 





Invaluable to > at Household. 
HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARES. 


uss STaYasaNsSsOomNm BHOsB.’ 


FURNITURE 
Sample Bottle free by Post ‘C RE 
on Application, Sold by Chemists, A M 
Grocers, Ironmongers, dc. 
STEPHENSON BROS. "BRADFORD, YORKS, 





GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

‘* The Infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered your Food 
The result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow grew loon and 
fat, and is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘ the flower of the flock.’” 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6 & 6/-, by Chemists, &c., 

Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Post, from 


MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. PAINE & F. 8, BENGER), 
7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 





nl 
SOLD. 


tr NEW 
Entirely New Artistic Designs and High-Class Weavings in Pure 
Wool. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling Value. 





By Special Royal and Imperial Warrant. 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


Under the Direct Patronage of 


The Royal Families of Europe, and tne Rank and Fashion a the World. 


Carriage Paid on Orders of 20s. and upwards to any part of thé United Kingdom. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


ROYAL SERGES :: 


FOR LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, AND CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
SUMMER PATTERNS 


7 = 


— 


POsT FREE. 


Superb Fast Dye. The immense variety of Patterns comprise Specialities 
for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. 


No Agents or Middle-men Employed. 





To face Back of Plate. 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE CHILCOTES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII,—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 








i ae 





AN ARRIVAL FROM PARIS. 


UMMER had now arrived, when even in our 
much-abused climate it is possible without 
risk to taste the delights of the outer world. 

Great-grandmamma had had herself and her 

many belongings conveyed to the lawn, where she 
sat in state under the shade of an artist’s umbrella, 
looking for all the world like a goddess inviting 
worship. Harry was not present, but Judith sat 
near, bending diligently over some useless piece 
of work, and thinking, doubtless, all the while of 
her hard fate. It was a much more genteel world 
than the one she had quitted; a world where 
money was plentiful and existence made as smooth 
as the best oiled machinery can make it, and it 
was surely very discontented and ungrateful not 
to feel at home in it. In the works of superior 
hovelists, the young ladies who jump suddenly 
into rank and fortune are always quite equal to 
the occasion, and take on fashion and gentility 


| 
| 
} 


without any apparent effort. Judith was foolish 
enough to entertain longings and regrets for the 
upper storey in the boulevard; she was evidently 
not intended for a heroine of romance, since she 
could still hanker after that shabby establishment 
where there was no footman with silken calves to 
bring out tea on a silver salver, as if he were pre- 
senting some offering at the shrine of the little 
lady under the canopy. 

At three or four and twenty, however, we easily 
enough get accustomed to any change in life. 
Judith was by this time quite used to the atten- 
tions of Marker, who was told off to wait upon her ; 
she accustomed herself to the necessity of having 
her gowns put out, and her hair brushed, and her 
few wishes consulted obsequiously; she would 
have taken quite kindly to prosperity if she could 
have shared it with her mother and sister. 

It perhaps argues a lack of humour that she 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 





could ever imagine her mother the guest of Lady 
Severn. How could the poor, dull, despised lady 
of Paris hold her own against the acute, vigorous 
little queen under the big umbrella? She would 
not have had a shadow of a chance in an en- 
counter of wits; and, indeed, even in the com- 
pany of much less nimble-minded folk, she would 
have been voted insufferably slow and heavy. 

She was one of the people who might almost 
justify one in doubting the doctrine of an universal 
immortality ; there was so little of her to trans- 
mit or continue. I quote Mr. Lawrence Winter, 
whose liking for the daughter did not blind him to 
the mother’s extreme feebleness of character. 

It is quite certain that Judith would never live 
to see her mother welcomed as a guest at the 
Rise, but that did not hinder her from irrationally 
wishing it were possible. 

Her thoughts were all of Paris as she sat under 
the trees and sewed; she was thinking how hot 
and stuffy and airless it must be in that upper low- 
ceiled room, and wishing she could share the 
wandering summer breeze that played with her 
hair and fluttered the leaves above her with a 
gleeful dance; her thoughts were all of Paris, 
and when she looked up it seemed to her amazed 
senses as if she were somehow transported thither 
again. For across the lawn there came a figure 
that belonged to that other world on the other 
side of the Channel—an odd, shambling, awkward 
figure—advancing over the grass in the wake of the 
tall footman with the most humble and deprecating 
air, as if he would apologise to that dignified per- 
sonage for taking him out inthesun. The elderly 
James looked indeed a thousandfold the more 
imposing and majestic of the two as he advanced 
towards the easy-chair under the tent. 

“Dear me, who is this?” said the old lady, 
with the liveliest wonder. 

“Mr. ’Olly, my lady,” the man said, as if in 
answer to her question. ‘* Mr. ’Olly from Paris,” 
he added, as if he would like it to be distinctly 
understood that England was not responsible for 
the gentleman’s appearance. 

Judith let her work, her scissors and thimble, 
fall unheeded on the ground. Her heart was 
beating in great throbs, her eyes were full of fear. 
Why had he stepped out of her old world? Was 
he the bearer of bad tidings ? 

She advanced with a trembling outstretched 
hand. 

““What is it? Why have you come?” she 
asked, entirely unconscious of the rudeness of her 
address. 

‘Oh, it is a friend of yours, is it ?” said Great- 
grandmamma. “ Introduce me, my dear.” 

Judith obeyed, but it is difficult to say whether 
introducer or introduced performed their parts the 
more awkwardly. Holly looked, perhaps, of the 
two the more abjectly wretched and ill at ease. 

“I come,” he stammered, ‘* because—that is—I 
had a holiday, and I thought I would take a run 
over—” 

“And being in England, you thought you 
would inquire after the health of my grand- 
daughter?” Lady Severn graciously finished the 
sentence for him. 








It will probably never be known for what pur- 
pose he came, or by what miracle of boldness he 
had asked and obtained Judith’s English address. 
How many hours had he hung about not daring 
to ring the lodge bell and ask if she were within ? 
When at last he screwed himself to the point, his 
appeal was so timid that no one heard him, and 
if it had not been for a bold baker, who came by 
with the family loaves, and under whose protec- 
tion he slipped in at the gate, he might have 
gone back to Paris with his mission unfulfilled. 

“How did you leave my mother?” asked 
Judith, putting out her hand, with a sudden re- 
turn to convention. His confused account of 
himself had had the effect of calming her fears; 
he was not the bearer of evil news, or she must 
have seen it in his face. 

‘* She is very well—that is, she is rather unwell; 
not more than usual.” 

*‘ James!” cried his mistress, in her clear treble, 
to the retiring footman, “bring a chair for this 
gentleman. There—place it near me, under the 
shade.” 

Her eyes were bright, and there was a smile 
hovering round her fine old lips. Judith and she 
had maintained an entire silence for the last half- 
hour; Harry had gone up to town for the day, 
and had carried Ted off with him to the circus ; 
she had been threatened with a dreadful fit of the 
blues, and here was an oddity who was good for 
at least half an hour’s amusement. Hence the 
graciousness that made Judith look up with wonder 
in her dark eyes. 

“That tea is cold,” she said; “fetch some 
more—or, would Mr. Holly prefer wine ?” 

Mr. Holly managed to indicate his preference 
for teaeven for cold tea, but she would not 
allow him to have it. She commanded the 
astonished servant to bring out a fresh pot, and 
more cream. James was much too well-bred to 
express his surprise in his solemn face, but he 
remarked to himself as he went across the grass 
that you wouldn’t get him to treat them foring 
rubbish as if they was English gentlemen— 
making fresh tea; as if they would ever know the 
difference ! 

Very likely he only watered the pot as a protest 
against the visitor's claims to special atten- 
tion, and Holly would quite meekly have ac- 
quiesced. 

He was humbly grateful and sadly ill at ease 
under all the civilities Lady Severn lavished on 
him. His trembling hands could scarcely hold 
the cup she insisted on pouring out for him her- 
self, and never before had he had so sad a differ- 
ence with his legs. Those big feet of his were 
always getting into the wrong place and dis- 
gracing him; there was not room for them under 
the dainty tent, and when he thrust them out into 
the sun the little slippers reposing on the foot- 
stool seemed to mock their ungainliness. 

‘*And so you have just come from Paris, and 
you bring us the very latest news? My grand- 
daughter ought to have prepared me for the plea- 
sure of your visit.” 

‘I did not know Mr. Holly was coming,” said 
Judith, who mistrusted this bland amiability. 
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“Oh,” murmured the young man, “you couldn’t 
know, because I—I didn’t write.” 

Lady Severn laughed softly. 

“Surprises are always delightful,” she said; 
“and especially the surprise of an unexpected 
meeting with an old friend. So my daughter-in- 
law is not very well—though not more than usual; 
that, at least, is satisfactory. She is never very 
well, I believe ?” 

“She isn’t what you would call ill,” said the 
unhappy Holly, with a desperate effort to be 
strictly accurate. 

“ Neither well nor ill? That is a truly delight- 
ful state to arrive at: you have all the privileges of 
an invalid without any of the penalties.” 

“Does she miss me ?” asked Judith, suddenly. 

Holly looked up; and, as he met the question- 
ing eagerness of her eyes, his own fell before 
them. ; 

“She misses you, and she has sent me to ask 
you to go back to her.” What would he not have 
given to have been able to say that; he was not 
thinking of himself at all, or of the tremulous 
delight it would give him to have her again under 
the same roof, where he might worship her hum- 
bly from a distance; he was ugly, and awkward, 
and uncultivated, but he was not selfish ; he longed 
only to satisfy the hungry appeal of her eyes. But 
he was not equal to the emergency, and he could 
only blunder out from the depths of his embarrass- 
ment, 

“* She—hopes you will be happy.” 

“That is a truly motherly wish,” said Great- 
grandmamma; ‘‘and I don’t doubt that my grand- 
daughter will do her best to meet it.” And then— 
perhaps noticing how the light had died out of 
Judith’s face, and how her head drooped—she took 
the queer young man in hand and plied him with 
a hundred questions. 

She professed herself all at once very curious 
over the latest Parisian gossip. 

“The Paris of my day is the Paris of the July 
Revolution,” she said; ‘not quite such a lively 
piece as they played under the Republic and the 
Empire, but a very respectable performance, 
which we all applauded. The time for a new tra- 
gedy—or comedy, if you will—has not come round 
yet, but the Parisians always manage to be lively 
and gay. Who is the reigning belle this season, 
and with whom has she made up her mind to run 
away? What is the name of the play you are all 
running to see, and the latest naughty novel you 
are all reading? My granddaughter’s taste in 
fiction is too severe for me.” 

Of all these things the unfortunate young man 
knew as little as Footman James, who, with true 
British patriotism, limited history to the affairs of 
the United Kingdom and her colonies and depen- 
dencies; the shabby boarding-house was a little 
bit of England in the middle of Paris, and the 
dwellers in it had no money to spend on the 
theatre, and no powerful friends to float them into 
the fashionable world, where all the exciting 
romances take place. 

Holly was abashed and dumb before these 
questions; and when the bright-eyed old lady 
suddenly addressed him in French, his confusion 





was complete. His French was no better than 
his English, and he was as unready with the one 
as with the other. Judith, who had been lost 
awhile to all that was passing in a sad reverie, 
suddenly awoke to the consciousness that the 
young man had been carried far beyond his depth, 
and had abandoned himself to a despairing silence. 
He was her visitor, and though she could not 
guess why he had come, he was a bit of her old 
life, and she would not see him unhappy. 

In her first impulse to rescue him she proposed 
to take him round the garden. 

“Yes, show him all that is to be seen,” said the 
old lady, who was beginning to weary of her 
victim ; ‘‘I shall go indoors and leave you to dis- 
cuss your Paris. It is not the Paris I know, and 
it seems to me but a dull edition of it; but no 
doubt you have reminiscences of your boarding- 
house that you will like to discuss.” 

They made a great part of the garden tour in 
silence, however; the sight of him had flung 
Judith back on the past so lately left behind, and 
yet so long abandoned, as it seemed. Somehow, 
after that one tremulous question about her 
mother, she could not easily frame another, since, 
indeed, it had told her everything. She asked 
the young man about his visit, and where he was 
staying. 

“‘T only arrived this morning,” he said. 

“Then you have not fixed on quarters yet ?” 

“* No, but there are plenty of places in London.” 

“Yes,” she smiled; ‘“‘there is everything in 
London ; it is very wonderful, even after Paris.” 

His place in it had need to be a modest one; she 
stole a side glance at him with a woman’s pity for 
the shabbiness of his coat and the frayed edges 
of his linen, which went ill with the evident air of 
smartness he had tried to give to his toilet. She 
wondered privately how he had scraped together 
the money even for this modest journey, and she 
hoped, with the motherly instinct that was strong 
in her, that he would not pay for his sightseeing 
by stinting his appetite. She did not know 
then, and she never did know, that he had come 
solely to see her, and that all the sights of Lon- 
don were as nothing to him compared with one 
look in her face, one smile from her. He had 
pinched and saved, and schemed and planned ; 
scourged himself to boldness that he might hear 
her voice once more before she passed beyond 
him for ever. 

He, too, hoped with all the fervour of his simple 
heart that she would be happy, and he tried to 
tell her so in broken and halting sentences as they 
paused under the green shade of the wilderness. 

Judith looked at him with something of sadness 
and of gentleness, too, in her glance. She never 
dreamed to the end of her life that she had won 
the love of this poor, stupid, honest heart—and 
assuredly if they had lived to grow grey together 
as fellow-boarders in the Boulevard, he would 
never have presumed to tell her—but she recog- 
nised, with a woman’s quick intuition, that he was 
her friend, and that he meant well by her. 

“Thank you for all your good wishes,” she 
said. ‘I dare say I shall have my share of happi- 
ness—as much as I deserve.” 
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“Then that will be a great deal,” he answered, 
with a quickness that seemed to surprise himself 
and perhaps to alarm him a little, for he apparently 
found nothing else to say, and he presently pre- 
cipitately wished her good-bye. 

She did not ask him to stay, and yet, when she 
had shaken hands with him and he was turning 
away, she called him back. 

** My love to my mother,” she said, ‘‘ my dear 
love, and she may be at rest about me; tell her 
I will do all I can to make her happy.” 

He had got half way to the gate, hugging his 
message and repeating it over and over lest he 
should forget an accent of it before it penetrated 
his dull brain that it was her mother’s happiness 
she had promised to secure; she had said nothing 
of her own, and the lover he had braced himself 
to see was invisible. He puzzled over this awhile, 
but he could make nothing of it, and he thought 
instead of her goodness and her patience with his 
dulness, and her ready kindness. He warmed 
himself over those poor manifestations of her 
regard, and was as grateful as if she had given 
him a kingdom. 

Judith looked after him with a strange conflict 
of emotions. There was no smile on her lips for 
the awkward, shambling figure disappearing be- 
tween the close-set trees; he was her messenger, 
her ambassador, and he bore with him the white 
flag which announces that the fortress has capitu- 
lated and that the enemy has triumphed. Strange 
that it should have been this humble friend of 
whom she had scarcely thought at all who should 
carry her final surrender back to Paris. It was 
to the mother she had yielded, let the grandmother 
think what she would. 

The grandmother was in the large drawing- 
room when Judith entered it by the open window. 
She had made a fresh toilet and she was seated so 
as to command the utmost comfort out of the 
ample, cushioned chair; she had almost the air 
of an old lady who has made up her mind for a 
skirmish, and has been quick to seize the best 
position. Judith, coming in hot and weary, and 
depressed with much thinking, was to be taken 
at unawares and routed before she could defend 
herself. This was the little programme that made 
Grandmamma’s eyes to sparkle and her cheeks to 
glow with the prettiest pinkcolour. She undoubtedly 
had the best of it; it is a great deal easier to fight 
with dignity and self-respect when you are sup- 
ported by the consciousness of an irreproachable 
toilet and unimpeachable surroundings; Judith, 
who was not an ideally tidy young woman, might 
have suffered from the secret knowledge that her 
cotton had met with disaster in the undergrowth of 
the wilderness, and that the wind had been free with 
her hair—also that she was obliged to stand while 
her opponent sat in cushioned ease. For once, 
however, these considerations did not disturb her, 
and for once, also, Great-grandmamma had an 
astonishingly easy victory. 

Judith would have crossed the room and passed 
out of it but for the arrest of a question. 

** What have you done with your eccentric friend, 
ny dear ?” 

“* He has returned to London.” 





“« And he does not come again?” 

“T know of no reason why he should come 
again.” ‘ 

‘‘My amusement might have been a reason. 
You ought to have invited him to dine.” 

‘I have too great a regard for him,” said Judith, 
unable to help an edge of scorn. ‘‘ He may not 
be very wise, perhaps, but even stupid people can 
feel a wound.” 

“He is not wise at all, my dear; if he were, he 
would cease to be amusing. He is one of the 
great tribe of fools with which the world is mostly 
peopled ; the type has endless varieties, and it is 
refreshing to meet with anew specimen. Your 
friend, however, a little abuses his privilege of 
folly.” 

“‘T think you may let him alone, grandmother,” 
said Judith with some heat; “he is too simple to 
be worthy of your notice.” 

“But not too simple, seemingly, to be worthy 
of my granddaughter’s notice.” 

“IT do not understand you, grandmother.” 

“Then I will use words that you can understand. 
I do not admire your taste in friendship, and I 
think it will be for your advantage if you accept 
my choice in future. You may retort that Harry 
is another fool. You are welcome to call him so 
if you please; but I think you will find his foolish- 
ness a little less disagreeable as a matter of daily 
experience. He is, at least, a gentleman, and, 
however stupid he is, he will not commit the 
stupidity of being vulgar. You will never have 
any cause to blush for him. And now,” went on 
the old lady, bracing herself for the tug of war, 
‘it is quite time we came to a little understand- 
ing, youand I. You have not been unduly hur- 
ried, you will admit; you have had time to con- 
sider and reflect, and to weigh the advantages 
I offer you. Do you intend to accept or reject 
them ?” 

“Ah, grandmother, you have left me no 
choice. You will help us in no other way, you 
say—and—how can I see my mother suffer! 
Perhaps it is wrong to yield. I have thought 
about it so much and so long that I cannot think 
clearly any more. But if Iam doing a wrong it is 
you who urge me to it.” 

“* My shoulders can bear that burden, I think,” 
said the old lady, briskly, amazed at the ease and 
celerity with which she had won the day. “I 
am doing you a true kindness, my dear, and I am 
glad you begin to have the sense to recognise it. 
You may kiss me if you will, in ratification of our 
agreement.” 

She laughed softly to herself when this ceremony 
had been performed and Judith had carried her 
defeat upstairs. 

“That poor young man deserved a dinner,” 
she said. ‘He illustrated in half an hour what 
I might have preached in vain for half a lifetime. 
I could not have had a better ally.” 

Harry barely saved himself from displeasure by 
arriving home in time for dinner; to be absent 
from the evening meal was at all times an offence 
on the part of a guest, but had Harry failed to 
appear on this special evening condign punish- 


| ment would surely have overtaken him. 
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The narrow margin which he had allowed for 
che change of his dress was even curtailed by the 
necessity of reading a note which he found on his 
dressing-table. He read it with uplifted brows 
and a sigh of resignation—a sigh for the ended 
days of liberty. 

Ted’s presence at the dinner-table—a rare holi- 
day indulgence—was looked upon by two at least 
of the diners as a special mercy. The little man’s 
prattle covered many a lapse; the childish honesty 
of his recital filled up more than one ugly pause 
in the elders’ talk. He had seen many wonderful 
things, and they were all of them real to him. 
Life had no irony for Ted, and the world was a 
place of magic where wonderful and delightful 
things were always happening. He knew nothing 
of the passions and emotions that made the world 
a battle-field to others—a place of wounds and 
defeats. He had a little wine in his glass in 
honour of the day, and he drank to the health of 
his cousins, Judith and Harry, with an innocent 
gaiety that knew no harm. 

Great-grandmamma, who had perhaps prompted 
this toast, was in high good-humour with the boy, 
and rewarded him with the promise of another 
day of marvels. ‘‘ And the circus? Shall I see 
it again? I'd like to see the beautiful ladies 
jumping through the rings again. I’m going to 
practise on my little horse and ride in a circus 
when I’m grown up.” 

“You shall go wherever you will. Come with 
me and tell me more of what you saw,” said the 
old lady, leading the little man by the hand to 
her own quarters. 

The other two were left behind in the big 
drawing-room, for a purpose which they both 
understood very well. Another month had 
brought another moon, and it looked down upon 
the pair from its calm heights. 

Harry behaved very well, and with quite an 
admirable moderation. 

‘* Judith,” he said, “‘ will you let me try now to 
be something more than a cousin ?” 

She did not scorn him this time, or hurl her 
-ragaaaaa at him; she did not even turn from 

im. 

“*They—all wish it,” she faltered. 

“And you, Judith ?” 

“I will do my best,” she said, lifting her head 
and looking at him earnestly. ‘‘ But—do not let 
us talk of love—yet.” 

She put out her hand, and he took it silently in 
his own, and held it a moment before he let it 
drop. He thought again of Diana, and of the 
severity with which she repelled every hint of 
ardour. It was but a poor pretence at wooing, 
and was scarcely worth the notice of the stately 
moon. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LAWRENCE WINTER IS CURIOUS. 


\ INTER had never considered curiosity as 
part of his mentz! furniture, though his 
habit of getting interested in the motives 

and actions of others had gathered strength and 
force with his wanderings over a world where he | had a quick eye for faces, and a memory for them 








| that might almost be described as envy. 


had frequent and diversified opportunities of 
study. 

But this sympathy with the race of mankind at 
large—which he found the easier because he had 
early relinquished any desire for a personal lot— 
became oddly narrowed and dangerously like 
curiosity when it centred itself upon a young 
woman. From being a philosopher, who found 
in the crowd of any London street food sufficient 
for meditation, all his visions came to be of the 
girl whom he was pleased to call his ward, with a 
comfortable self-delusion that allowed him to be 
far more interested in her than in Letty, for 
instance, over whom he claimed no guardianship. 
He wondered about her constantly—what she 
was doing, thinking; how she was administering 
that punishment which, it‘seemed to him, young 
Harry richly deserved. How was the said Harry 
comporting himself in his rashly-chosen part ? 
Was there still time to rescue him from the sad 
consequences of his temerity ? 

These questions became daily more and more 
persistent, until they gathered force enough to 
carry him down to Richmond. 

This sort of interest, when it is fed in a man by 
the continual dwelling of his thoughts on a woman, 
is said by the discerning and the learned in such 
matters to be the first stage on the way to a much 
warmer sentiment than friendship; but with 
Winter it was honestly—as yet, at least—friend- 
ship, pure and simple. 

He was no encourager of self-delusions, and 
would have been quick to scourge any conscious 
duplicity out of himself. As for love, he had long 
been used to think all possibilities in that way at 
an end for him—swallowed up in an unfortunate 
attachment that had had a brief life in his college 
days. 

It argues at least for his sincerity that in 
making up his mind to go again to Richmond 
it did not even occur to him to remind his tailor 
that he was still unprovided with civilised gar- 
ments. Now when a man’s thoughts turn towards 
love, the first thing he does is to give a careful 
consideration to his toilet. If he has been a 
sloven before, he now becomes a dandy; even 
that proud and matter-of-fact person the Laird of 
Cockpen powdered his wig, and put ona ring and 
a sword, a cocked-hat, and what not, when he set 
out to court Mistress Jean. 

Winter put nothing in his portmanteau but the 
easy old coats that had done faithful service, and 
the trousers that proclaimed themselves at once 
to be archaic; his clothes were quite unlike other 
people’s; but then, their wearer was also unlike 
other people, and it did not trouble him in the 
least to find himself a year or two behind the 
fashion. 

He went down to Richmond one afternoon, 
having announced his visit and received by return 
of post a gracious command to make it extend 
over some days. 

As he stepped out of the train at the terminus 
he noticed a young man, who looked at him with 
a curious, scarcely veiled eagerness, and something 
Winter 
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too, that might have made the fortune of a detec- 
tive, but he taxed the latter in vain for a name to 
attach to this face. And yet the young man was 
sufficiently odd-looking not to be lightly forgot- 
ten. 

“Do you know who that is?” he asked of a 
porter to whom he consigned his luggage. 

“‘No, sir, don’t know him. He’s been here off 
and on for a week or more; seems to be lookin’ 
out for some one. There’s a qucer lot comes 
here—especially in summer.” He dismissed the 
stranger with the contempt of a native. 

Winter dismissed him too—without the con- 
tempt—as he set himself to walk up the slope that 
led to the Rise. 

Spring still held her vanquished territory, and 
winter skulked—a sullen, beaten foe, at a dis- 
tance that every day increased. The young blood 
of the year was rioting in the trees, and the trim 
garden fronts made a brave show under the bold 
sunshine; sunshine was on the faces, too, of the 
boys and girls whose thoughts and steps alike 
were turned riverwards; and sunshine making a 
gold path for the radiant Teddy, who came 
prancing down the hill on his little horse. 

“Hi!” cried Teddy, his quick eyes spying the 
toiler; and ‘‘ Hi!” cried Winter in response. 

Teddy had some ado to bring his fat charger to 
convenient anchorage for talk, and Winter watched 
him smilingly. 

“He is coming—you will see him—Scot, you 
know; I call him Lawrence because you gave him 
to me; you see, I am Ted, and you’re Mr. Winter, 
and I wanted him to have your name and mine, 
and yet to be different,” the boy burst out, too 
eager to share his news to be proud of his seat or 
anxious for display. 

“That’s an excellent arrangement; I feel 
honoured to have given Scot a name. I see you 
can stick on, my boy.” 

“Oh, I can jump,” said Teddy, eagerly. 
“Would you like to see me?” 

‘Not at this moment.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to jump over here ”— 
Teddy swallowed a brief disappointment. ‘ There 
he is—there’s Lawrence! Do you see him?” he 
cried, excitedly. 

The dog came bounding and leaping up with 
wild, ecstatic bursts that set the fat pony frisking 
and fidgeting; but Ted maintained his seat bravely, 
though his small face was very red. 

Winter looked on a while, finding the little pic- 
ture to his liking. Then he turned the pony’s 
head towards the hill, and, throwing an arm over 
its shaggy mane, he led the procession upwards. 

“I knew you were coming,” Ted volunteered ; 
‘Granny told me. And I came to meet you. 
James was busy, so I came alone. Judith wanted 
to come too.” 

**Why didn’t she, then?” 

“Because Cousin Harry was reading, and 
Granny said she must stop and listen. They are 
sitting under the trees, but I don’t think it’s a 
story they’re reading, for Judy didn’t like it one 
bit.” 

Winter smiled to himself as he pictured the 
scene. Then Harry had not yet received his dis- 





missal, and Great-grandmother was practising her 
dark arts? Judith would not love to be coerced ; 
the tyranny that he found amusing, perhaps be- 
cause he could escape from it when he would, 
would be bitter as gall to her proud spirit. To be 
kept at home as if she were a little schoolgirl who 
could not be trusted to walk abroad without a 
chaperon—she would not take well to treatment of 
that order. 

The little man was prattling all the while at his 
side. 

“Cousin Harry gave me a Belgian hare; it eats 
lettuce out of my handsgbut I like Lawrence best,” 
cried the boy, fearing to seem to slight his oldest 
friend’s gift. 

“Granny doesn’t, though ; Great-granny doesn’t 
like any animals—not cats, or birds even—she says 
she likes nothing but men/” 

“‘That’s fortunate for you and me,” said Winter, 
with an inward smile for the recognisable candour 
of this speech, “‘ but it’s a little hard on Judith, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Apparently Teddy had 
not considered this view of the question. ‘I like 
Judy.” 

**So do I.” 

“‘T think I like her best.” 

“What, better than Great-granny, and Farthing, 
who gives you lollypops ?” 

“Judy gives me pennies to buy cakes,” said 
Teddy, impartially; ‘but even if she didn’t I 
would like her best, wouldn’t you ?” 

“I think I may say yes to that too, though she 
never gives me any pennies.” 

As it chanced, the young woman was the first 
to meet them as they turned in at the large gate. 
She had come to the very confines of her prison- 
house, but she wore no prisoners face. She 
looked quite radiant as she went up to the little 
procession of dogs and pony, and boy and man. 

“I say, Judy!” cried the irrepressible Teddy. 

“What do you say, sir?” she turned to him 
gaily; “‘ may I not shake hands with our guardian 
first ?” 

“Mr. Winter says he likes you best,” burst out 
Teddy. 

‘Tl wonder he could say that in your presence!” 

“ Better than Farthing,” Teddy went on, expla- 
natorily; ‘‘and so do I—ever so much.” 

“T can support that amount of regard,” said the 
girl, dropping Winter a saucy curtsey. ‘Thank 
you kindly, guardian, for liking me better than 
Farthing.” 

“You may thank Ted too, for his regard is 
quite disinterested ; it is incorruptible, and above 
the bribery of cakes and sweets, whereas mine 
wants a reward.” 

“What reward ?” 

“T am bold enough to ask for my ward's confi- 
dence.” 

“You have that freely, and for nothing,” said 
Judith, gratefully. ‘‘To whom should I give it, 
if not to you?” 

“Ted thinks I came down to pay my respects 
to his new playmate and my namesake, and | 
didn’t undeceive him ”—they both looked after the 
little figure trotting on ahead, the pony in haste to 
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reach the stable—“ but I privately think I came | 
down to ask how you are getting on.” 





find it so pleasant to come here if you were. I 
am giving you my confidence very faithfully, am I 
not ?” 


“I don’t think ‘getting on’ describes one’s 
relations with my grandmother; it is all I can do 
to keep from falling back, or—falling out! Not 


Perhaps she was; still, there was no word of 
Harry, and somehow he would not introduce that 




















“you SEE, I WANTED HIM TO HAVE YOUR NAME AND MINE.” 


that I ever took a high place in her likings. She 
suffers me, that is all.” 

“Well, that is something.” 

“You would have me be thankful for small 
mercies! It is easy for you to preach content- 
ment. You are one of the favoured sex, and you 
can't put yourself in my place at all. You don’t 
know what it is to be a woman.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t,” said Winter? meekly, and 
with such an apparent willingness to be reproached 
that she laughed. 


“Oh, don’t pretend to be sorry! You wouldn’t 


young man into their talk. He tried, but Harry 
refused to be drawn into this duet. 

“‘T have come to the conclusion,” Judith went 
on, “that it is I who ought to be eighty on my 
next birthday. I am a great deal older and more 
sedate than my grandmother ; and, indeed, I think 
I should make an excellent old lady of the quiet, 
unrebellious sort.” 

“If making an excellent young one 1s any 
guarantee,” said Winter, with his friendly smile, 
*“* you certainly would.” 

“Ah, but I am not always excellent in that 
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character,” she said, with a quick contrition. 
“There, that is quite enough of me, especially 
as grandmother won’t love me the more for keep- 
ing you from her. She is sitting out under the 
trees on the lawn; it almost seems as if she 
renewed her youth with the beginnings of the 
ear.” 

4 Lady Severn was, as she had said, seated under 
a hawthorn that had blossomed into a glowing 
pink since he had last seen it. Great-grand- 
mamma’s large chair, her worked footstool, her 
basket with gay skeins of wool peeping out, her 
newspaper, her parasol, made an imposing picture. 
Farthing was encamped a little in the background, 
wearing an ultra-moroseness that seemed to re- 
buke the sun for its inconsequent shining; and in 
his favourite attitude—half-lying, half-leaning, 
with an elbow dug into the old, mossy turf— 
reposed Harry. 

Winter felt as if he were doing homage to some 
ancient May Queen as he went up to the pretty, 
white-haired, keen-eyed old lady who was not 
afraid to contrast her pink cheeks with that glow- 
ing background. 

She extended a gracious hand, and brought out 
all her smiles for him. ‘‘She had missed him 
quite atrociously,” she said. ‘* Why had he been 
so long in coming to see her? Was he not aware 


that she valued him as a man, and not a mere 
stripling, like her young sprig of a grandson (said 
young sprig hid a smile in the grass), or an octo- 


genarian like old Mr. Mun? Ah, the time was 
when neither cattle nor wheat nor clodhopping 
peasants would have kept a man from her side!” 

Winter modestly explained that he had been in 
London—on business. 

‘* Business, business! Oh, a fine excuse! That 
is what all you men plead when you are tired of 
us. My poor dear Sir Harry would do the same 
when he had a mind to take a little private plea- 
sure; and he thought he deceived me, poor 
man !” 

Winter privately held the deception pardonable, 
but young Harry, who had contented himself with 
a lazy nod by way of greeting his friend, looked 
up with a grave face and said, “It is quite true 
that he had business, Granny, since a part of it 
concerned me. He wished to point out to me the 
error of my ways.” 

‘“ You don’t appear to have profited much by 
the lesson.” Winter looked down on the lazy, 
reclining figure, privately wondering whether he 
still dreamed of carrying out his preposterous 
scheme. 

“Young people are all so wise nowadays,” 
cried the old lady, ‘“‘there is nothing left for 
experience to teach them. My granddaughter, 
for instance, has the wisdom of Solomon. Bah! 
in my day we were more charmingly foolish.” 

‘*She has given us a proof of her wisdom by 
refusing to remain with us and get scorched. This 
May sun is too ardent even for me,” said Harry, 
getting up from the grass. and stretching himself. 
“Winter, don’t you want to shake off the dust of 
travel ?” 

“Why can’t you say what you mean ?” said the 
old lady, tartly. ‘‘ Upon my word, you young men 
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think a woman must be a fool because she is old. 
Lawrence Winter has not journeyed from Africa, 
but Harry Severn wants a cigar. Go, then, and 
smoke ; go and practise your nineteenth-century 
vice, but come back soon, Winter, I have a matter 
to discuss with you.” 

Thus dismissed, Winter followed his guide into 
the house. He was not in a humour to ask any 
questions, and he carried himself a trifle stiffly. 

As Harry preceded him along a corridor that 
led to a room appropriated to honoured guests, 
he threw back his head and murmured, “ Really, 
you know, my granny has a vast amount of spirit, 
but it’s apt sometimes to be spirit in the wrong 
place.” 

‘* She is a very wonderful person,” said Winter, 
in dry assent. ° 

Harry turned round and held up an impressive 
finger. ‘‘ Eighty up—and still in!” he said. 

Winter’s cricketing days were not so buried in 
obscurity that he could refuse a smile to this meta- 
phor. 

‘‘Here’s your room,” his guide went on. “| 
hope you won’t mind its being a trifle gloomy—a 
little suggestive of departing Severns, isn’t it? I 
look on that four-poster as my final anchorage ; 
it’s a tradition with us to resort to it at the last; 
really, it says a good deal for our respectability as 
a family that so many of us should have made the 
great exodus from it. I once slept in it—only once 
—and I had rather a lively time of it. Entertained 
my ancestors, you know; I believe they thought 
I intended to join them, and came to encourage 
me. You needn’t mind since you're not a Severn; 
they won’t bother you.” 

Winter stood still in the middle of the room and 
eyed the speaker grimly. 

“* Well,” he said, disdaining to notice all this 
crowd of evasive words, ‘‘ well, and what about 
this scheme of yours? How does it prosper ?” 

“Well,” said Harry, candidly, “‘ since you want 
to know, my success so far isn’t brilliant. But | 
can wait; a very little contents me.” 

**SoI should have imagined. You don’t find 
your cousin quite what you had pictured she would 
be?” 

“Not altogether. 
many of her.” 

“Or, possibly, very few of you?” suggested 
Winter, with unconcealed irony. 

Harry looked at him sweetly. 

**I suppose you couldn’t help it,” he said, “so 
I must forgive you. Do you like a feather-bed? 
Since you are not a departing Severn, perhaps you 
would prefer amattress? They’ve given you soap, 
I see, and towels, for a wonder, women generally 
manage to forget one orother.” Harry, who wasa 
bit of a woman himself in his languid way, fussed 
and poked about the room, turning back the 
blankets, pulling up the blinds, re-arranging the 
furniture, with a gentle, running commentary the 
while. 

‘‘ They'll give you a bath, and you'd better ask 
for some Turkish towels or you won't get them. 
It’s a woman’s home, and they expect you to dry 
yourself with these damask wisps. I think you 
had better order a lamp, too; candles are all very 
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well, but they flicker and are apt to set you alight 
if you read in bed, and since you’re not a Severn, 
it isn’t incumbent on you to die here.” 

Winter listened with growing impatience. 

“Be off with you, you young Sybarite!” he 
said at last. ‘If you had been kicked about the 
world as I have, you’d have got all this luxurious 
nonsense knocked out of you.” 

“If you can really spare me, I think I will go,” 
said Harry, resignedly; ‘‘I see Judith has come 
out at last, and possibly she will be more glad of 
my company than you are.” 

“The young jackanapes!” cried Winter, 
towelling vigorously, with a face that owed part 
of its redness to his wrath. 


CHAPTER XX.—IN BATTLE ARRAY, 


HEN Winter descended at lunch-time he 
found the air storm-laden. 

Old Lady Severn had not brought the 
sunshine within doors; her fine, delicate face was 
hard and her eyes were bright with displeasure. 
She had commanded herself to be wheeled into 
the dining-room, and she sat at the half-spread 
table like an angry goddess before whom the 
guests fear to appear. 

“TI hope,” began Winter, with apology, “ that 
I have not detained you? I did not hear a bell.” 

“There has been no bell, my good man. You 
find me here because it is less trouble to me to 
halt here than to go to my room and return in ten 
minutes. When we are old, we are chary of our 
steps, Lawrence Winter.” 

“You make it so difficult for us to remember 
your age,” he said, amiably willing to propitiate, 
“you must pardon us if we forget sometimes.” 

“Ah, come, come; I am not to be caught by 
compliments, as if I were a child pacified with 
sugar-plums. I am very angry, Winter, and I am 
even a little angry with you.” 

“IT am very unfortunate to have deserved your 
displeasure.” 

“There, there, my good soul, don’t stand there 
and make speeches. It twists my neck to look 
up at you. Sit down, and don’t look so dismal. 
You will get something to eat in ten minutes, I 
promise you. Smith has one virtue; she is 
punctual.” 

He sat down to this Barmecide feast with its 
empty array of glasses, as he was bidden, and he 
bravely summoned up a smile, though he felt 
rather bored. He had breakfasted early and he 
was hungry, and he thought that her ridiculous 
grievance, whatever it was, might with propriety 
have been withheld till they had eaten and drunk. 
But the imperious old lady, who was a law to her 
household, willed otherwise. 

“Yes, yes,” she went on, “I am furious with 
ny granddaughter. Itis only a woman, Lawrence 
Winter, who can exasperate a woman ; we find a 
ready enough pardon for the faults and follies of 
your sex, I suppose because they are so unlike 
our own that they offer us no temptation, but 





when we women quarrel, there is no patching up 
the rent.” 

‘“*I feel sure no one will regret more than Miss 
Severn,” he began, a little formally, but she cut 
him short with lightning brevity. 

‘Now, now, Lawrence Winter, you needn’t 
enter on the defence before you have so much as 
heard the crime. She knows well enough she can 
count on your advocacy, the sly young woman, 
and I dare say she has been beforehand in securing 
your sympathy.” 

“‘T only saw Miss Severn for two minutes,” he 
protested, half indignant, half bored, ‘‘and she 
struck me as being in very good spirits.” 

“Spirits, yes!” cried the old lady; ‘‘ she has 
the spirit of a wild cat. But for you, she would 
never have given me proof of it, and I should 
have had a little peace and comfort in my old age. 
When you wrote from one of your outlandish 
places, ‘From all I hear, and from what she 
writes to me, I fancymy old friend Judith has turned 
out a very fine young woman’—do you recognise the 
words >—and when you went on as you did, to 
recommend me to have her here and to make life 
a little livelier for her, how was I to guess that 
your ill-judged advice was to do nothing but make 
life too lively for me ?” 

“‘I only ventured to suggest—” 

“Oh, yes, we know all that; it is what I ex- 
pected you to say, but the result remains the same. 
There are many others besides you, Lawrence 
Winter, too ready to forget my age, but I have 
lived more than half a century longer than my 
granddaughter to very little purpose if I am not 
wiser than she.” 

“‘She would be the last to question that, I’m 
sure,” said Winter. rather amused than otherwise 
by this preposterous charge—this willingness to 
thrust upon him the responsibility of Judith’s visit. 
As if any will but her own could have moved Lady 
Severn so much as an inch out of her chosen 
path! ‘ Perhaps,” he added, diffidently, “‘ you 
don’t quite understand her.” 

‘‘Upon my word, young man!” she blazed 
round upon him, “ what will you take it upon you 
to say next! Are you going to tell me to my face 
that I am as great a fool as the girl’s mother ? 
You know my charming daughter-in-law, Winter ? 
you have seen her?” 

“‘I have seen her, of course. 
little.” 

“You know her a little—as if there was much 
of her toknow! If you know her at all, you know 
that she is an idiot. Why shouldn’t I say it? 
And why should you pretend to be shocked? You 
have said it yourself to yourself a hundred times.” 

‘IT suppose she can’t help it, poor lady, if she’s 
not brilliant,” he said, with what he felt to be a 
fatal lack of brilliance in himself. 

‘“‘Bah! we won’t stop to discuss her.” She 
waved the unfortunate woman away with a con- 
temptuous white hand. “At your instigation, 
Winter, I was willing to rescue my granddaughter 
from companionship with this—oh! I will be 


I know her a 


, polite, you need not fear—with this uninteresting 


mother. At your suggestion I brought her here; 
and, s#i// at your suggestion, I was willing to make 
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a provision for her—to give her a home of her 
own. 

‘* Excuse me,” said Winter, successful at last in 
stemming this torrent of reproach; ‘I certainly 
hoped you might ask your granddaughter to visit 
you, but I never presumed—” 

“‘What did you suppose I was going to do with 
her?” interrupted the old lady, in a very lively 
key. 

“TI thought she might be a companion,” he 
stammered. 

‘*Bless the man! My dear creature, did you 
really imagine I would keep the girl dangling here 
after me, to tease me with her airs and her pouts, 
and to provoke me with her follies a hundred 
times a day? Haven’t I Farthing to torment me 
and to damp my spirits if they were ever like to be 
too high? What do I want with another woman 
about me—I who have always been honest enough 
to own that I care little for my own sex ?” 

Winter, being a man, was naturally infertile of 
resource. It only occurred to him to say—but he 
said it dubiously— 

“‘I suppose, in that case, Miss Severn will 
return to her mother, who undoubtedly does want 
her.” 

“Lawrence Winter,” said Lady Severn, with 
crushing rebuke, ‘‘don’t give me reason to think 
less well of your intellect than I have hitherto 
done. The mother is a fool, as I have already 
said; and I must take leave to say it again, 


whether I shock you or not; but she has sense 
enough to know that she best consults her own 


interests by parting with the girl. And the girl 
knows it too. Oh, trust us women, Winter. You 
think us angels of disinterestedness, but we love 
our ease and our comfort, and will buy them at 
some price. And what price have I asked of my 
granddaughter for all I give her in return? No- 
thing, truly, but the gratification of a little whim 
of mine.” 

Winter listened in amaze. Was it Judith’s 
marriage to which she referred in those airy 
terms? He was not left in doubt. 

“*T am old, Winter, as years go, though I have 
more spirit than any of you, and some day, I-sup- 
pose, death will be too much even for me.” 

This was such an obvious truism that he could 
not combat it. He murmured something to the 
effect that he hoped that day was far off; but she 
grew impatient. 

‘‘Don’t interrupt me,” she said; “ distant or 
near, ’tis a fancy of mine to see my grandchildren 
married while I have still a relish for such things, 
and my granddaughter must needs turn round and 
insist on delay. Does she think I shall live for 
ever, or that I can afford to wait while she makes 
up her mind? Summer is too soon, she says; 
she knows her cousin so little.” 

“And don’t you think those objections have 
some force ?” 

‘*None whatever. They might have had some 
reason before she came here, but they haven’t 
a shadow of one now. She has had time given 
her; she has not been hurried or urged. I tell 
you it isn’t to be borne! She came here knowing 
very well to what she was pledged.” 








“Forgive me,” he said, “‘ but I think you must 
be mistaken there.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” she turned upon him, “ she has told you 
that? You have discussed this with her? It is 
you, perhaps, who support her in her rebellion!” 

‘**T have not discussed it with her,” he answered, 
a little proudly; ‘‘ it does not seem to me that it 
is a subject we could discuss. I only argue from 
my knowledge of human nature—of woman's 
nature, perhaps I should say; but I do not find it 
credible that a young girl should consent, on any 
plea, to marry a man whom she has not so much 
as seen, and cannot possibly know.” 

“Your study of woman has not been very pro- 
found,” she said, with a fine scorn ; “ you think too 
well of us, my friend. . Has this thing that so 
shocks you never been done? Is it not done here 
in London every day, and done willingly ?” 

‘“*Not by women like Judith,” he said, staunchly; 
*“*T refuse to believe it of her.” 

“‘ She is fortunate in having such a champion! 
You are in a detestable mood, Winter, and I sup- 
pose I must humour you. Let us assume, if you 
will, that she came here in ignorance, that she 
came thinking to be my companion, as you so 
kindly suggest. She has at least, since coming 
here, learned my wishes regarding her—my plans 
for her and Harry, and she has consented to 
them.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear it,” he said, with more 
honesty than politeness. 

‘“‘ Ah,” she remarked, “‘ you are frank if you are 
not civil! I can be frank, too, and if I am rude, 
you have set me the example.” 

“If I have been rude I make my humble apolo- 
gies,” he said, summoning all his patience. “| 
am afraid I cannot help differing from you.” 

** But that is just what I cannot allow! I can- 
not permit you to differ from me; I must have 
you on my side. I love my own way, Winter, 
especially when it is a way that is good. I mean 
nothing but kindness towards those children; 
neither of them is fitted to fight the world, but | 
will lift them above the necessity of warring with 
it, and I forbid you to interfere! They have given 
me their word, and I will have no meddling in the 
matter.” 

Winter listened with emotions that were too 
subtly intermingled to be easy of analysis. Irrita- 
tion, indignation, with here and there a gleam of 
humour to relieve it, secret satisfaction that Judith, 
having been weak enough to yield, had yet courage 
enough to rebel, chased each other through his 
mind. 

He was evidently expected to take up the 
cudgels in his own defence after this vigorous 
scolding, but he knew of nothing to say that 
would be of any use, and he certainly would not 
promise not to meddle if he saw fit. Never was 
so well-timed a relief as when a door at the other 
end of the room was opened to admit the butler 
and footman, carrying with them welcome sugges- 
tions of the long-delayed lunch. 

He saw in their elderly countenances a well- 
bred surprise over this conference, and he deter- 
mined to give no whet to their curiosity. He 
leaned an elbow on the table, as if his arrest there 
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were a mere matter of accident, and turned the 
talk precipitately to some less dangerous topic. 

He scarcely knew what he said, but a sardonic 
smile in the bright old eyes and about the fine old 
lips made him feel that he was rapidly earning her 
favourite charge of idiotcy. 

She had her revenge all ready, and whipped it 
out the instant the servants’ backs were tem- 
porarily turned. 

“You are getting to be quite a diplomatist, my 
good Winter! You are amazingly discreet! As 
for me, I have the courage of my opinions, I care 
not who hears; but, you see, I humour you. We 
will finish our discussion by-and-bye, but, remem- 
ber, I claim you as my ally. I expect you, since you 
are responsible for her presence here, to use your 
influence with my wilful granddaughter. Ah, yes, 
they are coming back, you would say. Let us dis- 
cuss your beasts, then, and your acres, and your 
country bumpkins. I have talked myself into 
a very pretty hunger. I hope, my good friend, 
your appetite is not impaired ?” 

His temper, at least, was not left intact, and a 
frown that was not habitual testified to this fact, 
and drew his dark brows in a level line. It was 


all so abominably absurd. Was it usual for 
families to behave in this ridiculous way—to 
drag in the first unsuspecting guest who crossed 
their threshold as a witness to their frays? He 
knew so little of family life that he could have 
no certainty on the point, but he held himself to 
have reason for blessing his immunity from the 
ties that made such scenes possible. Bread and 
cheese and liberty had never seemed so sweet. 

It was a glum company truly, for it was easy to 
see that Harry had not succeeded in making him- 
self welcome to his cousin. Judith wore an air of 
youthful severity that she had not put on for 
Winter when she met him at the gate. She 
would not look at him now; perhaps she feared 
what her face might betray. She kept her eyes 
on her plate, and refused to notice Marry’s sad 
airs of martyrdom or Winter’s stolen glances of 
concern. 

Lady Severn alone kept the stream of talk 
going; she spoke with a cheerful briskness that 
amazed Winter, who did not understand how 
exhilarating to her was the scent of battle. To 
him she was lavish of compliment till his modesty 
did »ot know where to look. 


On the Moor. 


SAW the red sun strike upon the moor 


Behind the cloud-built minster’s golden spire, 


And the great western window’s panes of fire 


With many a mystic figure glowing o’er: 


I watched the roses fade upon the floor 


Of the lone pool, I heard the marsh-birds’ choir 


And the sighing of the sedges on the shore ; 


And as the flaming gorse grew cold and drear, 


And laggard bees, forgetful of the hour, 


Rose from the purple heather’s darkening flower, 


There came a sense of awe akin to fear; 


Then as I strove with the mysterious power 


A voice that sounded far away yet near, 


Like wind among the pines, said,—‘‘ I am here.” 
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DOWNING STREET. 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY'S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE. 


N°: 10, DOWNING STREET, Whitehall— 
such is the printed address on a letter that lies 
open before us. It is that of the official resi- 
dence of the First Lord of the Treasury, who, in 
virtue of his office, has so occupied it in successive 
administrations from the days of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. We might even hazard a conjecture that 
this is the house in which certain of his pre- 
decessors dwelt; if, indeed, it be not in part the 
very house of Sir George Downing himself, dating 
from the time of King Charles 11. 


As we have had no little difficulty in tracing the 
actual occupation of the official residence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to an earlier date than 
the accession of George 1 (1714), it is desirable 
to point out at the outset any connection of Sir 
George Downing with it. All authorities agree 
that he built the street, and he undoubtedly was 
Secretary of the Treasury in Charles 1’s reign. 
Before the Great Fire, London houses of this 
class were for the most part built of timber filled 
up with plaster. The first brick houses in London, 
such as Nos. 10 and 11, were built czvca 1618-36. 
In 1698 there stood at the upper end of Downing 
Street, with a pleasant prospect into St. James’s 
Park, ‘‘ four or five very large and well-built houses, 
fit for persons of honour and quality.” No. 10, 
Downing Street might very well be one of these. 
Some of its brickwork is very old and in no way 
dissimilar to some parts of Christ’s Hospital, cer- 
tainly of Charles 11’s time, Kensington Palace, and 
Hamptori Court, Its interior has no doubt under- 
gone extensive alteration, but portions might well 
belong to a period but half a century before the 
date in which undoubtedly it became Crown pro- 
perty. Old water-cisterns, showing the royal cipher 
c. R. have been found in the adjacent buildings. 
In 1722 four houses at the upper end of Downing 
Street were for sale, and the person who had ar- 
rangement of the sale was: ‘“‘ Charles Downing, 
Esq., of Red Lyon St.,” then a fashionable part of 








London. This fact alone might be accepted in sup- 
port of our conjecture that No. 10 is one of Sir 
George Downing’s houses, from time to tim 
altered and renovated, and perhaps rebuilt. 
Downing, as we have said, was sometime 
secretary of the Treasurer; a stingy fellow, 
which is nothing to his discredit, for all secre- 
taries of the Treasury are so reputed, and “a 
perfidious rogue,” who, acting as Cromwell's 
ambassador to the States General, trafficked with 
Charles for his restoration. Pepys mentions 
that when Sir George was at the Hague on the 
business of the Commonwealth, he contrived an 
interview with the exiled prince and informed 
him that the Dutch had guaranteed to deliver him 
up to England if ever he should set foot in their 
territory. Like a wise prince, Charles kept out of 
it till the Dutch quarrelled with Cromwell, and 
to that circumstance England was no doubt in- 
debted for the ‘‘ blessed restoration of our then 
most gracious sovereign King Charles 11.” Down- 
ing was an apt professor of the dark mystery of 
diplomacy. He paid his spies so well and kept 
them so active, that he learnt all the secrets of De 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. He contrived 
to have him robbed of his keys while he slept, 
opened his private closet, and read his papers, and 
returned these and the keys in the space of an hour. 
In truth Downing seems to have been an un- 
mitigated traitor. Once chaplain in Okey’s 
regiment, he even delivered his former command- 
ing officer into the hands of his enemies. In the 
spring of 1662 three of the fugitive ‘ regicides,” 
so termed—Okey, Barkstead, and Corbet—were 
in Holland, where Downing was at that time 
acting as English resident for Charles. He ap 
plied to the Dutch Government to arrest them. 
It had been usual for the States General to grant 
such warrants; but that Government had always 
been careful secretly toadvertise the persons against 
whom they were given that they might have time 
toescape. The precaution was in this case eluded 
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by the vigilance and dispatch of Downing. So 
infamous a diligence is rarely met with in the 
records of English diplomacy. Okey and the 
others were executed with the barbarity that dis- 
graced the Royalists at the Restoration. 

Disraeli once dubbed diplomatists the He- 
brews of politics. Truly, no Hebrew ever showed 
more enterprise and cunning than this wily diplo- 
matist, and few, we should say, more dishonesty. 
Sir George Downing deserves notice, not merely 
as the builder of Downing Street, but as the ear- 
liest and astutest graduate of its school. 

We remember to have had a discussion with an 
enthusiastic member of the Eighty Club on the 
treachery and intrigue of politics, adventuring 
the opinion that politics, like everything else, 
might be governed by ordinary rules of straight- 
forwardness and honesty. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that politics must be governed solely by 
events and. circumstances and the necessities of 
the times, which recalls a story told of Whiston, 
who, after his expulsion from Cambridge (he was 
successor of Sir Isaac Newton in the Lucasian 
professorship), was much taken notice of by the 
eminent London Whigs of his time. Dining one 
day with Mr. Secretary Craggs, with Addison, 
Steele, and Robert Walpole of the party (for aught 
we know in Downing Street), the conversation 
turned on this point—‘‘ Whether a Secretary of 
State could be an honest man as to his veracity 
in dealing with foreign Courts consistent with the 
good of his own country?” The host said it was 
impossible. Steele and Addison took the con- 
trary view. 

The matter having been debated with some 
warmth, during which time Whiston remained 
silent, Walpole at length asked his opinion. 
He begged to be excused, as not having made 
politics his study; though the moral duties 
between man and man, he thought, were plain 
as day. Being still pressed, he said in his opinion 
the duty of speaking truth was so strong that 
no apprehension of any inconvenience arising 
from it could be a sufficient reason against dis- 
charging the obligation. It might not always be 
a duty to speak; but whenever that became para- 
mount, it should be to say the truth without 
prevarication; and that he firmly believed, if 
ministers of State practised this rule, they would 
find their account in it. “It might work for a 
fortnight,” said the Secretary, “but it would be 
impossible to keep to it.” ‘“ Pray, Mr. Craggs, 
id you ever practise it for a fortnight?” asked 
Whiston. The Secretary pondered, we are told, 
and was not ready with a reply. ‘Truth has 
prevailed,” cried Walpole; ‘‘Craggs is convicted.” 
An anecdote which may serve to mitigate the 
perfidy of Sir George Downing, though it tells 
against Craggs. But we prefer to judge him by 
the testimony of others. 


** Statesman yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend ! 
Ennobled by himself, by al] approv’d, 
Prais’d, wept, and honour’d by the Muse he lov’d !” 








Such is Pope’s testimony, graven on marble 
in Westminster Abbey. Gay was no less gene- 
rous of praise. Craggs succeeded Addison as 
Secretary of State twelve years before Walpole 
became occupant of No. 10, and it was he who 
was selected by the Privy Council to proceed to 
Herrenhausen to inform George Louis, Elector of 
Hanover, of the means taken for his succession to 
the English throne. 


At the downfall of Wolsey, Henry vim took 
Whitehall in hand, and among other matters 
which occupied his leisure in adapting it to 
his own use was the construction of a tennis- 
court, a bowling-green, and a cock-pit. The 
scenes of the more healthy and humane amuse- 
ments of bowls and tennis have left no trace 
behind them, but we can trace the cock-pit 
through all its transmutations—from a place 
where cocks fought and the King and his Court 
applauded, to a place where politicians wran- 
gled and intrigued, and the English nation, 
without caring greatly for the strife on either 
side, sooner or later controlled the issue. On 
a part of the site of the old cock-pit stands 
the Treasury of England, and adjacent to the 
Treasury stands Downing Street. One may be 
said to be part and parcel of the other. Of the 
old office of the Lord High Treasurer Godolphin, 
the statesman of Anne’s reign, “perfectly in 
favour of his Queen and country,” few, if any, 
traces remain; but of the Treasury of Sir Robert 
Walpole we Londoners happily have still left to 
excite our interest and invoke our respect the two 
shabby but famous little houses on the south side 
of Downing Street, and the old stone structure 
that overlooks the garden in their rear. Let us 
here make bold to present our humble petition 
to her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of Works, 
present and to come, that he will not suffer 
these buildings of deep historical interest to be 
pulled down. They are among the few existing 
relics of the Whitehall of the times of William and 
Mary and of the Georges, and deserve as careful 
preservation as any of the cherished memorials 


of old-time England. 


An old drawing of St. James’s Park of the 
period of the Stuarts shows, in the right back 
ground, the historical cock-pit, apparently en- 
closed by a grassy mound, bounded in the rear 
by the present walled-garden of the First Lord’s 
residence, and overlooked by the older house 
of his predecessors, the Lord ‘Treasurers. When 
Queen Anne lay a-dying at Kensington Palace, 
Ministers were in secret deliberation at the 
cock-pit, and Ormond, Shrewsbury, and others 
hurried thence to the privy closet at the Palace to 
make secure their office.’ The Ministerial pri- 
vate council of those days was probably held at the 
Lord Treasurer’s, as it commonly was for a cen- 
tury and a half at the First Lord of the Treasury’s 
house in Downing Street. It may be remarked, 
however, that a Cabinet Council may be properly 





1 Formerly Ministers met weekly in the Private Closet of the King. 
This ceased in William 11's reign. 
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held at any place convenient to the Prime Minister 
in office. As a matter of fact, during the Crimean 
War, councils were held in a room of the old 
Foreign Office in Downing Street, now pulled 
down. The famous “torpid” Cabinet Council of 
June 28, 1854, was held at Lord John Russell’s, 
Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park. We were at 
war with Russia. The Duke of Newcastle (Minis- 
ter of War) had drafted an important despatch—a 
despatch, indeed, so important that it brought 
about the invasion of the Crimea—which was to 
be read at that Council. The members of the 
Cabinet (the evening was a pleasant one of sum- 
mer), ‘except a small minority, were overcome with 
sleep.” So says Mr. Kinglake. ‘“ For a moment 
the noise of a tumbling chair disturbed the repose 
of the Government; but presently the Duke of 
Newcastle resumed the reading of his fated draft, 
and again the fated sleep descended upon the eye- 
lids of Ministers.” Later, in another room, the 
duke made further effort; “ but again a blissful 
rest interposed between Ministers and affairs of 
State.” It is only fair to add that “ long tiresome 
papers on other matters” had been previously 
considered, and that fact probably contributed to 
the lethargy that ended in the awful nightmare of 
the Angel of Death pictured by Mr. Bright in the 
House of Commons and to the subsequent rude 
awakening of Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues. 


We need hardly remind the reader that the 
Cabinet is a representative body of the Privy 
Council, called in consultation by the sovereign, 
the members of which share the same political 





principles, and stand forth as representing the 


majority in Parliament. It is, in fact, the elected 
Government of the United Kingdom, and is as 
much a Government of the people, for the people 
by the people, as the Government of the United 
States of America, with this reservation—that the 
Crown has a voice in the election. 

The First Lord’s residence is overshadowed by 
the greater glories of the stately Foreign Office 
opposite. But that imposing pile may rear its 
grand front over against the humbler dwelling ; it 
may make parade outside of its stalwart sen 
tries of the Guards, and boast of its sumptuous 
Conference-room, its richly-decorated apartments 
of State, its noble halls and stairways, its painted 
ceilings and the rest: not one of its grand rooms 
has a tithe of the interest that belongs to the 
smallest chamber in that little house fronting it. 
A dingy little dwelling in truth, with its grotesque 
lion’s-head knocker (it recalls the period of the 
“Tatler” and “ Buttons”), its old-fashioned door 
and windows, its brick-faced front, sunken area, 
and crumbling railing—a dingy dwelling unknown 
to the millions of London save by repute, whose 
history should be richer in anecdote and reminis- 
cence than that of any building owned by the 
Crown. 

Generations of statesmen have gone their way 
since its foundations were laid. ‘Twice in its his- 
tory has the English throne received an occupant 
from over the sea at the invitation of Ministers 
who may have met in its rooms. It might, we 
think, be said to have witnessed the flight of James 
and the coming of William and Mary, and the 
rise of the House of Brunswick. It has survived 
the fate of numberless administrations, from the 
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2. Canning. 

3. Earl Russell. 

4- Marquis of Salisbury. 

5. W. Ewart Gladstone. 

6. Charles Watson Wentworth, 2nd Marquis 
of Rockingham. 

7. Charles James Fox. 

8. Robert Walpole, rst Earl of Oxford. 

9. William Pitt. 

ro. William Pitt, rst Earl of Chatham. 

11. George Grenville. 

12. Spencer Perceval. 


PORTRAITS. 


13. Duke of Wellington. 

14. Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl of Liver- 
pool. 

1s. Lord North. 

16. Lord Melbourne. 

17. William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. 

18. Earl of Aberdeen. 

19. Lord Shelburne. 

20. Lord Palmerston. 

21. Earl Beaconsfield. 

22. Sir Robert Peel. 

23. John Stuart, 3rd Earl of Bute. 

24. Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 
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days of Queen Anne to those of Queen Victoria. 
It was a noteworthy residence in the time of 
that great man who climbed higher in the State 
than any Englishman before him had reached 
by means of literary talents—Joseph Addison. 
George 1 settled his Hanoverian Minister in it 
when he came over to England from Hanover. 
George 11 gave it to Walpole—Robert Walpole, 
whom he first hated, afterwards feared, and later 
loved. The Prime Ministers of George II, 
George Iv, William rv, and her present Majesty 
were all familiar with it. To name the men who 
have crossed its threshold would be to name the 
most important political personages of the later 
history of England—Walpole, Pulteney, Pelham, 
and Chatham; Bute, Granville, Rockingham, 
Grafton, and North; Fox, Pitt, Perceval, Liver- 
pool, and Canning; Wellington, Peel, Melbourne, 
and Grey; Aberdeen, Palmerston, Russell, Dis- 
raeli, commoner and earl; and, happily still among 
us, William Ewart Gladstone, and the present 
head of her Majesty’s Government, the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

Its records would embrace many memora- 
ble periods of progress and regression, of failure 
and success, of rectitude and error, of honest: 
striving after right and heedless persistence im 
what was wrong—the ruinous period of the 
South Sea Scheme, and of the unsuccessful war 
against Spain in the time of George 1; the war 
of the Austrian succession; the rising of ’45; 
the continental and colonial campaigns of the 
reign of his successor; the struggle for American 
independence, and the Napoleonic wars, the union 
with Ireland belonging to the reign of George 111; 
the final struggle with Buonaparte, his overthrow 
and exile in the time of the Regency; the more 
peaceful political campaigns of William Iv, the 
Emancipation of Slaves, and the granting of 
Parliamentary and Municipal reforms; and, finally, 
the disastrous Russian War, the terrible Mutiny 
in India, and the long period of later national 
prosperity and generous legislation that has 
marked the reign of Queen Victoria. Innumer- 
able threats, ultimatums, despatches, treaties, 
foreign enterprises, and political projects have 
been made, read, urged, discussed, accepted, and 
rejected in its rooms; and there is scarce a page 
in the history of England during the past two 
centuries on which the results of the deliberations 
that have therein taken place are not impressed. 

A century and a half ago Sir Robert Walpole 
moved into it from his house in St. James’s 
Square. George 11 conferred it upon him and 
his successors in the office of First Lord of 
the Treasury, for ever. Walpole had refused to 
take the house as a free gift from the King, an 
act of disinterestedness which supports the testi- 
mony of Lord Macaulay, that Walpole was himself 
incorruptible by money or other gifts. ‘All men 
have their price,” is a well-known saying ascribed 
to him. It was in a sense true of himself, for his 
dominant passion was his love of power, and, that 
gratified, he was amply compensated for every 
other dignity or emolument King or Parliament 
could bestow. He knew Downing Street better 
than most statesmen of earlier or later times, 





and gave more careful attention to its affairs 
than any who had preceded him. It has been 
said that satisfactorily to conduct those affairs 
requires an intimate knowledge of mankind, the 
English nation, the Court, the House of Com- 
mons, and the Treasury; and Sir Robert Walpole 
acquired that knowledge in an eminent degree. 
How magnificently he bribed and what he got in 
return every one knows. When he left Downing 
Street for ever, he gave it as his opinion that it 
was a dangerous thing to be Prime Minister, for 
there were few minds which would not be injured 
by the constant spectacle of meanness and depra- 
vity that came before him. 


Inside there is an air of repose which is at 
once soothing and impressive. A grey-headed 
doorkeeper admits us into a well-carpeted hall, 
in which cats and mice might frolic without dis- 
turbing the wakeful sleep of a terrier. The stone 
passages are carpeted, the stairways are carpeted, 
the landings are carpeted. There is a grand fire- 
place in the hall, such as Limmer’s Hotel showed 
in its palmy days, when lords, baronets, and 
squires took an early breakfast in its sand- 
sprinkled coffee-room. The waiting-room is 
upholstered in old-fashioned heavy crimson 
damask. There is a big red leather arm-chair, 
which might have encouraged Lord North to 
repose, placed in front of a big fire, and a sofa 
in red leather beside it, sufficient to hold half 
a dozen Under-secretaries of State. The chairs 
are equally capacious; and on a well-polished 
mahogany table is set an unlimited supply of 
the ‘“‘ Best Treasury Note,” with pens, inkstand, 
and blotting-paper, that he who enters may pre- 
sently state his business, and (ten chances to one) 
afterward go his way. 

The messengers are not as some other govern- 
ment-office messengers, but are of a superior kind 
of being — middle-aged, courteous, conciliatory, 
noiseless. They come, they go; they move about 
like light-shod butlers of high degree round an 
early breakfast-table. One, who is specially civil 
to us, was personal attendant of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. Like his some time noble master, 
he maintains an attitude of dignified reserve, 
answering an occasional question with official 
courtesy, but never volunteering information. 
One door opens and another shuts; we hear 
the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
comes or whither it goes. The passages are 
many and intricate, and it would require time 
to become thoroughly master of their dodges. A 
secretary may come in the front way or he may 
pass out the back way, and no one be any the 
wiser. Whoever sees the Right Honourable the 
First Lord enter his official residence must needs 
have the eyes of Argus and the head of Janus. It 
is doubtless part of the duty of every one not to 
see the First Lord come in, as no First Lord could 
by any possibility see every one who happens to 
wish to see him. 

In the waiting-room we peer through the win- 
dow into the garden below, a shabby little gar- 
den, which needs the inspection of the proper 
official of her Majesty’s Office of Works. Maybe, 
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Pepys walked and gossiped with that “ perfidious 
rogue,” Downing, within its precincts, when he 
hoped to get a thousand or two pounds for the press- 
ing affairs of his Majesty’s Navy. It is a curious 
little rectangular spot, extending the length of the 
two houses, with doors opening on the parade, con- 
venient for going out and coming in, of which few 
have ever held the privilege of the keys. Some 
would give the most of their possessions for that 
privilege. There is a scrubby little grass plat, with 
garden seats at either end, in point of accommo- 
Cation scarce equal to that of the Treasury Bench, 
but quite as comfortable, no doubt, on a hot July 
night, with Mr. Gladstone “up,” Mr. Morley in 
prospect, and a four-lined whip issued the previous 
evening. The garden—where even this year the 
wood-pigeon has been seen to build—is overlooked 
eastward by some old buildings that seem to point 
to a date coeval with that of the Horse Guards— 
a part of the old Treasury building. When the 
place was walled in no man can tell outside of the 
Public Record Office. 

To the close of the last century, No. 10 was 
the only official residence in Downing Street. 
The town-house of many a nobleman and person- 
age of distinction stood here, that of the Earl of 
Oxford and Lord Sheffield among the number. 
Gibbon was staying here in 1788, as appears from 
some letters we lately fell upon in the old 
“Monthly Magazine” of Sir Richard Phillips 
The historian was then occupied with barns and 
farms and leases and lawsuits, warning his agent 


not to forget to ‘“‘trounce Harris at the next 
assizes,” and declaring that he would rather have 
the nation for his debtor any day than Magdalen 


College for his landlord. ‘The Decline and 
Fall” had taken the heart’s blood out of him, he 
said, and he was in no mood to excuse the 
liabilities of debtors, and pay his own creditors 
with what remained of it. Later than this period 
by at least a quarter of a century, Downing Street 
still comprised many private residences. These, 
however, were gradually being taken over for the 
uses of Government, and the little cu/-de-sac, which 
formerly led nowhere but to a line of stout iron 
railings overlooking the park of St. James, opened 
up a prospect to those fortunate enough daily to 
tread its footway, practically unbounded by any 
limits of political enterprise or personal ambition. 

But to get back to the waiting-room, which, by 
the way, in Lord Beaconfield’s premiership, was 
the room where he usually dined. We stay fora 
moment for one more peep at the little garden 
sacred to the memory of so many great men, and 
then, with eager curiosity, pass to the Cabinet- 
room. It is with some little pardonable self- 
gratulation we take our first glance round. We 
are disposed to think few outsiders have been 
permitted to enter that room, and still fewer 
gentlemen of the Press. It is more than likely 
that the very last gentleman who would be made 
welcome there in an official capacity is a skilful 
wielder of the good grey goose-quill. But not to 
entice the reader to go farther with us under any 
false pretence, we may at once say, in respect of 
that we have to reveal, ‘‘Story! I have none to 
tell, sir”—at least, other than descriptive. 





This is the room where North presided, and 
Pitt, and Grey, and Palmerston, and Beaconsfield, 
and Gladstone. Thus much we are entitled to 
infer from consultation of the archives of the 
State. Those statesmen actually occupied No. 10 
in recent time. We may here remark that the 
present decoration of the several apartments is 
of the style of George 1’s reign, that being re- 
produced at the suggestion of Lord Beaconsfield 
when he came into occupation of the house in 
his second administration. 

It is a handsome room, well lighted from with- 
out by high double-framed windows, separated 
from a smaller room by folding-doors. At the 
lower end are four pillars with floriated capitals 
painted to imitate marble. The two rooms thrown 
into one probably served in time past as a State 
Reception-room. On either side are book- 
shelves, well lined with stout volumes, and in the 
centre stands the famous long table, covered with 
green cloth—a “‘ board of green cloth,” so to say, 
at which the Lord Steward is the First Lord of 
her Majesty’s Treasury for the time being. A 
goodly collection of material from H.M. Stationery 
Office rests upon it, all very new, and all very use- 
ful. Peerages, directories, calendars, and the like 
—blotting-books of ample size (not a blotted page 
in any to reveal a secret if one had dared to look), 
beautiful sticks of red sealing-wax, pens sufficient 
and various to suit the needs and whims of all 
Fleet Street, and writing-paper galore. A fine 
assemblage of mahogany chairs in scarlet-leathe: 
covers, stands within reach, suitable for the ac- 
commodation of more than the ordinary number 
of her Majesty’s confidential servants. A large 
Cabinet, we have been told on great authority, is 
an evil. The Cabinet, by older rule, comprises 
usually eleven members; sometimes it has 
reached seventeen; at present it numbers fifteen. 
The chairs, to descend to very minute particulars, 
furnish accommodation for as many as nineteen ; 
possibly the odd four may provide occasional 
necessary rest for members’ legs, as do the 
benches in the House of Commons! Two large 
maps, unrolled on substantial easels at the lower 
end of the room, meet the eye, the titles of which 
are suggestive of recent geographical research in 
a quarter of the globe which has not unfrequently 
engaged the attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. On the left side of the cheerful fireplace, 
in a nice warm corner, hangs the map of Ireland, 
snug in its case. The statesmen who of late years 
have met in this room should know only too well 
the name, position, and population of every city, 
town, village, and hamlet marked thereon, without 
the need of disturbing its dusty repose. 

Was it here, or in which of the rooms was it, 
that the Duke of Newcastle (some time among 
George ’s_ confidential servants) received 
some necessary instruction in the geography of 
America at the mouth of a better-informed col- 
league? ‘Oh, yes—yes, to be sure; Annapolis 
must be defended. ‘Troops must be sent to Anna- 
polis. Pray, where is Annapolis?” ‘Cape Bre- 
ton an island? Wonderful! Show it me on the 
map. So it is, sure enough. My dear sir, you 
always bring me good news. I must go and tell 
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the King Cape Breton is an island.” Let us be 
kindly to the duke’s memory. ‘‘ He was a living, 
moving, talking caricature,” says Macaulay. The 
stories told of him read as fresh now as when they 
first saw the light nearly a century ago. 

The Cabinet-room is not so often occupied 
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committee (a committee of one, perhaps, more 
efficient than any), doubtless the smaller Cabinet- 
room still shows as important results to the nation 
as when Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone severally 
presided in it. It is needless to say, what every 
one knows, that the deliberations 

of the Cabinet are veiled in im- 

penetrable secrecy, though the way 

in which newspapers sometimes 

contrive to get early news of 

its meetings, delibera- 

tions, resolutions, diffe- 

rences, and “splits,” 

would seem to show 

that this secrecy 

is not absolutely 

impenetrable. 

No secretaries 

or other officers 
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THE CABINET-ROOM. 


now as in Lord Beaconsfield’s and Mr. Gladstone’s 
times. Since Lord Salisbury became Prime 
Minister, meetings of the Cabinet have been usually 
held at the Foreign Office, where he presides as 
Secretary of State. It isa grander and more com- 
modious place than the little house over the way, 
and is better adapted to the convenience of the 
present Prime Minister. Committees of the 
Cabinet are, however, held at No. 10; and as “‘a 
small committee” is generally admitted by all 
trustworthy authorities to be the most efficient 





are present at its deliberations; no Official record 
is kept of its proceedings; and the room is care- 
fully guarded. Who, then, is the person who 
supplies information? Not always, it must be 
admitted, correct; but on the whole of a not un- 
useful kind, as serving to denote the emergencies 
of the times, fluctuations of political opinion, 
and occasionally a slight lack of cohesiveness 
in the personnel of the Ministry. The summons to 
Cabinet meetings is addressed to ‘her Majesty’s 
confidential servants,” and each of these technically 
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holds office under the First Lord of the Treasury, 
though the Right Honourable W. H. Smith—pre- 
sent holder of the office—is simply first lieutenant 
in the ship of State, which, as the world is well 
informed, is commanded by Lord Salisbury. 


The Reception-room is the first of a suite of 
interesting apartments on the first floor. It con- 
tains some old-fashioned sofas and easy-chairs 
in ebony, a couple of secretarial tables, and a 
few old portraits set in panels, by whom painted 
we cannot say. The largest, that of Richard 
Weston, Earl of Portland, Lord High Treasurer 
in the days of Charles 1’s illegal levy of ship- 
money, has the place of honour over a fine 
old sideboard of crimson and gold as you enter. 
Those next are of the Earl of Godolphin, Queen 
Anne’s trusted Treasurer, and of Sir John Lowther, 
First Commissioner of the Treasury in 1690, at 
the accession of William and Mary. Thomas, 
first Duke of Leeds (was this the former Lord 
Godolphin or his son, created duke in 1694 ?), is 
set near this; and the portrait of Spencer Perceval, 
shot by Bellingham in the lobby of the old House 
of Commons toward the close of George I11’s reign, 
stands over the door. Perceval was Premier in 
the days of serious discontent generated by 
the long war with Napoleon, preceding by two 
or three years Waterloo, when Burdett was 
pressing Reform, O’Connell was agitating for 
emancipation, the 
Luddites were 
wrecking Not- 
tingham, Eng- 
land was once 
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more at war with America, and the only cheery 
news that came into Downing Street came from 
Wellington in the Peninsula. 

Bluff old Robert Walpole stands over the 
fine marble mantelpiece, a stout, round, ruddy- 
faced man in flowing wig, dressed in an under- 
coat of scarlet, over which is the black and gold 
State robe of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
ribbon of the garter (the picture is somewhat 
blurred and indistinct from age or neglect) is 
shown across the breast, and the gold-embroidered 
purse rests at his right hand. The portrait con- 
veys, we should say, a tolerably good conception 
of George 11’s Prime Minister, whose prevailing 
weakness was to be thought to have a polite and 
happy turn to gallantry, of which, according to 
Chesterfield, he had undoubtedly less than any 
great man of histime. It was his favourite and 
frequent topic of conversation, a failing which 
encouraged his colleagues to minister to it on all 
convenient occasions. 

Love affairs, other than those of France and 
Spain, have sometimes occupied the attention 
of the English Cabinet. Lord Carteret, after- 
wards Lord Granville, the only English Minister 
of his day who could converse with George | 
in his own language (Walpole used very bad 
Latin), almost weekly bored his Cabinet with 
reading the love-letters of Lady Sophia Fermor. 
This was the nobleman of whom Smollett wrote, 
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after he had retired from Downing Street: ‘‘ Since 
Granville has gone there has been no Minister 
in this nation worth the meal that whitened 
his periwig.” He was an uncommonly useful 
Minister, notwithstanding his deep attachment 
to Lady Sophia, for he was the only member of 
George 1’s Cabinet that had a turn for modern 
languages. He conversed fluently in half a 
dozen, a talent which we believe equally be- 
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circumspection is required, more secrecy, and, it 
is needless to add, a higher sense of honour. 
Secrecy, we take it, is their principal charge, and 
if we are to credit one who but rarely observed 
it, to hold that charge inviolate is the sure mark 
of an able man. 

It is not all confidential secretaries who have 
the fortune to rise to the distinction attained 
by Lord Bute’s, who from plain Mr. Jenkinson 
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longs to the present Lord Granville, some time 
of Downing Street, and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Sufficient writing accommodation is provided 
in this room for a couple of private secretaries. 
These, however (we note no less than ten in the 
official calendar as attached to the office of the 
Treasury), find greater scope for their official 
functions nearer the First Lord. The right 
honourable gentleman’s apartment lies between 
the rooms of his secretaries, who should be 
among the hardest-worked gentlemen attached to 
the Queen’s service. Probably few have more 
delicate duties to perform, none in which greater 


DINING-ROOM. 


rose to be Earl of Liverpool and Prime Minis- 
ter of England. Preferment, as a rule, comes 
to confidential secretaries too late. A Minister 
is unwilling to part with them in office, and out 
of office his patronage is worth little. ‘‘ The 
relations between a Minister and his secre- 
tary are, or at least should be,” wrote Lord 
Beaconsfield, ‘‘ among the finest that can subsist 
between two individuals. Except the married 
state, there is none in which so great a confidence 
is involved, in which more forbearance ought to 
be exercised, or more sympathy ought to exist. 
There is usually in the relations an identity of 
interest, and that of the highest kind; and the 
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perpetual difficulties, the alternations of triumph 
and defeat, develop devotion.” 


The inner chamber is the First Lord’s sanctuary, 
one time the breakfast-room of Mr. Gladstone. 
The breakfast that it furnishes forth now (to judge 
by a cursory glance round) is to be found in some 
twenty or more despatch-boxes covered in scarlet 
morocco, showing the royal crown and cipher. A 
couple of larger boxes in black leather would pro- 
vide, we should say, that meal fora month. Pos- 
sibly these contain fugitive papers on patronage 
business—maybe of the Church—and a nice indi- 
gestible mass, one is tempted to surmise, such 
papers would make. Deep-purple window-curtains, 
a neat carpet, a big desk covered with papers, a table 
covered with blue cloth, a capacious sofa in scarlet 
leather (appropriate reminder of the House of 
Peers), a couple of roomy chairs, and the Minister’s 
own particular arm-chair, comprise the furniture. 
An old-fashioned, many-branched brass candela- 
brum depends from the ceiling. In this room the 
present secrets of England are stored—so far, at 
least, as home-politics are concerned. Had we 
a few of these in our keeping we need never to go 
to a publisher’s office again, and this paper had 
not been written. 


The Dining-room, where Benjamin Disraeli Earl 
of Beaconsfield studied the science of political 
gastronomy (Parliamentary dinners, in his opinion, 
gave “tone to a political party”), is not the least 
interesting room in the old building. It has been 
out of use for some time, though in previous Admin- 
istrations it was very frequently occupied. The 
Premier's Queen’s-birthday banquets were given 
here, and many another of lesser note. It is a fine 
old wainscoted apartment, with old-fashioned brass 
sconces for candles fixed at intervals, and a curi- 
ously-vaulted ceiling, painted in divers colours, 
from the centre of which hangs a fine old chande- 
lier, such as many an old English country church 
shows to this day. This apartment is probably 
a careful reproduction of the style of Walpole’s 
time, if not earlier, and recalls the period of 
flowing wigs, scarlet coats, and knee-breeches, 
such as his Majesty’s confidential servants then 
wore. We might, without much effort, people it 
with distinguished guests of his and other days, 
but that this paper has already much encroached 
upon the extreme limit of space allotted to it. 

There is one little room at No. 10, Downing 
Street-—when Mr. Gladstone was in occupation it 
served as his bedroom—now reserved to the use 
of the Lord Privy Seal. 

In the passage outside is a doorway leading to 
what was formerly the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s house, now in temporary occupation of the 
President of the Board of Trade. The Treasury and 
Exchequer are inseparable so far as official duties 
are concerned. Six centuries ago the Treasury was 
known as the Treasury of his Majesty’s Exche- 
quer, and the Chancellor was lieutenant of the 
Treasurer. The social duties of the presiding 
Ministers of these departments are doubtless more 
efficiently discharged elsewhere than at their offi- 








cial residences, which are small and somewhat 
inconvenient in comparison of modern and more 
stately mansions. 


The old Colonial Office, or what remains of it, 
standing on the north side at the top of the 
street—in the waiting-room of which, according 
to tradition, Nelson and Wellington met by 
accident for the first and only time in their 
lives—is now relegated to the service of the 
Government “whips,” whose principal duty it is 
to persuade, negotiate, or coerce Members of 
Parliament usually siding with Government into 
recording their votes in its favour in the division 
lobby of the House of Commons. The “ whips” 
are, so to say, the emissaries of the Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury in all matters of 
political importance in which the Government 
interest has to be considered or served. ‘They 
keep together its followers, and especially the 
doubtful or recalcitrant. Their duties are not 


strictly confined to the House of Commons, as 
possibly many a Parliamentary candidate of the 
opposite party has found to his cost. 


‘An hours inhalation of the atmosphere of 
Downing Street affects some men with giddiness,” 
wrote the facetious Theodore Hook, “ others 
with blindness, and very frequently with the most 
oblivious forgetfulness.” Not a few of those who 
have breathed its air must have experienced some 
of these sensations. The patronage business of 
the First Lord of the Treasury is highly conducive 
to all three. A man who passes up the south 
side of Downing Street a head master, lord of the 
Fourth-form room, and who comes down the 
north Lord Bishop of an undivided see, may be 
pardoned if his brain reel a little with the intoxi- 
cation of success. On the other hand, one who 
goes up the north a minor barrister of the 
Temple, and comes down the south side an 
Under-Secretary of State, might be sufficiently 
excused if he failed to see a Common-room friend 
in the way. And doubtless “‘ oblivious forgetful- 
ness” would occur to any one who, having been 
created a peer of Parliament by a late occupant of 
No. 10, should happen to be seen by the fallen 
Minister on his way to the House, stepping lightly 
into the carriage of his successor. 

Old Samuel Johnson’s nerves must have been 
more than usually unstrung when he waited upon 
Lord Bute to thank him for that little affair of 
the pension. ‘ Pension,” the sturdy doctor had 
written, ‘‘ Pension—an allowance made to anv 
one without an equivalent. In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given to a 
State hireling for treason to his country,”—which, 
perhaps, is a sufficiently libellous definition. But, 
not content with that, he added, ‘‘ Pensioner—a 
slave of State, hired by a stipend to obey his 
master.” With these unpleasant reminiscences of 
the Dictionary in his mind, he waited upon Lord 
Bute, then Prime Minister. ‘‘ Pray, my lord,” he 
asked, ‘‘ what am I expected to do for this pen- 
sion?” “It is not given you for anything you 
are to do,” answered his lordship; “ but for what 
you have done ”’—a reply which was as courteous 
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as it was conciliatory. It would furnish a rich 
field of inquiry to the delver in curious historical 
matter if only he might be permitted to unearth 
the secret record of stipends granted from Down- 
ing Street, not for what the recipients had done, 
but for what they were expected to do. 

But the Downing Street patronage business must 
furnish sorry work toa sensitive man. Thackeray, 
in his little room in Cornhill, found the editorial 
cushion stuffed with thorns. The applications— 
earnest, pathetic, and remonstrant—that daily filled 
the big black box well-nigh drove him to despair. 
“When I give away a place,” said Louis Qua- 
turze, ‘‘I make a hundred discontented and 
one ungrateful.” Every man of known influence 
has so many petitions which he cannot grant, 
that he must necessarily offend more than he 
gratifies. The preference given to one affords 
all the unpreferred (it would be more chari- 
table to write unsuccessful) reason for com- 





plaint ; and any way he who gives is less blessed 
than he who receives. 

One word more, and we bring this already too- 
lengthy paper to anend. The affairs of Downing 
Street have provoked more animadversion, more 
intrigue, more jealousy, more  estrangements, 
more quarreis, and more actual warfare than those 
of any similar street in the world. It was Pope 
who wrote : 


** For forms of Government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


The men of this generation are in no danger of 
adopting such a maxim, but surely in “ the good 
time coming,” of which we have heard so much, 
a wise and effective administration will be held of 
more account than the temporary successes of 
party strife. 

CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 
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“WALKS IN ALGIERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


aes 


, OTHER mine,” 

said little Pierre 

Leroux, ‘‘may I 

go out fishing to-night 

with uncle? He says I 

may if you will let me. They are going to the 
long reef, and oh! maman, it is going to be such 
a lovely night, and I do wish you would say yes; 
just this once do, do, there’s a dear little maman.” 

Madame Leroux was sitting at her cottage door, 
washing a salad for supper, the cottage perched 
on a rock with a glorious view of the blue 
Mediterranean stretching out endlessly at its feet, 
a sheet of absolutely faultless purple that shamed 
the blue of the sky, though that was blue enough, 
too. 

Madame Leroux did not look as if she meant to 
be moved to the smallest extent by her son’s ap- 
peal. She went on rinsing the dandelion leaves 
just as if she had not heard. Then, as Pierre 
waited, she said, 

“Fishing! I wish I’d never heard the word, 
nor had sight of the sea. And thy uncle, indeed! 
Is it not enough that he was at the drowning 
of thy father, that he wants to be at thy death, 
too? Can he not spare me one /” 

“Oh! little mother, the sea is so calm you 
need not be anxious to-night,” said Pierre, coax- 
ingly, ‘and as for poor uncle, you know he was 
as grieved as—” 

“TI know he managed to save his own skin, and 
that your father went to the bottom.” 








‘** But Uncle Pierre—” 

“Bah! Uncle Pierre! There it is again. How 
could I be such an idiot as to let thy father 
call thee after him. Such a name as it is— 
to be sure. Anybody but a stupid like me might 
have known that to give a child the name of Pierre 
would be to draw him tothe sea at once, since 
the blessed apostle himself is never seen, even in 
the church’s pictures, without the fish in the hand 
that doesn’t carry the keys. But there, I let your 
father have his way. If ever the time should come 
over again—but I talk like a goose, for it can’t—I 
should know how to act differently.” 


Now from all this, any one of us who had 
heard Mére Leroux would have quite made 
up his or her mind that little Pierre would not 
have been allowed to go on the fishing expedi- 
tion which he longed after. But, in truth, so 
great was Pierre’s power of persuasion, and so 
spoiled a boy was he, that in the end he had his 
way, as he pretty well knew he should have. 
That evening sunset saw him setting off in high 
glee in his uncle’s boat, which, in company of 
some half dozen others, was going out for a 
catch of sardines on what was known as the Long 
Reef—a mass of submerged rock some ten miles 
due south of Marseilles. 

And while the boy was out on his pleasures, 
bent on seeing so much of the world as would 
come within his reach, his mother lay wakeful and 
anxious on her little bed at home, with now and 
then a prayer going up for her dear one’s safety. 

After all, the expedition did not seem a tre- 
mendous one, and when, in the forenoon of the 
day following, the little dark-sailed fleet was seen 
making its homeward way on the blue waters, 
Madame Leroux could almost have laughed at her 
self for her fears of the past night. 

She shaded her brown face with a yet browner 
hand, and stood looking. 

“Yes, there they come. But which is Pierre 
Leroux’s boat?” It is curious she cannot dis- 
tinguish it, she thinks, and strains her eyes again. 
** And besides,” she says, “ surely, seven went out. 
How is it that only five are coming back!” A 
still more anxious beat of the heart as she observes 
that the sail of one boat is shattered and that it is 
being rowed home. 

After a long anxious gaze into the distant blue 
she makes her way quickly down to the shore 
where others are already waiting, and where a 
general feeling is growing of something being 
amiss. 

‘What can have happened ?” says one. 

“They would never have parted company. It 
is Jerome’s and Joubert’s boats that are missing,” 
says another. 

400 
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“Can they have fallen in with any of those 
horrible English privateers ?” suggests one. 

“Or have been surprised by pirates?” says 
another. 


At the time of which we write indeed the dan- 
gers of the seas were not few. In the early 
years of eighteen hundred—that is, when the 
grandfathers and grandmothers of middle-aged 
folk were children—it was not very safe to travel 
either by land or sea. They were good old times 
these, we know—at least we have been told so— 
when King George was celebrating his jubilee ; 
but a great many things were going on which 
would have made us think them very bad times if 
we had lived in them, I fancy. 

No railways, no telegraphs, no steamers, no 
cheap postage, no gas—all this, of course. 

But, in addition, a constant furious war going on 
all over the world, with England and France 
always in the front fighting one another whenever 
and wherever they had the chance; and while on 
land bandits and footpads added to the excite- 
ment of the road, the seas were absolutely in- 
fested with ruffians, whose trade was robbery or 
murder. Most dreaded of all were the pirates of 
Algiers, a small barbarous state on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean, which in those 
troublous times managed to defy the whole of 
Europe. These worthies had a convenient way 
of disposing of such captives as were not worth 
ransom or even plundering. They did not kill 
them, but reserved them for a fate infinitely worse. 
They made slaves of them, and, though it is 
scarcely to be credited now, men yet living may 
remember the time when hundreds and thousands 
of Europeans of all nations were working in 
chains as galley slaves in Algiers. The English 
Government, to be sure, paid a good sum yearly 
in order to exempt its subjects from these cruelties, 
but the tribute did not always have its due effect. 
The French were also tributary to the pirate state, 
but French subjects were treated with even less 
courtesy; and on the southern coast of France, 
which was, of course, most subject to the attacks 
of these barbarians, scarcely a village but had its 
tale to tell of violence, scarcely one but had at 
some time added its contingent to the Algerine 
slave-gang. 

Latterly, however, the pirates had not made 
many descents upon the French coast, confining 
their attentions, it may be presumed, to other 
quarters; and the terror and dread of them had 
in a measure died out among the French fisher- 
men. It was not to this danger that Madame 
Leroux’s fears had pointed when she had tried to 
dissuade little Pierre from his expedition. But it 
is an old saying that the unlikely is always sure to 
happen, and so it was in this case. 


When the anxious mother reaches the little 
harbour the boats are already in. Two or three 
wounded men are being carried on shore. The 
first burst and hubbub of talk and lamentation 
has given place to a subdued murmur; several 
women are crying, all look pale and agitated. 
As Madame Leroux approaches a whisper goes 





round, and then there falls a dead silence on the 
little company. No one cares to have the task 
of telling the lately-bereaved widow that her only 
child has met with a fate more to be dreaded 
than any death. 

But at last an old fisherman named Martin, 
taking pity on her dazed state, tries as best he 
can to answer her eager disjointed questions; to 
give her what little comfort he may. 

‘‘Where is Leroux, my husband’s brother, who 
had charge of my child ? Let him answer to it if 
any ill has befallen his brother’s son.” 

‘Pierre, poor soul, would be glad enough to 
answer if he could; be sure of that,” returned old 
Martin. ‘‘ He was the very first man cut down 
by those rascally thieves; and I can’t swear, but 
I believe I saw them pitch him overboard. They 
got hold of four of us and the little lad, besides 
a lot of our tackle.” 

“What can they want with a child like my 
Pierrot ?” groaned the poor mother. 

“They snapped him up in a minute. They like 
them young to bring them up to their trade. 
Perhaps he’ll get to be a prince or something 
among them before he’s done.” 

‘A prince of murderers and barbarians! Alas!” 
cried Madame Leroux. “I would rather that he 
had died in these arms.” 

“‘Nay, nay, don’t take on! We'll go to the 
Préfet at Marseilles. They’ve got a lot of these 
pirate fellows in the prison there. We shall get 
our good comrades back, and you your Pierrot. 
They will make an exchange.” 

“The Préfet, ah!” said Madame Leroux, nod- 
ding her head several times. “Ah! very good, 
Marseilles! You are right.” And then, without 
a word or a sob, she turned away. 

“I believe, poor soul, she’s going out of her 
wits,” said one, as he looked after her. 

“No, she’s only going to Marseilles,” said 
another. 

And this was true. 


Without a moment’s preparation, she who had 
never been three leagues from her native village 
in her life, set off on her thirty miles’ walk, like 
the disciples of old, providing neither shoes nor 
scrip for the journey, sustained only by the deep 
love of her mother heart. 

The Préfet of Marseilles, whom, after many 
difficulties, she at length succeeded in reaching, 
heard with real concern of the attack upon the 
fishermen by the pirates. 

“Those ruffians are at it again, are they?” 
said the Préfet. ‘‘ Won’t we give them a lesson— 
hem !—as soon as those pests of English give us 
time to look over the other shoulder ?” 

“* But I want my child,” said the mother. 

‘“‘Naturally—the difficulty is—” there the Préfet 
stuck fora bit. At last he said, ‘‘ You must ran- 
som him, that will be the way.” And having once 
grasped the idea, he proceeded to enter into 
details. He would communicate with the French 
consul at Algiers; a ship of war would surely be 
calling in at that port in the course of the winter, 
and in the meantime Mére Leroux must have 
her ransom ready. 
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“All that I have in the world I am ready to 
give for my son,” she said. And, turning on her 
homeward way, was comforted by the very thought 
of the sacrifices she could make, and the hard- 
ships she could endure, in order to buy back her 
darling. Two hundred and fifty francs in cash 
she had, and a cow to sell, and a cottage on which 
some money at least might be raised. It was a 
pity, of course, to waste the boy’s inheritance ; 
but then, what was the inheritance without the 
boy, and what did it matter to her if she lived the 
rest of her life on bread and salad! Little appe- 
tite was she likely to have, now or any time, so 
long as Pierrot remained in the hands of these 
savage heathen; and when he came back he 
would work for his mother, and all would be well. 


CHAPTER II, 


Ir was a blessing for Madame Leroux that she 
did not and could not know all that her boy was 
enduring, or her anxieties might have been more 
than she could well bear. 

When the pirates made their raid upon the 
French fishermen they were just setting out on a 
marauding expedition, and wanted some few extra 
hands to man their vessel. It was therefore along 
time before Pierre saw, or rather touched, land 
again, and his experiences of life aboard were of 
such a kind as to make him heartily echo his 
mother’s wish, that he had never had sight of the 
sea. 

He was, of course, not strong enough to take 
his place at the oars, of which the Algerine pirates 
made great use in propelling their vessels, but he 
was just of an age to be generally useful—that is, 
to be at everybody’s beck and call, and to receive 
plenty of kicks and cuffs from all sides on every 
possible occasion. 

When at last the pirate cruiser put back—with 
some booty gained in one or two sharp encoun- 
ters—to Algiers, Pierre, by this time a half-naked 
little savage, with long, wild hair tossing about a 
mahogany-coloured face, would scarcely have been 
recognised by his mother had she seen him. 

It was with something like pleasure, or at least 
hope, that Pierre and the other captives on 
board the corsair vessel saw the gleaming white 
houses and cupolas, and the waving palm-groves 
of Algiers, rising above the bright deep-blue of 
the Mediterranean. On the one hand, to those 
in misery a change—no matter what—is welcome; 
and the place, looked at from without, was beau- 
tiful as a very paradise. On the other hand, it 
bore an evil name—a name of mysterious terror 
as of a place to which many went, and from which 
few ever returned; but of this little Pierre at least 
knew nothing. It was something to be on land 
again. He did not even know, poor little lad! 
that the land which he touched was another con- 
tinent, separated by all the wide sea from his dear 
France. Indeed, he knew nothing about all that, 
but only persuaded himself into the belief that on 
Shore life must be more tolerable than it had 
proved on the pirate vessel—that escape might 
even be possible. 











The pirates took very good care, however, not 
to allow any chance of this, notwithstanding that 
escape was a practical impossibility. All the cap- 
tives, including Pierre and his uncle—who had 
not been drowned, as his old comrade Martin 
supposed—were heavily ironed before being put 
ashore. ‘They were then, under the charge of a 
black man armed with a big whip, driven like so 
many cattle to the market-place. Here their 
names were inscribed ina roll kept for the pur- 
pose, for the Algerine Government conducted all 
these matters in a business-like manner. To be 


‘ sure, Pierre and his companions were described 


as Italians, but that was no doubt simply out of 
deference to the feelings of the French consul, 
whom it was a pity to irritate for a mere trifle; 
and, if they were not Italians, they were taken on 
or at least near Italian waters—which naturally 
comes to the same thing. 

There was no convention between Algiers and 
the Italian States, and therefore, to save disputes 
most of the unfortunates taken captive by the 
pirates were entered as belonging to that unpro- 
tected nation. 

Imagine, then, our poor Pierre standing with 
his bare shoulders blistering in the awful heat of 
the African sun in the slave-market of Algiers, 
surrounded by other captives as miserable as him- 
self, but for the most part of darker hue—negroes 
or Berbers from the interior. His uncle and the 
other fishermen have been taken possession of by 
the Dey’s officers for the service of the State, to 
row in the galleys or to labour at the harbour 
works—perhaps the worst fate of all. But little 
Pierre, not being old enough for this, is to be 
sold to whomsoever will bid the highest for him. 

Before the end of the day his fate is settled, 
and in the red glow of the African sunset we 
may see him painfully trotting beside the well- 
laden ass of his new master, who secretly chuckles 
over the excellent bargain he has made. He 
applies from time to time—by way of encourage- 
ment, no doubt—a rope’s-end to the bare back of 
his lagging slave, whom he drags, footsore, at his 
beast’s tail, while he himself lolls across its 
back, kicking his slippered feet upon its ribs. 
Ass and slave meet with very much the same 
treatment. Of the two, the ass, perhaps, though 
he is lean and scarred with much ill-usage, may be 
said to have the best of it. Certainly he has the 
best of it in one way—that he has no remembrance 
of happier times gone by. There is an Italian 
proverb which says, ‘‘ The greatest misery of grief 
is to recall past joy.” Perhaps a greater misery 
still is the consciousness that one’s troubles are 
all the result of one’s own folly, and to poor 
Pierrot’s many other miseries this crowning sor- 
row was not wanting. 


CHAPTER III. 


MEANTIME Madame Leroux was straining every 
nerve in anxious effort after her missing darling. 
Again and again she made that weary journey to 
Marseilles, demanding interviews with the Préfet 
at all hours of the day; now bringing him her 
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life’s savings, the two hundred and fifty francs of 
which she had spoken, all in silver wrapped up in 
a red cotton pocket-handkerchief; then the price 
of her cow; next the money she has been able 
to raise upon her cottage and plot of ground. At 
each visit she becomes more impatient for tidings 
of her lost one, and is, in truth, somewhat of a 
trial to the worthy magnate, who naturally has 
much business on his hands, and cannot be ex- 
pected to spend his whole time in searching for 
kidnapped fisher-boys. But the calm misery of 
her face disarms any natural indignation he might 
feel at being continually disturbed at his meals 
or in his afternoon szesfa, on the matter of the 
luckless Pierrot, and being an honest man, and a 
father himself of a boy who is always getting into 
scrapes, he does the very best he can for her. He 
takes the trouble to write to the French consul 
resident at Algiers, sends him all the money 
that the poor mother has collected, and begs him 
to do his best to buy off Pierre Leroux if, as is 
generally believed, he has really been captured by 
the pirates. 

It is, of course, many months before an answer 
of any kind can possibly be received to this. 
Communication between France and the pirate 
city is infrequent and uncertain, and the poor 
Préfet is so worn out by the constant applications 
of the agonised mother, that at last her pale, set 
face becomes a sort of nightmare to him, disturb- 
ing the repose not only of his after-dinner snooze, 
but actually keeping him tossing and wide awake 


on his bed in the still, small hours of the night. 
At length, however, to his own great relief, he 

receives a reply from the Algerine consul, which 

he hastens at once to forward to the sorrowing 


mother. It is to the effect, first, that the Préfet’s 
most polite letter has been received; secondly, 
that the surmise as to Pierre Leroux, of Rioches, 
being detained in captivity in Algiers is found to 
be correct ; and, thirdly, that arrangements for his 
release have been already entered into. Some 
little difficulty has been experienced on account 
of his having been erroneously described as of 
Italian nationality, but this has now been sur- 
mounted. Another difficulty has regard to the 
very small amount of ransom-money forwarded, a 
good proportion of which, it is said, has been paid 
to the Jewish. agents who negotiate all the sales 
and transfers of the slaves in Algiers. But, the 
letter goes on to say, it is quite possible that an 
arrangement may be made to exchange this Pierre 
Leroux for one or more of the Algerine pirates 
now imprisoned at Marseilles, to which end the 
writers best endeavours shall be applied. 
‘* Finally,” says the consul, “I am glad to tell 
you that Leroux is in fairly good health, and is 
supporting bravely the hardships of his position.” 

Mére Leroux cannot read the letter herself, but 
in a palsy of excitement she takes the red-sealed, 
important-looking missive to the parish priest and 
begs him to decipher it for her. 

When the last item of intelligence reaches her 
ears the poor woman falls suddenly down upon her 
knees, and, with extended arms, gives thanks to 
God and all His saints. 

The curé’s eyes have tears in them as he lifts 





her gently up, and, with a few kind words, dis- 
misses her. 


Then come more journeys to Marseilles, per- 
formed always barefooted by the brave woman 
that not an unnecessary sou may be wasted in the 
matter of shoeleather or sabots. The Préfet is 
not quite so much afraid of seeing her now as he 
was, although his constant reply to her eager 
questions has to be “‘ Nothing more at present.” 
But there is always that tempering “at present” 
in his answer, which is found to be a wonderful 
consolation to her and relief to him. 

At length, however, after innumerable disap- 
pointments, there is news. 

‘‘A man-of-war has gone direct from here to 
Algiers,” says the Préfet, “‘ with some of the 
pirates aboard, and with distinct directions to 
bring back your son, and any other French pri- 
soners they can get hold of. It will return in 
three weeks. Come again then.” 

How the poor mother gets through those three 
lagging weeks she hardly knows. The cord seems 
drawn too tightly to bear more tension, and is as 
if it must break. She takes to saying prayers a 
good deal—not, however, what she thinks Mon- 
sieur le Curé would consider proper, real prayers 
—not Aves and Paternosters so much as constant 
little cries of pain wrung from an aching heart. 

“‘Oh, dear God, send him!” ‘“ Dear God, let 
me live to clasp him in myarms!” “ Let me only 
know that he is safe away from that dreadful 
country!” and so on. Sometimes it occurs to 
her that she gets too much in the habit of talking 
familiarly to God about her boy, and she confesses 
it as a possible sin to Monsieur le Curé. ‘“ But, 
indeed,” she says, ‘I cannot help it, I must talk 
about him to somebody, and as I have nobody 
else I talk to God.” 

“That is,” says Monsieur le Curé, “ perhaps, 
scarcely the way to put it.” But on the whole he 
does not think the offence a grave one. 

At the end of the three weeks toa day, Madame 
Leroux presents herself at the Préfet’s house and 
demands her son. 

“ Par exemple, madame!” cries that unhappy 
official. ‘Do you think, then, that I keep your 
son in my back pocket, perhaps ?” 

Naturally, a Préfet’s temper cannot always be 
absolutely faultless, for he has many worries. 
Poor Madame Leroux is, however, too full of her 
own crushing anxiety to make any allowances, 
and she goes back on her way home footsore, but 
sorer still at heart, to wait, and wait, and wait, 
with what little patience she may. 


At the end of two weeks more she comes again, 
less peremptory this time, and a little more sick at 
heart. 

The Préfet meets her with a shining face. He 
is, after all, a good-hearted man. He even goes 
so far as to clap Mére Leroux on the back. Then 
he seizes her by the arm and drags her to the 
window, whence a view of the blue shining bay is 
to be had. “Cheer up! cheer up!” he cries; 
‘you are in luck’s way. Yonder in the distance 
is the very vessel you are waiting for No doubt 
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your boy is on board. Your troubles will soon be 
over now.” 

It is too bewildering! Almost without a word 
of thanks, the poor woman breaks away from him, 
to make her way down to the harbour. She finds 
others, too, watching the approach of the ship in 
which her hopes centre. An old sailor lends her 
a telescope; but she can see nothing through it 
that interests her. She does not care about the 
vessel, she wants only to see her boy. 

She tells her story to some of the red-capped 
sailors who crowd the quay, and finds ready sym- 
pathy. 

“Jump into my boat,” says one, after a while; 
“T, too, have a mother, and I know what she 
would feel if I had been spirited away like your 
son, good-for-nothing fellow though I am. We 
will pull out to the ship as she comes into har- 
bour.” 

Gratefully the widow accepts the offer, and, 
Jacques’s services being supplemented by others, 
there is quite a little friendly fight as to whom 
the honour of escorting her is to fall. Finally, 
six oars, held by three pairs of stout arms, waft 
her rapidly over the blue rippling water towards 
the stately ship, which, with all sail set, is proudly 
plashing across the bay. 

Other boats put out too, but the widow’s is first 
to reach the vessel, just as it casts anchor. Then 
there is a wild interchange of shouts. Madame 
Leroux is too dazed—sick with expectation, or, 
perhaps, if the truth be told, with her sea pas- 


sage, to know very well what is going on; but she 
is constantly cheered and encouraged by her com- 
panions in the boat, whose enthusiasm is beyond 


all bounds. They scream, they shed tears, they 
are almost frantic with delight when the answer 
is shouted out that Pierre Leroux is there, safe 
and sound. A rope is thrown from the vessel ; 
there is more shouting; a form is seen rapidly 
descending the ship’s ladder. Mére Leroux gasps 
for breath—the whole world is swimming round 
with her—she closes her eyes. There is a plump 
into the boat; a shriek of triumph from the men 
beside her. Feebly she holds out her arms, and 
opening her longing eyes, fixes them with a cruel 
fascination upon—her husband’s brother—Pierre 
Leroux, indeed, but not her Pierre! With a 
wildly passionate cry the poor mother falls back 
senseless ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


ArreR this the Préfet of Marseilles has no very 
rosy time of it, for, to add to all his other worries, 
there comes to him regularly every week a half- 
crazy old woman who teases his life out. Some- 
times she weeps and implores, sometimes she 
threatens, sometimes she upbraids, but she is 
always there, on the same day of the week, and at 
the same hour, until at last the Préfet is ready to 
run away anywhere to hide from her; but that 
does little good. She is always in wait for him. 
Once she waited a whole night through, and in 
the morning, there she was! 

A relation of hers, too, who seems to be equally 





weary of her, makes a formal complaint that his 
life is a burthen to him on account of her cease- 
less revilings and threats. He also believes him- 
self to be in danger, although he is forced to 
admit that her threats have always reference to 
the torments of a future state, and that she has 
done him no actual personal injury. But he, per- 
haps not unnaturally, objects to be cursed in 
season and out of season, and insists that she may 
be shut up as insane. 

Pierre Leroux takes his fortunate escape from 
Barbary very coolly. If the ransom sent was not 
intended for him it is of course a pity, but cer- 
tainly not his fault, nor can he be expected to go 
back and tell the barbarians so, as he sometimes 
explains to his acquaintances. Yet, truth to say, 
he is not much of a favourite among his former 
friends and associates, and there are not wanting 
those who wonder at his impudence in venturing 
to return amongst them at the price of his 
nephew’s ransom, and who have an idea that the 
poor mother’s curses are little more than the 
victim of them deserves. A considerable amount 
of public interest and sympathy are thus excited 
for the unhappy woman in her little village world. 
And, fortunately for her, just as the Préfet, worn- 
out by her importunities, is making up his mind to 
sign a paper for her committal to the untender mer- 
cies of a madhouse, her sad story comes to the ears 
of some charitable women, sisters of mercy, who 
cultivate a farm with their own hands, and have 
a sort of refuge for sick or distressed folk some 
few miles along the coast from Marseilles. 

Into their hands the Préfet is willing enough 
to resign her, for he has, afterall, a kindly feeling 
for her sorrows; and Pierre Leroux, to do him 
justice, has no worse desires towards the woman 
he has injured than to be rid of her and her 
reproaches. 

But it is not without difficulty, indeed, not with- 
out some gentle violence, that the poor distracted, 
homeless, and half-starved woman is induced to 
accept the asylum now offered her. After a time, 
however, she becomes more amenable, and in the 
simple hard toil and kindly service for others 
which she shares with those about her, the widow’s 
mind, or what is left of it, regains some portion 
of its serenity. 

She gave up her persecution of the Préfet; she 
even ceased to spend her life in calling down 
Heaven’s vengeance on the man whom she de- 
clared to have been her evil genius. And as she 
grew calmer and less bitter there seemed to grow 
into her mind a conviction that if she would be 
patient her boy would yet be restored to her. 

Day after day, month after month, year even after 
year passed by, but the hope, instead of dying away, 
grew stronger and stronger. Her body grew weaker. 
She was an old woman before her time, bent with 
sorrow rather than with age; but as time went on 
the hard, stern look that had once been on het 
face faded out of it, while her eyes would light with 
something of youthful brightness as she talked of 
the time when her child would come home. She 
even amused herself by piecing and repairing the 
boy’s old garments—garments which in any case 
would be far too small for him now; and every day 
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of her life, in sun, or wind, or rain, she would make 
her way down to a certain point on the shore, 
whence she could look across the blue Mediter- 
ranean to watch for the vessel which was to bring 
her darling back. 

Then came the memorable year 1816, when 
England did a deed of which she may be proud. 
And let Englishmen thank God there are a good 
many such deeds written in her history, although 
there may be others of which she must needs be 
ashamed. In this year England’s gallant admiral, 
Lord Exmouth, with his little fleet, sailed right up 
to the walls of the old pirate stronghold, demanding 
the release of all the Christian slaves held there 
in bondage; and when the pirates refused to 
grant the demand, he laid the stronghold in 
ruins, and put an end to what had long been 
a disgrace to civilised Europe, releasing some 
thousands of innocent persons from the most 
cruel servitude. 

The deed was all the more to the credit of the 
British arms, inasmuch as not one of the rescued 
slaves was English, but all belonged to the other 
nations of Europe. 

The good news of thedestruction of the pirate city 
spread, we may be sure, far and wide, even through 
France, where English deeds of valour were not 
likely, at that time, to be highly appreciated ; but 
not somuch asa suspicion of the truth reached Mére 
Leroux, for the good sisters in whose care she 
was feared to disturb her mind by any unusual 
excitement. Yet bya sort of intuition, perhaps— 


who can say ?—if not by some ray of light sent 
direct from above, the poor mother seemed to 
know that the realisation of her long hope was at 
hand. 

She was so weak in body now that her daily 
pilgrimage to the shore had long been given up, 
but each morning, at her earnest wish, her little 








couch was placed beside a window through which 
a glimpse of blue sea was visible, and here she 
would lie, hour after hour, gazing out, not with 
any undue impatience, but with a look of longing 
expectation on her face. 

When at last the sisters actually had news which 
they wished to break to her gently, she was in no 
way agitated or surprised, but only said, gently, 
“He is coming. Yes, I know, I have been wait- 
ing for him all the day.” 

The long, weary years of watching and hoping 
seemed to her now, in the approaching light ot 
Eternity, but as one day! 

Only when a rough, sailor-clad form came sud- 
denly before her, springing, she scarcely knew 
whither—out of sea or sky—did she show any sign 
of excitement. Then she half rose from her bed 
and fell back—shrinking from his rough embrace 
to rise again and hold him at arm’s length, gazing 
with a wistful longing into his face. Her features 
worked with emotion, too strong for speech. She 
gazed searchingly and painfully as though for 
some lost clue. 

Then, at last, something in the tone of the 
voice, although so changed from what it had been 
when last she heard it, something in the look of 
the eyes, convinced her. 

Once more she held out her shaking arms, and 
enfolded her long lost darling within them. 

Then she lay back once more. “ Forgive us 
our sins as we forgive them—” she murmured. 
No more words came. But on her face there 
stole that look of peace which is seen only on the 
faces of those to whom God is very near. She 
closed her eyes. Joy, peace, pardon for herself as 
well as for others, had come in that one over- 
powering moment in which her tired spirit was 
borne from earth to heaven. 

L. G. SEGUIN. 





THE STORY OF THE ARMADA 


TOLD FROM THE STATE PAPERS. 


PART 1 








ee if this was not an age for celebrating 

centenaries, the present year would probably 
have been remembered by thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen as a centenary of one of the leading 
events in English history—the defeat of the Span- 


ish Armada. As it is, this tercentenary of the 
most seriously-conceived, carefully-planned, and 








nearly successful foreign effort to subdue England 
that has been made since the Norman Conquest, 
bids fair to be commemorated with unusual cere- 
mony throughout the country. Readers may be 
glad, therefore, to refresh their memories on some 
points of interest in the story of the Armada. 

It is a difficult task to find anything new 
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to say upon a subject into which exhaustive re- 
search has been already made, and about which 
many pages have been already written; and the 
writer does not aim so much at drawing new con- 
clusions from the story as it has often been put 
before us, or at unearthing additional facts con- 
nected with it, as he does at telling it as far as 
possible in the way that England’s defenders— 
Howard, Drake, Seymour, and others—told it to 
the Queen and her Council; and as the King of 
Spain’s commanders and correspondents narrated 
it to their sovereign. Thanks to a careful pre- 
servation of State papers both in London and at 
Simancas, the nineteenth century writer is en- 
abled to do this. 

More than passing reference must not, I fear, 
be made to the events which preceded the dispatch 
of the Armada. The Reformation was but one 
phase, though by far the most important, of a 
movement which had shaken Europe to its centre. 
In every country there was strife and bloodshed, 
the old forces and the new were joined in deadly 
grapple. England had become a fortress of the 
Protestant faith, and a refuge for the oppressed of 
other lands. Philip’s personal feelings towards 
this country in 1588 were an open secret in 
every court. His marriage to Mary had ended 
only in hate. Elizabeth’s subsequent rejection of 
his offer precluded him the hope of ever sharing 
the English throne. His private animosities, 
and bolder ambitions, coincided with the aims of 
the Church of Rome, and made him the natural 
instrument of the movement by which she sought 
to recover the dominant power in Europe. The 
execution of the Scottish Queen had defeated 
his schemes for giving the English crown to a 
sovereign who would agree to its ultimate set- 
tlement upon himself. Nothing but an actual 
recourse tc arms could now make him King of 
England, or wrest the country from Protestant 
hands. Hence tne despatch of the Spanish Armada. 
In 1588, too, the Pope had at length definitely 
agreed to contribute a fixed sum towards the sub- 
jugation of England, though, it may be remarked, 
after the failure of the undertaking he backed out 
of his bargain. Contemporary documents, still 
extant at home and abroad, let us into the feelings 
of sovereigns and diplomatists on the subject, and 
the student who seeks to take an unbiassed view 
of the situation, to disentangle actual facts from 
creations of the historian’s fancy, will do well 
to avail himself as much as possible of such 
material in considering this period of history. 


Let us at che outset say a word as to the condi- 
tion of the English fleet in 1588, and the steps 
which during the first half of that year were taken 
to resist the long-threatened attack from Spain. 

Whilst the Spanish ambassadors in France and 
at Rome were busy in settling whether their 
master should be allowed to enjoy the sole glory of 
conquering England, or whether the other Catho- 
lic powers of Europe should be privileged to assist 
in the undertaking; whilst Philip was pushing 
forward with the utmost energy, warlike prepara- 
tions which no one seriously doubted were directed 
against England, Elizabeth sat at home with 





folded hands, led by a misplaced zeal for economy 
into the belief that perhaps, after all, the efforts 
she was making to ensure peace might be success- 
ful, and that entering into negotiations with her 
forces in a proper state of efficiency might only 
increase the probability of war. The effect of her 
parsimony upon the army was disastrous in the 
extreme. Upon the navy, with which we are now 
more particularly coi cerned, the energy and skill 
of Sir John Hawkins had, in a degree, counter- 
acted this baneful influence. Into his hands 
Elizabeth had placed the entire management of 
her naval affairs, and although she tied those 
hands in every possible way, his extraordinary 
skill enabled him, if not to keep the navy up to a 
proper stanc.urd of strength in point of numbers, 
at least to maintain such ships as were afloat— 
good and strong they were, if somewhat old—fit 
to face the fiercest gale. 

From the beginning of the year 1588 Sir John had 
been more than ordinarily zealous in seeing the 
Queen’s ships properly overhauled. When busi- 
ness took him for a while fror. Plymouth he 
left his brother William Hawkins in charge of the 
repairing, and some of William’s letters bear 
testimony to the vigour with which the work 
was being pushed forward. In one of these commu- 
nications, written from Plymouth after a hard day’s 
work, and dated “this 17th of February, 1587, at 
seven of the clock at night,” gives us a very vivid 
picture of the scene it describes: “‘ The Hope and 
Nonparylya (sc) are both graved and bottomed, 
and this tide into the road again, and the Revenge 
now aground. I hope she shall likewise go into 
the road also to-morrow. We have and do trim 
one side of every ship by night and the other 
by day. The ships get aground so strongly, 
and are so staunch as if they were made of a 
whole tree. The doing of it is very chargeable 
for that it is done by torchlight and cressets, and 
in an extreme gale of wind, which consumes pitch, 
tallow, and furze abundantly.” 

In 1583 Burleigh, Walsingham, Howard, Drake, 
and Frobisher had made examination into the 
state of our ships and stores. The settled charge 
for future maintenance of the navy was then 
limited to £4,000 a year, an amount which was to 
cover wages and materials for repairs; any special 
expedition, or the building of any new ship, being 
provided for bya special estimate, which was always 
cut down to the lowest figure before the Queen 
would agree to it. In 1588 less than forty ships 
carried the Queen’s flag, fifteen of these were but 
small cutters and pinnaces, only thirteen were 
above 400 tons. Many of the ships had been 
built by Henry vii, and had experienced more 
than a fair share of wear and tear. Amongst 
those which had been added to the fleet since 
Elizabeth’s accession were the Bonaventura, 600 
tons; the Rainbow and the Vanguard, 500 tons 
each; the Ark Raleigh? and the Victory, 800 tons 
each ; the Bear and the Elizabeth Jonas, goo tons 
each; and the Triumph, 1,000 tons. 





1 1588 New Style. 
vessel has 


2 This been frequently called the ‘‘ Ark Royal.” In contem- 
poay documents I find her almost always described as the ‘‘ Ark Ra- 
leigh ;” only on one occasion—in a document undated but nearly con- 
temporary—I find her name spelled “‘ Arke Royall.” 
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The Queen was perhaps encouraged in her par- 
simony with regard to naval affairs by the hope 
that if the blow threatened by Spain actually fell, 
the wealthy English traders and other private ship- 
owners would come forward to her aid, as they had 
previously done in the hour of need. We know 
that in this she was not disappointed, and that the 
privateers sent out from our various coast towns, 
armed as they always were to resist the onslaughts 
of pirates, became most useful auxiliaries when 
the Armada was in the Channel. 

If Elizabeth was guilty of a gross error of judg- 
ment in exercising such stint in fitting out and 
building ships, she was still more guilty in her 
endeavours to curtail expenses by lessening the 
quality and amount of food supplied to the sailors, 
and in her sparing administration of supplies. 
Her economy seemed positively to increase with 
the probability of attack. In March, 1588, she 
was considering a proposal for just halving the 
cost of her seamen’s diet. 

“Every man’s victuall of beef cost 4d. a day, 
at 2d. the pound, besides cask and salt. And so 
the mess, being four persons, amounteth to 16d. 
the day for their meat, besides bread and drink.” 
By altering “ that kind of victuall” to “fish, oyle, 
and peaze,” the charge would be “‘ but 3d. for 3 
fishes the day at ros. the hundred of newlandfishe, 
2d. in oyle for the mess the day, and 2d. in peason 
at 2s. the bushell; with one penny upon every 
mess the day for cask,” and other charges “‘ which 
amounteth to in all but unto 8d. the day.” The 


Queen would thus “save the other 8d. on every 
mess the day, which is half the charge that the 


beef did stand. Which for the 20,000 men afore- 
said according to her Majesty’s allowance did 
amount unto / 5,333 6s. 8¢. The moiety whereof 
saved is £ 2,666 13s. 4d.” 

For months past naval men of experience had 
been urging the desirability of no longer wasting 
time at home in idleness, but of putting to sea and 
giving fight to the Spaniards on their own shores. 
But the Queen was obstinate in her determination 
to keep her fleet within the Channel. Drake’s 
letter to the Council, written on the 30th of 
March, puts very plainly before us the case for 
those who advocated our taking the initiative in 
the coming struggle. 

“| humbly beseech my most gracious Sovereign 
and your Lordships to hear my poor opinion with 
favor, and so to judge of it according to your great 
wisdoms. 

“If your Lordships think the King of Spain 
intends the invasion of England he will doubtless 
have a large force in Spaine, and thereon he will 
make his groundwork or foundation whereby the 
Prince of Parma may have the better entrance, 
which in mine own judgment is most to be feared. 
But if the Spanish Fleet can be stopped in Spain, 
so that they may not come through the seas as 
conquerors, which they think to do, then shall 
the Prince of Parma have such a check as were 
meete. 

To prevent this, the forces here should be 
made as strong as to your Lordships’ wisdoms 
shall be thought convenient, for two causes— 
first, that they are like to strike the first blow; 





and, secondly, it will put great and good hearts 
into her Majesty’s subjects, and give them hope 
of victory. 

“‘Next, under God’s mighty protection, the 
advantage and gain of time and place will be the 
only and chief means for our good, wherein I 
beseech your Lordships to persevere as you have 
begun, for with fifty sail of shipping we shall do 
more good upon their own coast than a great many 
more at home, and the sooner we are gone the 
better we shall be able to impeach them.” 

This letter is also important in giving us, at its 
conclusion, reliable information of a device of 
the Spaniards to get ships into English waters 
under cover of our own flag. There are, says 
Drake, “‘ divers of those Biscayans abroad wear- 
ing English flags, whereof there are made in 
Lisbon three hundred with the red cross, which 
is a great presumption, proceeding of the haughti- 
ness and pride of the Spaniards, and not to be 
tolerated by any true natural English heart.” 

As time went on, the effect of the inferior 
quality of the victuals supplied to the fleet, and 
of their extreme scantiness, was becoming a 
source of the deepest anxiety to the naval com- 
manders. Elizabeth took actual personal super- 
vision of the victualling, and issued provisions 
enough only for a month at a time. With the 
powder and shot she was equally sparing, for 
Drake had, she considered, expended too much 
on “‘ mere practice.” The largest ships carried, 
therefore, but sufficient for a day and a half’s ser- 
vice, the smaller for only a day. The feeling 
existing in the fleet at such a proceeding shall be 
expressed in Lord Howard’s letters to Burleigh 
and Walsingham : 

“I am sorry,” he writes to Walsingham, “her 
Majesty is so careless of this most dangerous 
time. I fear me much, and with grief I think 
it, that her Majesty relieth upon a hope that 
will deceive her and greatly endanger her, and 
then will it not be her money nor her jewels 
that will help, for as they will do good in time 
so will they help nothing for the redeeming 
of time being lost. I dare say her Majesty will 
look that men should fight for her, and I know 
they will at this time. I pray heartily for a peace, 
for I see that which should be the ground of a 
honourable war will never appear, for sparing and 
war hath no affinity together. From Margate, 
Easter-day.” 

The following day he wrote to Burleigh an even 
stronger letter : 

“I thought good to remind Lordship how 
necessary it is to have a better provision of 
victuals than for one month, considering the 
great service that is likely to fall out, and danger 
might be bred if we should be in want of victual 
at the time of service. We are victualed now 
from the zoth April to the 18th May, and it is 
said the Spaniards will at the latest come out in 
the midst of May being the 1sth. No one will 
venture to carry t ships to Portsmouth under 
a month’s victual. When our victual does come 
it will take four or five days to take in, and if the 
weather fall out bad, ten days. I think since ever 
there were ships in this realm it was never heard 
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of that but a-month’s victual was prepared for to 
victual withal. King Harry, her Majesty’s father, 
never made a lesser provision of supply than six 
weeks, and yet there was a marvelous help upon 
any extremity, for there was ever provisions at 
Portsmouth, and also at Dover, and his baking 
and brewing there so as for the service then, 
which was only for France, it was ever at hand 
upon any necessity. My Lord, I think 
there never was a more willing company to ven- 
ture their lives in her Majesty’s service than be 
here, therefore it were a pity they should lack at 
the time of service. The Ark is arrived 
this morning here at Margate wonderfully well 
trimmed and mended of her leak, which was a 
bolt forgotten to be driven in and the one side 
covered with pitch, so it could not be seen. 
Margate Roads, 8th April.” 

About the middle of April Drake made one 
more unsuccessful effort to induce the Queen to 
consent to the English fleet sailing to Spain. 
“The enemy’s strength,” he said, “is great, 
gathered together, and ready to invade.” Yet if 
Elizabeth would but send more ample supplies, 
and the additional ships she was holding back in 
the Thames and Medway, an attack could be 
made upon the Spaniards at Lisbon, which he 
believed would be successful. However, nothing 
was done, and by the middle of the following 
month the news that reached England of the for- 
wardness and greatness of Philip’s preparations 
left it out of the question for an English fleet to 
do anything more than guard our own shores. 

At this time the fleet was divided into three 
sections. Some of the most useful vessels were 
at last allowed to quit their moorings in the 
Thames and Medway and join their companions 
in the Channel. Lord Henry Seymour lay off 
Dunkirk. He states in one of his letters that 
he ‘‘ parted company with Howard on the 2rst 
of May,” his Lordship taking his course to Ply- 
mouth, having a very good wind for the pur- 
pose. On reaching Plymouth, Drake, in the 
Revenge, and with a fleet of thirty-nine privateers 
which he had raised mainly at his own cost, came 
out of port to meet him, and the two admirals 
entered Plymouth together on the morning of 
the 23rd of May. 

During the anxious month that passed between 
this time and the appearance of the Armada, the 
letters from Howard and Drake give us a very 
vivid picture of what was happening at Plymouth. 
‘“* My Lord,” writes Howard on the 18th of May, 
‘we have here now but eighteen days’ victuals, 
and there is none to be gotten in all this country, 
and what that is to go with all to sea your Lord- 
ship may judge.” Yet, he says, he “dare not 
tarry,” since news reaches them daily “that the 
Spaniards are ready to sail with the first fair wind.” 
“Then,” continued the admiral, ‘‘though we 
starve, we will push frward to meet the enemy.” 
In a subsequent letter he dwells upon the pity it 
was that ‘‘the gallentest company” ever seen in 
England should “lack meat.” 

The spring in 1588 had been late in coming, if, 
indeed, it had ever come at all—for, as a writer 
at this time puts it, the fact that winter had passed 





might be known only by the lengthened days, 
On those May days that the fleet spent at Ply- 
mouth the wind was blowing with the force of a 
winter's gale, and adding to the discomfort and 
anxiety of the commanders and their crews. 

The advent of June brought but little improve- 
ment in the weather. “The wind,” writes 
Howard on the 13th, “holdeth here at west and 
south-west, and bloweth up so that no ships but 
her Majesty’s great ships dare ride in this Sound, 
but are fain to go into the haven. If it begin to 
show any likelihood to be northerly or easterly, I 
do go out straight and all my company. . . Here 
is such weather as never was seen at this time of 
the year.” Despite almost continuous application, 
no fresh supplies had yet arrived at Plymouth. In 
this letter he tells Walsingham that their victuals 
would be ‘“‘ spent” by the next Saturday. Still the 
men behaved admirably, none having attempted 
mutiny, though a knowledge of the state of sup- 
plies was general. Kindly handled, “they will 
bear want, and run through the fire and water.” 
The storm blew yet more fiercely that night ; and 
the next day Howard wrote again to Walsingham, 
evidently in the gravest apprehension for the 
safety of his ships. He was vexed that he had 
been unable to put to sea, and seems to have 
been convinced that his not doing so had allowed 
the enemy to land on the western shores of either 
Scotland or Ireland. “Sir,” he says, ‘‘ we have 
endured these three days—Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday—an extreme continual storm. Myself 
and some four or five of the greatest ships have 
ridden it out in the Sound because we had no 
room in Catwater for the lesser ships that were 
there; nor betwixt the shore and the island, be- 
cause Sir Francis Drake, with four or five other 
ships, did ride there. Myself and my company in 
these ships do continually tarry and lie abroad in 
all the storm, where we may compare that we have 
danced as lustily as the gallantest dancers in the 
Court.” 

Another week passed without provisions arriv- 
ing, Howard’s letter to Walsingham of the rgth of 
June is penned in a strain which shows that even 
the stout hearts that had stood firm so long were 
at length failing, not from fear of the enemy, but 
from fear that their own flesh and blood—their 
Queen, for whom they were willing to lay down 
their lives—was bound by some fatal spell which 
she would not shake off till too late... “‘ For the 
love of God,” he writes, “do not let her Majesty 
care for charges,” but send provisions for the 
almost starving crews at once. Ile concludes by 
begging Walsingham to be his ‘‘ good friend” to 
the Queen, and move her, “that if please God to 
call me to him in this service,” to make some 
suitable provision for his ‘“‘ poor wife,” as he 
would not leave her so well off “as a good wife 
deserved.” 

A few days later he made a final appeal, ad- 
dressed to the Queen herself, in which he begs her 
“for the love of Jesus Christ” to awake. Provi- 
sions came at last, early in July, after the regular 
store had been exhausted for several days, during 
which the men had been fed on such as could 
be bought at Plymouth, and at the personal ex- 
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pense of the commanders. The newly-arrived 
victuals were only sufficient for another month. 
Lord Henry Seymours squadron, which was 
cruising higher up the Channel, had suffered 
equally from shortness of stores. 

It is now time to turn our attention to what was 
passing in Spain, where, as we have said, Philip’s 
activity had been as marked as Elizabeth’s sloth. 
He suffered a heavy loss in the death of the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, in whom he had placed a 
well-founded confidence, and into whose hands 
he had given the entire charge of the “ invincible 
Armada.” But except for this, fortune had smiled 
upon him, and in the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
who was appointed Admiral of the Armada, he had 
found a very capable substitute. The most hope- 
ful feeling existed throughout the Spanish penin- 
sula; nobles, gentry, and workmen alike were 
painting to themselves and each other attractive 
pictures of the fresh opening that would lie before 
them in conquered England. ‘‘ Do you pray God,” 
writes a wealthy Spaniard to a friend on the eve of 
joining the Armada, “that in England He doth 
give me a house of some very rich merchant, 
where I may place my ensign, which [house] the 
owner thereof will ransom of me in thirty thousand 
ducats;” but on remembering the force of the 
expedition he was joining in he adds, regretfully, 
“I do fear, though, that, seeing us, they will pre- 
sently yield and agree unto all our King will 
demand, for his force is marvelous great by sea 
and land.” 

The fleet which was to perform these wondrous 
feats was divided into six squadrons, each under 
a tried and capable commander. It consisted in 
all of 129 vessels. Sixty-five of these were ships of 
above 700 tons, seven were more than 1,000 tons, 
the largest 1,300 tons. The store of victuals was 
enormous. Not more than 8,o0o sailors were 
carried so as to leave a greater space for accom- 
modating the vast force of soldiers which Philip 
crowded on board to perform the land fighting 
after a landing on English soil had been effected. 
Amongst these was the flower of the Catholic 
gentry and nobility of Europe. A very few came 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

For the proper control of this gigantic expedi- 
tion Sidonia himself prepared a set of rules, which 
were printed and distributed to the commanders 
of the different ships. Each copy bore the signa- 
ture of the Admiral, and the date 21st of May, 
1588. One of these is preserved amongst the 
English State papers (taken, no doubt, from a 
captured Spanish ship), and along with it is 
a contemporary translation which is worthy of 
study. The religious nature of the undertaking 
is expressed in the first paragraph of the rules : 

‘** First, and before all things, all the persons 
aforesaid [those engaged on the expedition], from 
the highest to the lowest, are to understand that 
the principal foundation wherewith his Majesty 
hath been moved to make and undertake this 
journey hath been, and is to the end, to serve 
God our Lord, and to bring again to His church 
and bosom many people and souls which, being 
oppressed by the heretics and enemies of our 
holy Catholic faith, they keep in subjection.” 





The one great object of the Armada having 
been set forth, Sidonia continues by stating how 
those engaged in so holy a war should enter 
upon it; “let them enter into their ships con- 
fessed, and receiving the Sacrament with such 
great sorrow for their sins as I do hope they all 
will.” The second order directed that no soldier 
taking part in the expedition should “ blaspheme 
and renounce our Lord God, nor our Lady, nor 
the Saints,” upon pain of heavy punishment. For 
less serious crimes the commanders of the ships 
were to use their own discretion as to using some 
light form of punishment—such as taking away 
the offender’s allowance of wine. None were to 
“‘ play or game at night.” Sidonia himself was to 
be the judge in any disputes that might arise on 
the voyage. ‘‘ Every morning the boys, according 
as is accustomed, shall give the good-morrow at 
the foot of the mainmast, and in the evening 
shall say ‘ Ave Maria,’ and some days the ‘ Salve 
Regina,’ or at the least every Saturday, with the 
Litany.” The jealousy too often existing between 
soldiers and sailors whilst on shipboard was appre- 
hended, and provided for by the careful Sidonia. 
‘It behoveth much,” ran one of the orders, “‘ for 
the preservation of good success of this army that 
there be good agreement and friendship between 
the soldiers and the mariners, and that they be- 
have themselves so lovingly together that there 
arise nor happen no differences, tumults, or other 
occasions of quarrels between them.” 

The firing of a gun from the San Martin, 
Sidonia’s ship, was to be signal for departure. 
So far as possible the admiral’s vessel was to take 
the lead of the other ships during the whole voy- 
age, but every day at nightfall the chief ships were 
to sail as near as possible to the San Martin, and 
after making a due salute ‘“‘ with trumpets if they 
have any, or else with whistles and men,” return 
to their places to learn what were the orders for 
the night. The Spaniards must have made a care- 
ful study of the western part of the English Chan- 
nel. We find in Sidonia’s instructions allusions to 
various well known points upon our coast—“ la 
bay a de S. Miguel de Montesbay,” between the 
“* Longaneos” | Longhips] and the “ Lisart.” An 
elaborate code was prepared of light signalling 
by night, and of flag signalling by day; only 
persons of especially good eyesight were to be 
employed on the look-out. The ship that first 
discovered England “shall make a sign by strik- 
ing both top sails together ; ” if the discovery be by 
night “‘he shall shoot a peice and cast about to 
the sea showing two lights in the poop.” The 
admiral’s signal that he had news to impart was 
“‘ putting a flag in the quarter of his poop, hard by 
the lantern.” If fire broke out on board any ship, 
“which,” says Sidonia, ‘‘God of His mercy defend,” 
boats were to be sent to aid the burning ship and 
rescue her crew—a wide berth was then to be given 
to her. All food was to be carefully handed out 
by responsible persons, neither soldiers nor sailors 
might help themselves. Those in charge were 
“‘to see that the allowances be distributed in good 
time, to the end all men may have supped before 
night.” The officers were to have special care 
“that the soldiers keep always their weapons very 
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clean” and in good order, so as to be ready when- 
ever wanted. The soldiers were also to “‘ exercise 
themselves with the same weapons” twice a week; 
powder and shot was to be always ready in all the 
ships, and gunners were to- provide “ tubbs and 





two boats laden with stones “to throw with 
the hand” when an actual fight began, and 
“pipes sawn asunder in the middle, necessary 
to be filled with water in the day of battle, 
and vlaced between the pieces and higher decks 


halfbutts with water and vinegar with all other | where they shall be thought most needful, and by 


provisions that is accustomed,” and to prepare 
“bonnets, old sails, and wet cloths, cloaks, and 
mantles, for quenching of wild fire.” The soldiers 
were to keep their “ fighting-places” clean “ and 
unpestered with chests and other things.” No 
“hanging beds of cotton wool” were to be used 
by either soldiers or sailors. The sailors were to 
be lodged “in the higher rooms and castles on 
the prow and poop.” Every ship was to carry 
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them shall be laid old clothes and mantles, which, 
being wet, may quench all kinds of fires.” The 
“‘ fireworks ” were only to be given to “the most 
aptest persons,” lest those standing around should 
suffer injury. Finally, that none might plead 
ignorance of Sidonia’s commands, he ordered 
them to be read three times a week to all the 
sailors and soldiers on board each ship. 
W. J. HARDY 
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VOICES FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


‘©THE CITY OF PERPETUAL WASTES.” 


Y husband has a great respect for Mr. Fraser 

in his professional capacity as a builder. All 

Mr. Fraser’s capacities and character seem to 

have gone into his business, for, domestically and 
socially, he is an innocent nonentity. I fancy that 
the aim of his life is to contrive to satisfy Mrs. 
Fraser’s financial requirements without violating 
his own high principles of honest work and fair 
dealing. It is very hard when one in a married 
pair is resolved to earn uprightly, while the other 
is determined to spend as “‘ other people spend.” 


It was a few days afterwards before I heard 
anything more about this pamphlet, and then my 
husband came into the parlour saying, 

‘* Here is Mr. Fraser’s loan, and I have indeed 
been deeply interested in it, for it has given form 
and facts to many stray thoughts and fancies of 
my own. It is called ‘London, What it is— 
What it might be,’ byan Architect.! It deals with 
the unchecked and undirected growth of London, 
pointing out the evils attendant thereon, and rais- 
ing the question as to how the mischievous tide 
can be stemmed.” 

‘I suppose London is the original sinner in 
this respect, and also the greatest sinner,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ But it seems to me that all the provin- 
cial cities I know hasten to do evil after her 
example.” 

“That is quite true,” said Alick; ‘‘and the great 
pity of it is, that while in London many people are 
now alive to the evil which is already wrought, 


4 Printed for private circulation. 








and are striving to mitigate and arrest it (though 
overwhelmed and nearly paralysed by its magni- 
tude), in many of these provincial cities the evil is 
still to do, and all that is needed is that selfishness 
and inconsideration should be restrained from their 
handiwork, and brought to pause before they de- 
stroy trees and old landmarks, and banish sunshine 
and fresh air, and all the amenities of wholesome 
existence. The difficulty is, how to bring facts 
before people to stir them to a practical course 
of prevention. At present we are apt to get plenty 
of lamentation over what is done, but absolute 
silence concerning what is doing, or still to do.” 

“ Do you know the last Vandalism in our own 
city?” I asked; for I had lately paid a visit to 
the capital of our shire without Alick’s com- 
pany. ‘“‘ They have cut down all the fine old trees 
in the grounds of the house of Western Grove, 
and they have covered the area with narrow streets 
of tall erections in the most dreary barrack-like 
style of architecture, which can have no outlook, 
either to the back or the front, except into neigh- 
bouring windows. Nordo I suppose the building 
of those houses can be very solid or satisfac- 
tory.” 

“What! Have they really destroyed all those 
fine old trees?” exclaimed my husband. ‘That 
was the only well-wooded spot on all the western 
side of the city, and in such a climate, how long 
those grand trees must have taken to attain their 
perfection! They can scarcely be replaced in 
less than a century. And yet, the city is already 
stretching far around Western Grove; and I al- 
ways thought it would be allowed to remain, a 
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thing of beauty for the eye, and of air for the 
lungs, even if it continued reserved as private 
property, or had a few villas and cottages cun- 
ningly inserted in its glades. But now, in forty 
or fifty years’ time, I suppose it will be a squalid, 
shabby neighbourhood, where the best conditions 
of life are impossible. And then double the 
money which might have secured it, in all its 
beauty, for the city, will be spent on acquiring 
some bare outlying field, and laying that out ‘asa 
park,’ with hard gravel walks, and rows of sickly 
saplings!” 


“IT suppose you saw this whole process gone 
through while you lived in London ?” I said. 

“Yes, indeed,” Alick answered. ‘ The writer 
of this pamphlet says, graphically, but without 
any exaggeration, that ‘ for the last fifty years the 
suburbs of London have been the hunting-ground 
of jobbers and land companies, with their army of 
lawyers, auctioneers, and surveyors, who have en- 
riched themselves and impoverished the commu- 
nity, so that the metropolis of England and its 
environs resemble some huge volcano, from the 
crater of which have been vomited scoriz, ashes, 
dust, mud, lava, and other chaotic abominations 
of all kinds, which, flowing down its sides or 
falling in showers from the air, have inundated 
the neighbouring country, overwhelming villages, 
destroying trees, laying waste f.clds, orchards, and 
gardens, and leaving in the place of beauty and 
fertility, an arid and cheerless desolation.’ ” 

“I remember the experience of a friend of 
mine,” I narrated. ‘‘She and her mother took a 
little cottage in a suburb of London. Its attrac- 
tion to them was that it was a quiet, out-of-the- 
world corner. The cottage stood on the margin 
of a little green, from which opened a winding, 
rural road, overhung by the trees and flanked by 
the greensward of a magnificent paddock, and 
with scarcely a house down its whole length save 
one old mansion standing behind an avenue, and 
used asa school. My friends took their cottage 
on a lease for aterm of years. A very few months 
after they entered into possession, a huge hospital 
for infectious disease was built upon the paddock, 
the school naturally took to flight, the old mansion 
was pulled down, the fields on either side of the 
road were denuded of their trees and hedges and 
let out in building lots. The whole was presently 
covered with scamped buildings of the meanest 
and vulgarest description, and when I last heard 
from my friend, she said that even the little green 
had fallen a prey to the spoilers, and that not a 
single spot remained where her mother could take 
a quiet stroll or enjoy a rest in the open air. The 
suburb is a ‘genteel’ one, crowded with people 
with hard-earned incomes ranging from / 100 to 
£5300. What adoom has descended upon their 
aged and infirm, and their little children !” 

“Ah, and upon their strong and brave bread- 
winners, too,” said Alick. ‘‘ Think what it must 
be to toil all day among city noises and smells, 
and then retire at night to mere vapid monotony. 
Enough to swamp the sinking heart and craze the 
overwrought brain; which a little variety or 
beauty might cheer and soothe into renewed 





strength. Thus does our legislative negligence 
leave our citizens to pass through—not the fire of 
Moloch — but the mill of Mammon. For it is 
greed which does these things. Our author men- 
tions just such a case, where a plot of twenty 
acres, bringing a rent of 80 per annum as grass 
land, was manipulated by a building speculator 
till it realised a rental of over £3,000 yearly. 
‘Would it have been a very great hardship,’ he 
pertinently asks, ‘ if the owner of this land had been 
required to give up, say, one acre, to the public as 
a consideration for being allowed to avail himself 
of this enormous “unearned increment ”—which 
acre, remember, would have been primarily for 
the use and enjoyment of his own tenants—their 
share, in short, of the good fortune they brought 
him.’” 


I mused. ‘One would think it ought to pay 
landlords best to keep up the style of their pro- 
perty, so that it should command the better class 
of tenants. But it seems that what happens is the 
reverse. I heard the other day that the superior 
sort of house scarcely brings in a greater per- 
centage on its value than its owner might get in 
the public funds ; while in poorer neighbourhoods, 
and especially in low and degraded places, the 
percentage on values runs up very high. It is at 
best but a poor and mean room, in very dubious 
surroundings, which can be had for half-a-crown 
a week, even in our county town; yeta handsome 
mansion of thirteen or fourteen spacious chambers 
can be had, standing in its own garden in the best 
locality, for an annual rental of about eighty 
pounds. Certainly, in the many-tenanted house 
there is always the chance of some loss by one or 
two of the rooms standing unoccupied. In the 
other case, however, there is the possible loss of 
the whole rental by the non-appearance of a suit- 
able tenant. So that risk from that source is about 
equal either way.” 

“‘Of course, the demand is made possible by 
the poor man’s necessity to find shelter anywhere 
for the pittance he can offer,” said Alick. “In 
this case, as in so many instances, the destruction 
of the poor man is his poverty. The question is, 
How far, without undue interference, can legisla- 
tion step into protect him from the disadvantage 
of his position >—or must this be left wholly to pub- 
lic opinion—which is often so supine concerning 
mischievous tendencies—until they become what 
are called ‘crying evils’? Our author shows 
very clearly how a measure for the regulation and 
ordering of city-building would, without any sus- 
picious suggestion of class legislation, have tended 
to check that crowding of the working-classes into 
big cities, which is now pretty generally recog- 
nised to lie near the root of many of our densest 
social difficulties. As he says, in the first instance, 
the prodigious development of the railway system 
made it easy for tens of thousands to come to the 
metropolis in the hope of gain who would other- 
wise have plodded on in country villages. They 
fled before rural injustices and manorial rapacities 
which ‘they might have remained to combat—to 
the general good of the country—had flight been 
less easy. The squire who pulled down his cot- 
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tages to avoid the risk of paupers, the nobleman 
who dispossessed his crofters to make a deer 
forest, could quiet their consciences by pointing 
to the exiles earning ‘three times their former 
wages’ in some adjacent city. The rapidly- 
increasing town population made building opera- 
tions hugely profitable, and, says our author, 
‘while they were being carried on, year after year, 
on an enormous scale, workmen naturally flocked 
in from the country to assist ; indeed, agents had 
to be sent to collect them, and carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, plasterers, and labourers came in 
hundreds and thousands, with their wives and 
families. .... Of course, to house, provide for, 
clothe, and feed this army of working-people, 
more houses, shops, and shopkeepers became 
necessary. One serious result of this has 
been that, when (as commonly happened) double 
the number of houses was built which a neigh- 
bourhood required, or, as also commonly hap- 
pened, the builder became bankrupt, the works 
ceased, stagnation ensued for a time, and the 
toilers were thrown out of work. The men might 
be seen in knots at street-corners, disconsolately 
smoking the pipe of idleness, indulging in profuse 
expectoration, and discussing the state of things 
with those sanguinary interjections which give 
force to the arguments and point to the conclu- 
sions of the ordinary working-man, while their 
hapless, half-clad children were playing and fight- 
ing in the gutters—their sole playground—or, in 
later times, being driven, breakfastless or dinner- 
less, to the Board School. Then, whereas the 
publican had flourished in the day of prosperity, 
the pawnbroker profited by the day of adversity. 
After a time, work is resumed, again to be stopped; 
and so things go on in the same vicious circle. 
Thus a permanent population, in a state of inter- 
mittent poverty, has been established, to the 
deterioration of the neighbourhood, the increase 
of the rates, and the despair of the managers of 
charitable organisations.’ That is the picture this 
author draws, and I think it is a very true present- 
ment of the case.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” I sighed, “the poor man 
would have so much more power to get his rights 
for himself if in the fleeting days of his prosperity 
he could only restrain himself from the public- 
house.” 

‘‘ Granted,” returned Alexander. ‘‘ Yet recol- 
lect that in the land-jobber’s scheme of profit the 
working-man’s weakness in this direction is dis- 
tinctly calculated upon and arranged for. Our 
author deals with that very point. He says, ‘A 
favourite “ plot” with the land-jobber—his “‘tit- 
bit”—is a carner piece in a ‘“‘ commanding situa- 
tion ’—z.e., at a corner where several streets meet 
and workers throng. Here he fixes his gin- 
palace; on it he exhausts all the resources of his 
art—a base and beggarly art indeed—made up of 
gilding and graining, plate-glass and gas, but 
good enough for the purpose. If he succeed in 
obtaining a wine and spirit licence his profit is 
enormous. I have known such premises, whose 
intrinsic value was / 500, fetch £ 5,000, the pur- 
chaser discounting the fact that half the earnings 
of the neighbourhood would flow into his till. 











Here the publican takes his stand, like Solomon’s 
harlot, in tawdry attire, to live on the passers-by, 
and, like hers, his guests are often “‘in the depths 
of hell.”’ 

“And further still,” said Alick, pausing and 
looking up from the book, “‘I understand that 
arts like these are allowed to create an actual 
value in property, so that when land and the 
houses on it are required for public purposes, 
compensation is made accordingly, and the owner 
of a dancing-saloon or a gin-palace receives a 
larger consideration for the surrender of his pre- 
mises than he would if they had been occupied as 
a school ora bakery. Now it seems to me that 
this is a point at which legislation might step in, 
without any fear of being too paternal. At pre- 
sent, it is its position towards the publican which 
is grandmotherly and protective, as compared 
with the stern attitude of waiving all private 
interests for the general good which it assumes 
on some other occasions, such as the introduction 
of new inventions or the re-arrangement of educa- 
tional organisations.” 


‘*When I have lived in great towns,” I said, 
‘it has always struck me that it would be so much 
better if the philanthropic regards so universally 
thrown towards the working-classes were more 
informed bya simple sense of justice. That in 
those dismal noisy lanes of the artisans’ quarter 
there are many cleanly housewives and many well 
brought up children always seems to me little 
short of a miracle. It really means an amount of 
resolute virtue and resisting power whose exercise 
surely we have no right to arrange for our fellow- 
creatures! For of those who do finally succumb 
to pressing influences of dirt, drunkenness, and 
disorder, how many might be saved if the odds 
against them were not quite so heavy! When I 
have toiled up a high dirty stair, thronged with 
neglected children, and with noisy or even bad 
language issuing through half-opened doors, and 
finally landed in a bare well-scrubbed attic, to find 
some thin-faced clean woman doling out a scanty 
meal to her tidy little ones, I have felt myself in 
the presence of a heroine and a martyr! This 
may not strike men so forcibly, because they can- 
not so well realise all the ‘ins and outs’ of do- 
mestic life, and the immense importance to it of 
the influences surrounding it. And yet many 
well-to-do women are such severe and inconsi- 
derate critics! A homely rhyme I once read has 
often come into my mind on such occasions :— 


‘Though it’s only women know how a woman can be 

tried, 

How the chimney always smoked and the children always 
cried, 

How there was no time for worship, or one had no decent 
shawl, 

Yet one saw the ladies blamed one when they sometimes 
came to call !’ 


“One thing struck me in my visits among tene- 
ment houses—and I have heard it also remarked 
by other people—I always found the most 
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decent folk and the most comfortable homes in 
the attics, so strong is the yearning of such for 
something like seclusion.” 

“T heard a city minister remark quite lately,” 
said Alick, ‘‘that when the old ‘rookeries’ are 
cleared away, their area is instantly crowded up 
with new houses, built with as little regard to air 
and light, and perhaps with even less possibility 
of privacy or picturesqueness. From my own 
medical point of view, complicated ‘ sanitary ar- 
rangements,’ wherein a great deal of dishonest 
work may be concealed, and which are entrusted 
to ignorant and careless keeping, may nourish 
even greater evils—because masked—than did the 
old rude methods whose dangers gave loud warn- 
ings to the senses! Great cities may no longer 
have their acute visitations of plague or epidemic, 
and yet they may have conditions of permanent 
little health and reduced energy, with an ever- 
advancing deterioration of physical type. Such, 
too, make themselves most painfully felt among 
the more deserving of the working classes, whose 
most exhausting industry can secure them no more 
decency or comfort than falls to the lot of idle- 
ness and pauperism.” 

“T have often noticed,” I remarked, “that there 
was really most of this kind of subdued chronic 
suffering among those working families most in- 
dustrious, most thrifty, and most independent. 
Their candle of life seemed verily lit at both ends! 
I remember one case, at this moment. The 
woman was a widow, with three little children. 
She worked at her wash-tub from dawn till mid- 
night, but her utmost earnings enabled her only to 
pay a rent which compelled her to live in one 
room in a low street. She received no external 
aid beyond the education of her little ones in one 
of the few lingering old-fashioned free schools. 
By night they slept under the washing-lines laden 
with damp clothing; and by day, when returned 
from school, they lived amid the wash-tub steam 
because their mother could not bear to let them 
run wild among the thieves, cadgers, and drunk- 
ards by whom they were surrounded. The boy 
and girls grew up good and well-mannered— 
morally exactly the type who make the best social 
foundations in well-conditioned workshops and 
kitchens. But oh, the pity of it! Physically, 
they were all worthless. The boy was not strong 
enough for hard work, one of the girls suffered 
from St. Vitus’s dance! I never saw a better 
illustration of the evils of a huge city—the utter 
incompatibility between the power of earning and 
the cost of such necessities as light and air—the 
hopeless swamping of industry and intelligence in 
the mire of vice and idleness! In any smaller 
place—notably in any country village—the value 
of such people would have been appreciated, and 
they would have received countenance and fur- 
therance. In London they were known only to 
one poor vicar and two or three of his struggling 
helpers, with no powers available. I don’t know 
what became of them in the end. They ‘ drifted 
away.’ It cuts me to the heart to feel that, among 
the crowds of women who attended our ‘ mothers’ 
meeting,’ I have actually forgotten that widow’s 
name It is surely inscribed in the Recording 








Angel’s book of saints and martyrs! But I shall 


never forget her sweet, strained, starved face!” 


Was I foolish? There were some tears drop- 
ping on my work as I spoke. The thought of 
such people as these sometimes makes my own 
comforts seem sinful. Alick says that is wrong, be- 
cause humanity is so bound together that nobody 
is ever the worse for anything by which anybody 
else is really the better; that Lazarus does not 
go hungry because Dives has plenty of wholesome 
food, but because Dives indulges in unwhole- 
some luxuries; that Lazarus is not naked because 
Dives has a good cloak, but because he has a 
useless and cumbersome flounce and furbelow! 
He says the question for me to ask myself is not 
“Ought I to have this or that, since everybody 
cannot get it ?” but “Why do I want this? Is it 
good for health of mind or body? Is it craved by 
common sense or wisdom, or by vanity and con- 
ventionality ?” Yes, I can see Alick is right. If 
one gives up one’s dinner to another who has 
none, it is a good deed to one’s own soul; but as 
regards the general welfare of the world there is 
still one person hungry! The problem is only 
truly solved when one discovers that one has 
quite enough for two, if one is not consuming too 
much ! 


Said Alick, thoughtfully, “I have often wan- 
dered in the neighbourhood of London, through 
districts of marshy land, where no houses should 
ever have been built—which should have been 
left to be pleasant and profitable as vegetable 
gardens. Instead of this, they are covered by 
huge prison-like erections, generally without 
a single yard of ground appertaining to them, and 
filled by tenants who come and go, their very 
names scarcely known to the occupants of the next 
flat, and I have doubted whether, despite ‘water 
laid on, and all modern conveniences,’ there was 
any real advance on that old state of matters of 
which Mr. Thorold Rogers tells us, ‘When the 
Londoner, from the cradle to the grave, inhabited 
the same house, frequented the same exchange 
and guildhouse;’ when ‘the streets were narrow 
and the houses mean, but they had large gardens 
in their rear;’ and ‘there were many open spaces 
in the city—the grounds of the numerous monas- 
teries and the markets.’ Think of Milton's apos- 
trophe to London: 


* No loveliness we see 
In all the earth but it abounds in thee.’ 


“‘ Now, the true remedy for the desolation that 
is extending for miles round our big cities seems 
to me to lie, not in the direction of ‘model’ 
blocks, or houses, but in some regulating legisla- 
tion, which, without any mere class bias, will yet 
give the poor man a fair vantage, and save his 
poverty from being turned to the greater profit of 
speculators. The author, whose little book has 
directed us to this question, suggests that there 
should be ‘a strong central authority, either im- 
perial or municipal, with power to direct, limit, 
and control all building operations within a given 
number of miles of the centre of London.’ Of 
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course, the same power could be put in action in 
any other quarter where it was seen desirable. He 
ridicules the idea that landowners could have any 
reason to resent interference when ‘ they decide to 
turn their land into building sites, and to take 
advantage of the additional value which their 
land has acquired from the operation of a hun- 
dred external causes. He says, ‘since it is 
from the public that this additional value is 
derived, the public has a right to have its in- 
terests protected in the matter.’ He points out 
that this principle has been recognised in the 
Metropolitan Building Act and the Local Manage- 
ment Act, but not to the extent required, while 
the working of the latter Act has been reduced to 
a minimum by the admission of interested influ- 
ences.” 

‘““What powers would he give to such an 
authority as he would thus establish ?” I asked. 

‘‘He would require it to determine what is 
building ground, how it shall be laid out, z.e., what 
main and subsidiary new streets and roads shall be 
formed, how many houses shall be put upon a cer- 
tain area, and how they shall be built, and possibly 
to regulate the ground rents,” explained my hus- 
band, reading from the pamphlet. ‘‘ Then he 
goes on to give a most tempting picture of what, 
under proper guidance, London might have 
been.” 

“But that is only disheartening,” I said, 
“except, indeed, as it might be applied to other 
cities not yet spoiled. Yet, in this country, what 
one really wants to know is, what remains still to 
be done in the way of checking the spoiler?” 

‘* Well,” answered Alick, ‘‘as I have said, the 
first thing is to work towards the establishment of 
such an authority as is specified. Another is, to 
maintain the public power and will to veto such 
short-sighted and inconsiderate proposals as that 
made a very few. years ago by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, to wit, that their funds for build- 
ing and restoring medizval churches throughout 
the country should be replenished by the conver- 
sion of Highgate Woods into building land! 
Again, the working of the land-tax should be 
carefully watched. As our author well says, 
‘People not familiar with the subject would 
hardly believe that owners of land and wealthy 
corporations have been allowed, before turning 
their land into building sites and increasing its 
value tenfold, to redeem this tax at the old valua- 
tion.’ 

‘“‘ Furthermore,” said my husband, “ it strikes 
me that one homely method of bringing public 
opinion to bear on all these matters, is to make it 
easy to discover who is the ground landlord, and 
the owner of house property in these slums and 
rookeries. I believe, at present, it is difficult to 
do this; there is often such a phalanx of ‘ mid- 





dle men’ concerned. I fancy such an agency 
might bring to light many names which would 
shrink from being publicly branded as the receivers 
of profits scraped from dissoluteness or destitu- 
tion.” 


‘“* But the worst of it is,” said I, “‘ that there are 
so many people with senses utterly dulled to the 
beauties of life—creatures who have been, so to 
speak, blinded and deafened for the coarse me- 
chanical uses of our modern civilisation. They 
work in dirt, and they do not mind eating and 
sleeping in it. The chief good they understand 
and covet is what they call ‘liberty’—to be 
drunken, dirty, and disorderly. If you put such 
people into a palace they would convert it into a 
pigstye. This is, ina way, the most heart-sinking 
part of the whole matter, and yet it Seems to me 
the very point at which much individual effort might 
begin, even while we are waiting for the action of 
our legislators. How many wealthy people might 
do what my old friend Miss Greaves has already 
done. She invested a little legacy in buying up 
the one or two old houses which constituted a 
blocked-up city close. She did not attempt any 
‘improvements,’ but simply made the houses 
their own rough best by mending floors and win- 
dows and applying plenty of whitewash. She re- 
quired her tenants to bring her ‘references’ as 
to honesty and character, just as a better class of 
tenants refer their landlords to their lawyers. She 
herself collects the rents, going up on Saturday 
night when the heads of families are at home, that 
she may get a general idea of what is going on. 
She does not inquire whether or not people are 
total abstainers, nor ask any other question which 
does not lie in a landlord’s province. But the 
least appearance of drunkenness gets instant 
notice and prompt expulsion, on the score that 
it tends to the injury of property and the annoy- 
ance of other tenants. She insists on cleanliness 
as the landlord’s due, and is prompt in any repairs 
which are a landlord’s duty. It seems to me that 
such a scheme is primarily the truest of helpful 
charities, and secondarily, the most invaluable of 
educational agencies.” 


“Well,” said my husband, “I think we shall be 
able to tell Mrs. Fraser that the book her husband 
lent us, and which she so thoroughly despises, has 
given us a great deal of interest, and turned our 
thoughts into most important channels.” 

“‘Alas! alas! that I shall have to call on 
Mrs. Fraser to return the book!” I sighed. 

My husband laughed mischievously. ‘ We must 
visit the poor,” he said. ‘‘ Why do we always 
take that to mean the poor in purse? as if there 
is not a worse poverty of mind or heart. Lucy, 
let there be no delay in returning this book!” 
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A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF DELAGOA BAY. 


N the East Coast of Africa, and situated in 
about latitude 26° south, we find on our maps 
Delagoa Bay. It will be seen what a com- 

manding position it holds as to access to the 
interior of Africa. Disputes having arisen as to 
the sovereignty of this part of the coast, the 
question was submitted to Marshal MacMahon, 
as President of the French Republic, and by his 
award the Portuguese nation was assured in the 
possession of the Bay and the territory lying to the 
south of it as far as the 26° 30’ parallel. 

For years there has been a dream of connecting 
the Bay and its magnificent harbour of Lourencgo 
Marques with the Transvaal. As a commence- 
ment, the Portuguese Government granted a 
concession, in 1883, to Col. E. McMurdo, an 
American citizen resident at London, for the 
achievement of the Portuguese section of the 
railway, and it was upon this section that my 
husband was employed as engineer and general 
manager. Since the starting of this work,a company 
has been formed, the ‘‘ Netherlands South African 
Railway Company,” whose head-quarters are 
Amsterdam, for the purpose of continuing our 
line, which, although constructed under a 
Portuguese company under a Portuguese conces- 


sion, was in reality an English enterprise, the whole 
of the capital being held in London or in English 


hands. ‘The enormous developments daily taking 
place in the Transvaal make this project of great 
interest from the British point of view, as the 
vast trade of the Transvaal must unquestionably 
pass through the port of Lourengo Marques so 
soon as this Transvaal Railway becomes a fait 
accompli, This it is destined shortly to be, as 
the money for its first section was readily 
subscribed in Amsterdam and Berlin. 

With this brief introduction I will commence the 
story of my personal experiences, in what many 
seem to consider a miserable and unhealthy 
region, but of which I have brought back very 
different impressions. 

I went up from the Cape Colony in July, 1887, 
to join my husband, who had gone on the month 
before. He was employed in the construction of 
the railway which was proposed to run from the 
town of Lourengo Marques—Delagoa Bay—to the 
borders of the Transvaal, a distance of fifty-two 
miles. As letters were very uncertain, mail 
steamers only calling once a month at Delagoa 
Bay, I had to come up on a telegram only, so 
could have had no preconceived idea of the place, 
except that I had heard it was extremely unhealthy 
—in fact what a certain Irishman of my acquaint- 
ance described as a “feverish” place. My first 
impression was favourable. After having been 
five days at sea, I reached there on a lovely day, 
such as one often gets in the African spring 
and autumn for weeks together—blue skies, a not 
too hot sun, and little or no wind. 

The town of Lourengo Marques is situated on 
the shores of a bay within a bay, that is, of a per- 





fectly landlocked harbour, deep enough and large 
enough to float any or all of her Majesty’s ships. 
There is a bar, as in most African ports, but this is 
much less of an impediment than usual, as it has 
twenty feet of water on it at low tide, while at high 
water any vessel in the world could steam in without 
difficulty. There are two large is!ands lying across 
the mouth of the bay; they are called Shefeen and 
Inyack, and are each some miles in length. The 
mouth of the harbour is ten miles across, it stretches 
away for twenty miles inland, and near the end re- 
ceives the waters of three rivers, the Tenby, the 
Umbeloose, and the Matolla, all of which are 
navigable for vessels of light draught for man) 
miles. 

The natives use some curious boats for going 
up these rivers and crossing the Bay. They 
are made of planks sewn together with raw 
hide, or grass ropes, and have very high prows. 
They float high out of the water, and generally 
carry some inside them as well; other boats are 
scooped out of a single tree and called dug-outs. 
They have also boats with one or two masts, 
carrying tremendous lateen sails slung on a very 
large yard, which look picturesque and rather 
piratical—this latter effect being increased, on 
coming close to them, by the appearance of the 
black sailors lounging about the deck, half naked, 
and clothed only in bright-coloured scarves. 
These boats sailing on the blue waters of the Bay, 
the rocky headlands of bright red sandstone peep- 
ing out here and there from the dense tropical 
vegetation that clothes their sides, together make 
a most charming picture. 

The town itself is small, but the cocoanut 
palms, towering up above the low flat roofed 
houses, give it a most picturesque and Oriental 
appearance. The houses are painted a pale blue 
colour, and are roofed with red tiles, over which 
one sees here a Union Jack, there a French, 
Portuguese, or Dutch flag flying, thus giving one 
the idea of the different nationalities represented 
in this little town of fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
Qn further acquaintance one finds there are 
English, Germans, Dutch, French, Italians, 
Indians, Banyans, Arabs, Chinese, and Kafflirs in 
it, and of course Portuguese, as the town and most 
of the surrounding country belong to them. 
They have had it for four hundred years, and during 
that time have done little or nothing to improve 
either the morals or appearance of the place, 
until the last six months, in fact since the railway 
began ; the rapidity and thoroughness of its con- 
struction having inspired them with a desire to 
improve. 

When we first arrived there the place was about 
as bad as it could be, rows with revolvers, etc., being 
the usual thing every night and sometimes during 
the day. One cause of this was that since the 
Dutch passed a law at Barberton (the capital of 
the Transvaal Gold Fields) that any one who had 
“no recognised means of support” was to be 
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turned out of the town, gentlemen answering to 
that description—supposing they had not starved 
on the way—frequently turned up at Delagoa and 
stopped there, as besides the ordinary steamer fare 
a charge of fifteen shillings was made for a pass- 
port, which proved too much for their slender 
resources. The police protection was also totally 
insufficient, being composed entirely of native 
convicts, who were allowed a licence in the treat- 
ment of their prisoners which can only be described 
as brutal. As the Government claimed eight 
shillings a head on the release of each one, the idea 
was to take as many prisoners as they could, the 
justice or injustice of the charge being quite a 
subordinate matter. Before we left this was being 
remedied, and an application had been made to 
the Home Government for European police. 
They had also improved the town by making new 
roadways, but composed of soft sand, in which 
one sank over the boots, and which were therefore 
very tiring to walk in. 

Exercise of some sort was very necessary, as, 
though the place was not in reality half so un- 
healthy as it had been represented to us, yet 
fever was very prevalent, and one had to be care- 
ful to avoid chills by being out as little as possible 
at night or getting wet. I myself, with the 
exception of a slight acclimatising attack, was 
never better in my life. 

The Portuguese were much astonished at the 
way the English worked, their idea being to be 
carried to the scene of action in a mesheelah (or 
hammock slung on two poles and borne by 
Kaffirs), out of which they rolled on to a camp 
stool, where they sat with a white umbrella held 
over them for half an hour per diem, after which 
they would return to their houses quite satisfied, 
there to drink vino tinto or collares, sleep, and 
smoke. There were only two other white women, 
with neither of whom I could associate, so I got 
before long to wish for the sight of a petticoat. 
But if I did not see many dond fide petticoats I saw 
plenty of other strange garments, the national 
costumes being in some cases quite magnificent : 
a Parsee clothed in white drapery, bare legs and 
sandals, with red fez or gold-embroidered cap, 
walking along under a red or green umbrella, and 
attended bya servant; a Banyan in white turban, 
yellow coat lined with purple silk, and stockings, 
riding a horse with a curiously-shaped saddle and 
gigantic stirrups; then a lazy Portuguese, dark- 
skinned, small, and smoking the inevitable cigar ; 
and lastly, lounging about the hotel-doors, men in 
shirts and trousers, with Boer hats, knives and 
revolvers in belt, ready for anything that may turn 
up in the shape of a drink or afight. So much for 
Lourengo Marques. 

I never liked living in the town, and used to 
look forward to when we camped out, which was 
during the erection of bridges up the line. We 
had several very comfortable double tents, and 
used to live very happily. Cookery was our great 
forte, and I soon became quite expert in making 
cabobs out of anything and everything—from the 
homely beefsteak to the wild boar or partridge. 
We also added to the domestic appearance of our 
camp by keeping pets, such as a tiger-cat and a 





tortoise or so. The cat was a little gentle thing 
that used to creep up your sleeve and lie there 
quite contentedly. The tortoise was also of a happy 
temperament; we forgot it once in a box for a 
whole fortnight, at the end of which it emerged 
quite lively, and not at all hungrily. We also had 
a monkey, a little grey fellow that we caught our- 
selves. Baboons are very numerous, and are nasty 
fellows to meet, for if you wound one of their num- 
ber the others will come for you, and they have 
been known to stone a man to death in a very few 
minutes. They have very strong arms, and can 
turn over quite large stones in their search for 
beetles. One can always tell their whereabouts 
by the many overturned stones. They are clever, 
and can be trained to almost anything. There is 
one who acts as pointsman on the line from Kim- 
berley to Cape Town, and appears to do his work 
well under the immediate direction of the points- 
man proper. They have also been used as fore- 
lopers by the Boers—z.e., leaders of their ox-teams. 
The Kaffirs have a curious way of catching mon- 
keys. They put a pumpkin where monkeys are 
in the habit of coming, having first scooped a 
hole in it just large enough for the monkey’s open 
hand to get in—he is very fond of pumpkin-seeds. 
So directly he gets his hand in he closes it on the 
seeds, and cannot get it out again, as they have not 
the sense to open it inside; and so he stays an- 
chored to the big pumpkin till his captor comes 
up. We had also blue-bucks, but they were too 
delicate to live long. 

The last thing we had was a python, but we 
kept him religiously in a box with a fine wire 
grating on the top. Here just a word about 
snakes. People who come out to Africa naturally 
are sufferers from a snake scare. I know we were, 
and, indeed, did not get over it all the time we 
were there. They are so stealthy, and yet quick 
in their movements, that one gets always to expect 
them. Another thing which adds to one’s fear of 
them, is, that you nearly always find them of the 
same colour as the places they most frequent. 
Puff-adders, for instance, are exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish from the sandy soil, whilst tree- 
snakes are green, and so on. The puff-adder is 
the most deadly of African snakes; it is generally 
of a light-fawn colour, with small black markings; 
never more than four feet long, but very thick. It 
is very sluggish, and often will not move-till 
stepped on. It strikes backwards, so one must 
get in front to kill it. If it bites you on a fleshy 
part of the body there is no cure, but if near bone, 
a little of a liquid called Croft’s Tincture poured 
into the wound (after scarifying it), and some ten 
or twelve drops taken in water, is very good, and 
often removes all ill-effects. A good thing I have 
often heard, if you have nothing else, is to drink 
brandy or whisky till you cannot stand; it will 
take quite a whole bottle of either before pro- 
ducing any effect. This is the remedy of 
desperation. If a snake is coiled round any 
part of you without having bitten you, the best 
thing is to get an old pipe, take out the stem, and 
get a straw. Put this into the stem, and then blow 
into the snake’s mouth through this. The nicotine 
left in the pipe-stem has a singular effect on him, 
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and causes him to drop off quite harmlessly. Of 
course, this has to be done quietly and steadily— 
a very difficult thing in such a case. 

When we camped out up the line, during the erec- 
tion of bridges, I turned sportsman—or sportswo- 
man—and used to stroll off before breakfast with 
my gun, never having to go more than a fewhundred 
yards from camp without seeing buck or partridge, 
and often guinea-fowland koran (the lesser bustard). 
In the afternoons I used to take a Kaffir boy called 
Tom and go off exploring, my revolver strapped 
to my saddle and compass in hand, Tom follow- 
ing close behind with a gun and ammunition on 
another horse. We rode sometimes through thick 
bush, consisting of trees with big thorns more than 
an inch long, over stony places, or by rivers whose 
banks were covered with tremendous reeds, which 
rendered it impossible to get to the water without 
cutting or burning a path, often getting shots at 
green parrots, pigeons, doves, and lowries—the 
latter a most beautiful bird, the same as the 
Australian one of the name, having red-and-blue 
plumage. 

Once we reached a river which was very pretty, 
being a succession of pools. I got off my horse 
to look over the banks, which were high, and 
covered with a low scrub, and stopped to admire 
some blue water-lilies that were growing in a pool 
below me, when I heard a slight splash, and, look- 
ing down, saw a huge crocodile some twenty feet 
long, and of a bright-green colour, with little, 
twinkling eyes, not more than nine or ten feet from 
me. I had a good look at it before it went down, 
and fired two shots, both of which must have hurt 
him considerably, as I fired from behind. I relate 
this because crocodiles are not often seen at such 
close quarters owing to their extreme wariness. 
My experience of wild animals is that they will 
always get away from you if they can; and if you 
let them alone they will not interfere with you, 
unless actually cornered, when, as we know, even 
the meek and lowly worm will turn. 

Flowers are very beautiful, and are to be found 
in large quantities during the rainy season. The 
white lilies, known in England as Arum lilies, 
are there so commonly seen as to have got the 
soubriquet of pig lilies. There is also a great 
variety of field lilies—scarlet, blue, pink, and 
white, each with a delicious scent. Then there 
are gladioli-—pink, white, and scarlet; and other 
strange flowers that perhaps may never have had 
a botanical name, of the richest tints, and innu- 
merable little flowers, some looking like prim- 
roses at a distance, but on closer inspection very 
different. It is not generally known, I believe, 
that the sunflower contains as many health-giving 
and disease-absolving properties as the eucalyp- 
tus-tree. I have not seen it growing on the East 
Coast, but in Cape Colony it thrives wonderfully, 
and grows to an enormous size. There are very 
few ferns smaller than tree-ferns, the soil being 
too dry for them, but down in the hollows, or 
“kloofs,” as they are called, there are feathery 
palms, tree-ferns and creepers, lovely shady 
nooks! so refreshing to get into from the hot 
glare outside, where one could lie for hours 
together were it not for the advent of a snake, 





centipede, or scorpion. There are thousands 
of the latter, two or three under every stone, 
apropos of which I have proved the truth of the 
fable, that scorpions in extremity will sting them- 
selves to death. Centipedes are also very danger- 
ous; when once they have struck you with their 
hundred feet the only cure is to cut out the place. 
Spiders are also numerous, tarantulas especially, 
and are very large; in fact, all forms of insect 
life, including mosquitos and the Tsetze-fly, are 
well represented. 

The Tsetze-fly is distinguishable from an ordi- 
nary house-fly by its having its wings closed like 
a pair of scissors overlapping each other, and by 
its being white underneath. This fly is found in 
belts, and is fatal to both horses and oxen, one 
bite being sufficient to kill either. The natives 
generally know where these belts lie, and if you 
cannot get a guide it is as well to sew your horses 
up in canvas, except the hoofs and eyes, when 
you may go through them with impunity. One 
belt lies across the road from Delagoa Bay to 
Barberton, causing the death of hundreds of oxen 
every year. This loss will soon be prevented by 
using the iron horse, as the fly does not attack 
men. 

There are several very nice fruits, especially 
those in the form of berries. The Kaffir orange 
and wild fig are the most numerous; the former 
is a soft pulp enclosed in a hard shell, round, and 
of a pale yellow or green colour, exceedingly good 
to eat in spite of the large stones. There is another 
kind, exactly the same outwardly, but containing 
similar poison to nux vomica. It is called 
makwaka by the Kaffirs, and is used by them as a 
fever medicine. The wild fig is also good; the 
natives, however, perhaps owing to the scarcity 
of water, nearly always use the berries for the 
preparation of drink. In some cases these drinks 
are quite intoxicating. One of these, prepared 
from a small red berry called the “majowda,” 
being an exceedingly strong stimulant, is used 
by them in time of war to support them in their 
long marches. They also obtain a capital drink 
by tapping the palms where the leaves join the 
stem, and then collecting the liquid in gourds 
made out of dried pumpkins. They are very care- 
ful to cover these with some plaited leaves to keep 
the sun or ants off. This is not intoxicating when 
drunk the same day it is tapped, but if kept longer 
it ferments, and is then good to use as yeast in 
making bread. 

In an article written lately on the railway 
already mentioned, they wrote of “armies of 
workmen being encamped in the bush.” We cer- 
tainly had about 4,500 in our employment; 4,000 
of these were blacks, the rest being white men, 
and ranging from an ex-convict to a baronet. A 
great many were old diggers, who used to care- 
fully inspect any cuttings that looked likely to 
contain gold or diamonds. Some of these had 
some curious tales to tell, and I remember once 
going by invitation to the hut of an old man to 
hear some of his experiences, provided with 
pencil and paper for taking notes; but his 
account, unfortunately, was too rambling to admit 
of many. He spoke of countries where gold was 
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found in large quantities, and was used in its rude 
state by natives for ornaments, many of them 
having large nuggets suspended from their ears ; 
but most particularly he spoke of a city amongst 
the ruins of which he had found blocks of granite 
as smoothly hewn as any in England. This story 
I heard, curiously enough, corroborated by an- 
other man quite unknown to the first, but who 
went further, and said that he had discovered the 
original Ophir, from whence the Queen of Sheba 
came, the surrounding district being the only 
place where wild peacocks are found except in 
China, and which she is described as bringing 
to Solomon. I do not vouch for the truth or 
untruth of these stories—I only tell you what 
I heard—but there is no doubt that what has 
been discovered is but the beginning of vast 
riches, and that the Transvaal goldfields are 
only at the beginning of a gigantic auriferous 
area—at least, this is the opinion of experienced 
men. 

For hunters the district round Delagoa Bay is 
well worth a visit, as particularly on the banks of 
the Komati or St. George’s River and the Maputa 
all kinds of game are to be found—lions, tigers, 
giraffe, buffalo, all kinds of deer, elands, koo-doo, 
etc., etc. I shall never forget the first time I saw 





a large herd of eland, some hundred or so of them, 
stalking along quite undisturbed by the sound of 
a shot we fired. 

One must have been there to understand the 
solitude of these places undisturbed save by the 
feet of some wild beast or equally wild black man, 
the silence broken only by the cry of some beast 
or bird. But these silent hills may soon re-echo 
to the throbbing of machinery, as the earth gives 
forth the riches which are now stored beneath its 
surface, just as lately the whistle of our locomotive 
was heard day by day farther and farther in places 
whose silence had never before thus been broken. 
May this change carry light and life into a dark 
land. 

It has already been proposed to carry on the 
railway up the mountain side of the Drakensburg 
and over the high Vi 'dt. During the months of 
December, January, and February—the rainy 
season—work practically ceases. Our contract 
was finished before the rains commenced, fifty-two 
miles being completed in six months from the 
date of commencement, after which, though we 
had enjoyed the excitement and freedom of camp 
life, we were not sorry to sail once more for old 
England, where we arrived on Christmas Day, 
having been away from it just two years. 


So SB 


A WALK BY THE MILL STREAM. 


HE mill stream—at first a mere rill, having its 
source on the top of the moor, hidden in 
many places by a tangled growth of fern, 

heath, and rushes—gradually gathers in force and 
volume, forming here and there small pools, clear 
as crystal—dipholes, as the cottagers call them. 


Almost from its source you will see trout in it if | 


you look well, small ones but very lively, the 
largest weighing, perhaps, three ounces. Where 
the run of water is clear of undergrowth you may 
see them rush up in a shoal when startled, little 
speckled beauties. Either from want of food, or, 
perhaps from overcrowding, they do not grow 
larger here. With the exception of a blackcock ora 
woodpigeon coming to drink, and that not often, 
little of bird life is to be seen. 

At the bottom of the moor the stream widens 
into a pond surrounded by fir-trees, noted for the 
size and quality of its trout. Then through woods 
and broken ground it runs a clear, sharp stream, 
following which we come suddenly on the mill- 
house, which is almost hidden among trees. In 
front the stream has formed a lake, the sides 
covered with rush and reed, the home of the 
waterrail, moorhen, and pike. Quack, quack! 
a splash, and, with her head and body stretched 
flat out on the water, a duck has just given the 
alarm to her young ones, striking the water up 
with her wings.. Helter-skelter they scuttle for 
the reeds; one is too late. A swirl in the water, 
a downward, vicious snatch, and Mr. Pike has 
duck for lunch, 





A very good thing it is the miller did not sec 
that duckling go, it might have ruffled the sweet- 
ness of his disposition ; and we intend asking per- 
mission to walk through his meadows and look at 
the trout stream. 

Before knocking at the mill door we look round 
for a moment at the perfect picture which presents 
itself. The old mill is grey, its wheel covered 
over with moss. As with most of the mills here- 
abouts, the water falls on the top of the wheel— 
overshot is the term for it. Lying below is the 
house, and the garden full of fruit-trees, flowers, 
and vegetables. Trees, house, and mill are all 
covered with moss of many tints, presenting a 
scale of colouring not easily worked out on can- 
vas. 

‘Good morning,” sounds from behind, and 
turning round we see the miller looking at us over 
the half door. Returning his greeting, we ask 
permission to walk along his stream. 

“Well, I don’t hardly know what to say about 
it; are you one of them artist chaps ?” 

“No.” 

“‘ That’s all right, then, so far. I don’t hackle 
to’em much. Three of ’em come here last week 
and asked me if they could paint the old mill. 
Well, of course, I said they could if they liked. 
They was youngish chaps to look at, but what 
puzzled me was they all had glasses on and 
smoked big pipes. I never see the pipes out of 
their mouths all the time they was about here. It 


| wasn’t long they stayed. First they walked all 
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over the place to get the best point of sight, as 
they called it. Then they set to work for a bit, 
then got up and looked at what the others had 
bin dooin’, and begun to talk pretty loud about 
effect and tones—all dog Latin to me; more talk 
than work, a lump of it! It worked me a bit 
to hear so much jaw going on. I thought to 
myself, If you go on at this rate you'll paint the 
old mill to death, and no mistake about it! Sol 


just went round to the yard and untied my dog. 


When he come here, as it might be, I throwed a 
stick in towards that lot, and he landed close to 
‘em and shook himself. That ‘toned’ ’em mid- 
dlin’, and they used words which sounded rough 
to me, considerin’ they wore spectacles. They 
haven’t been here since.” 

Before I had time to reply to this, a man calls 
the miller on one side and says something which 
does not reach me. 

Returning to me, he says, “‘ Yes, you can go; 
my man knows you, and, as he is going down 
some of the way, he will show you where my 
ground runs to.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, you are welcome to go, or you would not 
have got leave, I can tell you!” 

My new companion smiled, and said, “ Yes, 
mister, I have seen you before; the people you 
have been living with since you came about this 
part of the country are related tome. You have 
kept the old couple pretty cheerful since they have 
had you in the house, they tell me.” 

Presently my companion said, “If you see 
master when you come round again, don’t say 
anything to him about trout.” 

“Very well. But why?” 

“T’ll tell you. Did you notice the foot-bridge 
below the wheel? Well, just above that, close to 
the wall, there was a big trout. He used to play 
in a hole, and master used to feed him; so did I. 
He would come for it. He was a size, and no 
mistake! He would have weighed something by 
this time if he had lived. Master was right down 
proud of him, and no mistake! He give us all 
strict orders not to meddle with him. We let him 
alone, but some one else come and interfered with 
him a bit. It was like this: A young chap come 
down here for his health and to study; they said 
he was going to be a parsea. Well, our people go 
to chapel regular; so did he. After a bit they got 
acquainted like; he used to come to tea, and so 
on. I used to think he moved about middlin’ 
sharp if his health was rather delicate. They give 
him leave to fish anywhere below the foot-bridge. 
So he did. Never used to catch anything worth 
taking home for a cat to feed on; we reckoned 
him up as a poor hand at it. Thursday come 
round as usual, master and the missus had gone to 
market, and I was out with the cart. There was 
only a boy in the mill, and nothing had been said to 
him about that tame trout. The boy knew that he 
had leave to fish, so he only looked out of the mill- 
window at him. He walked up from the meadow, 
rod in hand, and stood on the foot-bridge. One 
throw straight as a line, and he had hooked him! 
That boy has seen a tidy lot in the fishin’ way, but 


he told me he never see such quick work with a | 











big fish as that young man in delicate health made 
with master’s big trout. From what he seed of 
him he must have been over seven pounds weight. 
When master got out at the station, comin’ back 
from market, the porter told him the young gentle- 
man had gone back to town. ‘ He was quite well 
again,’ he said, ‘ and, if I’m any judge of a fish, 
by only seein’ the tail, he’d the biggest trout in a 
basket ever I see in my life!’ 

“*I will say good morning to you here; but, 
mind you, don’t say anything to master about 
trout.” 


And now we are in the meadows, where the 
stream runs through. You can see at a glance it 
is only reclaimed moorland. The turf is mossy 
and springs from under the foot; if you pull up 
some, peat shows at once, full of fine fibre. Alder 
bushes are dotted here and there, and clumps of 
rushes all over the surface. From the stream run 
little dykes in various directions through the mea- 
dows, where some time or other watercress has 
been grown. Walking on we see something spring 
up before us with a Whip-whip-whip. Our first 
thought is that the place is alive with young snipe ; 
ridiculous idea! for they are but frogs, the very 
princes of their family, however; never before 
have we seen such splendid specimens, They are 
of a rich sienna yellow, spotted and streaked with 
purple-brown, and very large in size, and they 
look more like snipe than frogs as they leap from 
the ground. They jump like kangaroos. Strange 
to say, you do not find them near the water, but 
in the middle of the meadow, squatting like birds 
in the moss and peat fibre, where it is very warm, 
and they evidently find plenty to eat, for they are 
plump for frogs. Why they prefer the middle of 
the meadow to the water, where they are generally 
supposed to be, is best known to themselves. | 
certainly have never seen that variety of the frog 
family near water in the heat of summer. 

Let us examine one of the narrow dykes; there 
is a current running through all of them. As a 
general rule they are about a foot in depth, except 
where a wooden spout has decayed, and, being 
removed, left a hole. Coarse grass grows in tufts 
along the sides, and dips into the water in many 
places. The bottom is clear from weeds, and 
only a few stones are to be seen on it here and 
there. Into one hole, deeper than the rest, we 
look very cautiously for some time. A water- 
shrew, or bubble-mouse, has been swimming 
across the bottom, in his run poking his sharp 
nose under all the little bits of stone and stick in 
his way, and is now making for the spot we are 
looking at; he darts back quicker than he came, 
as a trout swims out from the bank and goes back 
again, but not before he has shown himself suffi- 
ciently to let us see he is a good fish, a two- 
pounder, if not more. 

The dykes are not really so small as they look, 
for the run of water has undermined the peaty 
banks on either side as much as two and three 
feet, making holes in some parts of considerable 
depth, fine harbours for the trout. The large 
ones come up these water runs, where they find 
plenty to eat, from the stream; and make their 








homes in them. Now and then, at night, they 
return to it to play about a little. If alarmed they 
rush up the runs like a flash; you might fish the 
stream for a week and get nothing larger than 
herrings; you would not find that size in the 
dykes, for this reason, a large trout will not allow 
one smaller than himself to come near the place 
he has made his home. Knowing full well that 
where we find one we can find more, let us cease 
our inspection of the dykes, and walk over the 
last meadow towards the road which takes us 
home. 

Two kingfishers are flying up the stream, sound- 
ing their curious cry; and two shrikes are perched 
on one of the alder bushes, uttering their chac- 
chac-chac! With these exceptions, few birds are 
to be seen by the trout stream. 

We are now on the road, and stand looking up 
the meadows; all round there are woods and hills, 
with farmhouses and cottages here and there, and 
the old mill in the distance. These, with the 
green meadows and the flashing trout stream, 
make a picture you are not likely to forget; it 
has been depicted already by a well-known Royal 
Academician. 

As we walk up a shady lane a man comes out 
from a copse through a gate; it is our old ac- 
quaintance, the keeper, a keen observer of all 
living creatures. 

“T thought it was you in the meadow, some- 
how,” is the greeting. ‘Have you had a talk 
with the miller ?” 

*“* Yes.” 

“Did he say anything about them three artist 
chaps?” - 

** Yes, a bit.” 

“Did he tell you about the beehive ?” 

“No.” 

“T will, then. I see him this morning; he 
said somebody that I knowed was in the meadows. 
One of them artist chaps walked round the 
garden, gunnin’ about to get the best view, as he 
called it; got a umbrella and a lot of sticks, tied 
up under his arm somethin’ like a sweep’s 
machine, only a different colour. Well, he run 
right up ag’inst a hive with his machine, anyhow; 
didn’t see where he was poking to; it was mid- 
dlin’ bad, by all accounts, for a time—made ’em 
downright mad; bees can’t bear to have their 
hives knocked—his wife heard ’em swarm out, 
and come to see what was the matter. One of 
the bees stung her on the side of the nose, that’s 
why he sent the dog in the water to move ’em. 
’Prentices to the trade out for a holiday, I should 
fancy. They won’t come round next week, or the 
week after, I’ll warrant. Have ye heard about his 
tame trout ?”- 

“a 

“That young fellow came down here for his 
health, eh? He come for that fish, mister.” 

The keeper looks at me, bursts out into a hearty 
peal of laughter, and continues, 

“‘T never told you what my lad Joe took you for 
when you come here first, did I? Well, you'll only 
laugh, so here goes. Joe was getting ants’ eggs 
for the birds up in the furze, and see you coming. 
He said you’d got a bird nest in your hands and 
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was looking as pleased asa little kid. He watched 
you; presently he said you stopped and picked up 
a feather, and looked at it for some time. Then 
you sits down on a fir log and begins to put some- 
thin’ down in a book. He was middlin’ curious; 
you frightened him though you didn’t know he 
was near you; for when he come across me he 
said, ‘There’s a furriner or else a looneytic up in the 
firs; for he picks up feathers and then does some- 
thin’ in a book, and what do ye think he’d got 
round his neck? No it weren’t no hankercher at 
all, it were a menjous big snake, and he was 
a-chirpin’ and a-whistlin’ to it.’ Joe said he got 
away quick; you remember, maybe, about it.” 

“I do; it was my tame snake.” 

Presently the talk ran on kingfishers. 

“They can run up and down the stream and do 
what they like now my fish are moved,” says the 
gamekeeper. ‘‘ They very nearly got me in a bother, 
they would, too, if I hadn’t stopped them ; here’s 
one, the last one from the place, look at it!” 

It was a shapeless lump of feathers. ‘‘ That’s 
the way to serve ’em out when they gets trouble- 
some. The squire, you see, had some trout sent 
him—young ones from Scotland.” 

“From Loch Leven, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, that’s the name. Well, he gives me 
strict orders to put ’em up in the copse where the 
springs are, for em to get big enough to turn out. 
There’s a open place about the size of a table, 
clean, sandy bottom ; you could see a pin, it’s that 
clear. The bushes are all round it, a nice, quiet 
place. I turns ’em in there and looks at ’em 
twice a day, sometimes more. After a bit I misses 
some of them young trout. I tackled Joe about 
it; he told me he’d never bin near the place, 
and there was no ducks or moorhens about. So 
one mornin’ I gets in the copse and watches— 
made a hide for myself with boughs close to the 
place where I turned the trout in. I wasn’t kept 
waiting very long before I heard akingfisher come 
up soundin’ his rattle. He shoots over the copse 
and perches on a twig right over the trout. He 
cocked his head on one side—and then—click ! 
and another was gone. It fairly bothered me what 
to do; presently a thought come into my head like. 

‘I chanced to have some galvanised netting at 
home, smallish mesh to it. Off I starts to get it. 
When I got back that kingfisher, or one like him, 
flew by with another trout. So I just cut some 
pegs and fixed the netting over the spring, close 
to the water. Then I hid up. Back comes 
Mister Kingfisher, perches on the same twig, and 
down he goes, bang. He got more than he 
reckoned for. After hooking him off with a stick 
I came away. In the evening there was another, 
that one you looked at just now, makes five that 
have gone wrong. I’ve heard gents talk betore to- 
day about the balance of nature, and all that, but 
when such customers as they kingfishers are likely 
to get you in a bother if you don’t stop ’em, the only 
thing you can do is to upset the balance of nature, 
same as I have. Kingfishers look well in a case, 
when they are stuffed, mind you; but to be where 
young trout are they’re not up to much, I can tell 
you. You can't blame them because they’re fond 
of trout, it’s their nature to be, and you'll find the 
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only way to get natur’ out of anything is to knock 
it out, same as I have out o’ them. I believe all 
creeturs are made for some purpose or other, or 
else they wouldn’t be about, mind you. These 
things pop in my head when I’m walkin’ round at 
times. If they can get what they want easy they'll 
have it. You catch any wild creetur goin’ away 
for a thing when they can get it close to’em, 
they know better than that; and the better it is 
the better they like it. Them kingfishers might 
have got any amount of minners; but no, they 
must get at them trout. 

‘**A gent that comes down here shootin’ give me 
one o’ them nateral history books. It was kind 
of him to do it, and I’ve read it; and I'll tell you 
what my reckonin’ up about it is. The picters 
are the best part of it. Here’s a picter of a 
kestrel—windfanners we call ’em—and a good un 
it is, too, but the readin’ seems to spoil it some- 
how, for the gent that wrote the book says the 
windfanner feeds on mice and cockchafers and 
don’t interfere with birds; and he don’t belong to 
the hawk tribe, because he’s a falcon. One of ’em 
has had three.of my young birds that was runnin’ 
round about the coop; they was a good size, too. 
Joe told me he had all three in one day. I 
knowed about the time he’d be round, not before 
the birds was put out. He come for another this 
mornin’, but he got somethin’ that upset him a 
bit. I shot him dead as he was pouncin’ down. 
He ain’t knocked about, and you can have him to 
draw in that book of yours. You and I have a 
goodish bit of a chat at times when we meet, and 
I find we looks at things pretty much in the same 
way. One thing I know, so do you, if gentlemen 
want to see sylvan ornaments—that’s the name, 
ain’t it ?—about the place, it’s no good their 
grumblin’, because they gets their livin’ off it. If 
they has strict views about the game the other 
things must go. There ain’t no help for it, that’s 
certain. ‘They was made to catch things, and 
catch ’em they will.” 

Herons are spoken of. I ask if they trouble 
him in the autumn months. Giving me a sharp 
look, he says, ‘‘ Yes, they give mea lot of trouble ; 
where they come from gets over me. The trout 
run up the dykes and the moor stream, from all 
quarters, to spawn. Then the varmints get ’em 
casy. Anything of a herrin’-size goes down clean. 
The big uns they drives a hole through, and gets 
‘em to pieces after. I’m busy at that time, for 
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my chap Joe and some of the others goes round 
about the place with a sort of water-cart the squire 
had sent him from some society he belongs to, 
and they gets all the big uns out and puts ’em in 
the big trout pond. Every big varmint about the 
place, what there is left of *em, knows when the 
trout run up. Foxes gets hold of the big trout 
easy in some places where they run; the water 
don’t cover ’em. They like fish when it comes 
handy to ’em. 

“Them herons are the worst of the lot. One of 
the gents told me they was thought a lot of in 
times gone by, and belonged to a ancient family, 
and they ought to be protected. That is the way 
he said it. And if herons was destroyed as they 
had been the race would die out, and a connectin’- 
link in nature would be lost. I only wish it was 
lost, or he had to keep that ancient family, as he 
called ’em—when the trout run up, anyway. It 
reads nice in print when their friends reads what 
they write ; .but they don’t do keeperin for a livin’, 
or they’d drop talk like that ! 

** Joe told me you was goin’ away from these parts 
soon. Well, he’ll miss you certain, for he’s reg’ lar 
took to ye, if he did take ye for a looneytic first 
off. So shall I, for the matter o’ that. You draw 


in that book of yours and put things down only to 
amuse yourself and a few friends because you're 
fond of all live things ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, there’s time wuss wasted than doin’ 
Did ye ever send any of it to be printed ?” 


that. 

** Not a line.” 

** Quite as well perhaps ye didn’t, the way you 
looks at things. One place where I was keeper 
before I come about here—it’s some time ago now 
—master used to have a friend come to see him, 
a reg’ lar nat’ralist, a big gun, no mistake! Well, 
he showed me some of his books. There was a 
lot of it wrong; I proved it to be so. Well, what 
then? I got the sack. People that never see 
things, and then give a full and pertic’lar account, 
knows more about ’em than men that have watched 
their movements all their lifetime, you may de- 
pend on’t. What do you say?” 


I bade my friend good night, and promised to 
see him again before I go. The old cottage where 
I have been living comes in sight, and I am glad 
of it, feeling a little tired after my wanderings by 
the mill stream. 





A FEW RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


VERY popular writer of our own time says, 
“You only half know a man if you do not 
know his home and his forebears.” 

At a small gathering of the heads of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, it occurred toa member present 
to wonder how few of the young people about us 
know anything of its history or associations, or of 
its work. It arose quietly and unobtrusively, likea 
little spring of pure and noble music, which was to 
flow on and fertilise an arid country. It has become 
the progenitor of so many other like societies, that 
now it has well-nigh a struggle for life amidst the 
crowd of rising young rivals who owe their very 
existence to the tastes it has fostered, and the 
hunger for the art it has served so well, and 
which it has developed over the broad surface of 
our country. 

This art, so long almost dead, is yet a very 
vital part of our nature as English men and 
women—for, as soon as we have any history at 
all, we are recorded as lovers and cultivators of 
music, from Alfred the Great, an excellent 
musician, to later years, when we learn that “every 
one of gentle blood was instructed in harp and 
song, though it was only necessary for the priests 
to be taught reading and writing.” 

But you will say, Why go so far back? Was it 
not, even in the times of Henry viii and Eliza- 
beth, a mark of lowly birth and want of education 
if men were ignorant of music? Yes, indeed, 
itwas so; but presently there came a change. The 
songs died away and silence cold and drear brooded 
over the land—that dear land of England, hereto- 
fore Merrie England. 

They say that in winter the roots of trees 
strengthen and grow downwards in the earth. 
Perhaps it was so in this winter-time of music in 
our country; it would seem to be likely, from the 
rapidity with which, the impulse once given, the 
love of music has arisen in every grade and class 
of society. 

As the Quarterly Review says: ‘ Purcell entered 

through the door the Restoration had opened ; and 
Handel’s mighty tread took up where his lighter 
read left off; while, for the whole musical world 
at large, the coming of Haydn announced that of 
Mozart, as the song of the redstart shows that the 
nightingale is near.” 

It is singular to think over the chasm which 
divides the state of music now and of music then, 
When one afternoon in the January of 1813, 





three gentlemen, Messrs. J. B. Cramer, P. A. 
Corrie, and W. Dance, three musicians, met in 
Mr. Cramer’s parlour and unpacked their hearts 
of an earnest desire to do something for their 
beloved art to the small gathering of mutual 
friends—also musicians—invited to meet them. 
They resolved to begin a Society whose object 
was “to promote the performance in the best 
possible manner of the best and most approved 
instrumental music.” 

At that time the public had no means of acquir- 
ing either knowledge or taste for such music. 

It is true that Salaman’s concerts had per- 
formed Haydn’s symphonies, but the impulse 
was not followed up, and Haydn was heard no 
longer. And it is curious to compare the state of 
things then and now. If you will look in the 
“Times” of that date you will observe the an- 
nouncements on that very little and expensive 
sheet, “‘ of the health and amusements of the army 
in Spain under Lord Wellington, the balls at 
Almack’s under distinguished patronage, the new 
songs about Lord Nelson, the movements of the 
Court, the vexatious delays of foreign corre- 
spondence owing to contrary winds.” 

But besides all these, on the first page of the 
“Times” for March 3rd, 1813, you will read: 

** March 8th. Philharmonic Society. The sub- 
scribers, members, and associates are requested 
to observe that their tickets are now ready for 
delivery at Chappell’s music shop, 124, New Bond 
Street, and that the first concert will be at the 
Argyll Rooms on Monday next (March 8th), at 
8 o'clock. By order of the Directors, Henry 
Dance, Secretary.” 


And this was the beginning of that great Society 
which claimed the post of forlorn hope in the 
storming of the castle of indolence and ignorance, 
as far as music was concerned. 

The sister art of painting was then, and had 


long been, resplendent in attractions. True, Sir 
pre Reynolds was gone, at whose house in 

eicester Square jostled the sedan-chairs of the 
fair sitters for his portraits. You can even now 
look up that wide balustrade staircase, so enlarged 
that he could hand down to their carriages the 
wearers of those enormous hoops which needed 
such a sort of staircase that “‘a hearse could go 
up it sideways.” True, Hogarth was gone, and 
Gainsborough, but it was still a royal time for the 
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sister art of painting. We had at the Royal 
Academy of Arts a roll of honour of such names 
as Sir David Wilkie, James Ward, John Constable, 
Mulready, William Etty, and Turner, with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence as president; and amongst 
outsiders there were also great men, such as John 
Sell, Cotman, R. P. Bonnington, John Crome the 
elder, Patrick Nasmyth, George Barrett, James 
Stark, William Collins, Copley Fielding, John 
Linnell, Sir A. W. Callcott, William Blake, J. S. 
Copley, R. B. Haydon, Sir George Beaumont, and 

. Severn, etc. 

What had we musicians ? 
of hearing one symphony. 

So, on that quiet January afternoon these few 
musicians talked over affairs, and, union being 
strength, established a Society to which they gave 
the name of ‘‘ The Philharmonic Society.” Within 
a few weeks all that England possessed at the time 
of men eminent in the service of musical art had 
joined its ranks, either as members or associates, 
such as Attwood, Bartleman, Clementi, Cramer 
and his brother Francois Cramer, Horsley, Charles 
Neate, Vincent Novello, Cipriani Potter, Salaman, 
Shield, Sir George Smart, Viotti, Samuel Webbe, 
Moni, Spagnoletti, etc. There were thirty mem- 
bers, afterwards increased to forty, some of whom 
were made directors for the management of con- 
certs, and an unlimited number of associates. 
They also framed a body of laws, and people 
anxious to trace the “‘ Revengesof History” will 
find that not a few of the misfortunes which have 
overtaken this most interesting Society have been 
the direct or indirect consequences of breaking 
the fundamental laws, or swerving from the noble 
aims of its first existence. 

It may be interesting to give the first pro- 
gramme. 


Not even the means 


PART I. 
Overture, Anacreon ‘ ‘ . Cherubini, 
Quartett, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello . Mozart. 
Messrs. F, Cramer, Moralt, Sherington, and Lindley. 
Quartett and Chorus, Nell Orror - Sacchini. 
Messrs. Moralt, Messrs. Hawes, P. A. Corri, and Kellner. 
Serenade, Wind Instruments ° - Morait. 
Messrs. Mahon, Oliver, Holmes, Sully, and the Petrides. 


Symphony a ‘ ° ° , . Beethoven, 
PART II. 

Symphony ‘ , ‘ . . Haydn. 

Chorus, ‘‘ Placido é il mar” - Mozart. 


Mrs. Moralt, Miss Hughes, P. A. Corri, C. Smith, etc. 
Quintett, Two Violins, Viola, and Two Violoncellos 


Boccherini, 
Messrs, Salaman, Cudmore, Sherington, Lindley, and 
: C. Ashley. 
‘Chaconne, Jomelli, and Marel . . Haydn. 


Leader, Mr. Salaman. Pianoforte, Mr. Clementi. 

The leaders of this great movement had not 
miscalculated the effect of their action. The con- 
certs given by them in the elegant Argyll Rooms 
were so appreciated that in 1820 Spohr writes, 
‘* Notwithstanding the high prices of admission, 
the number of subscribers was so great, that many 
hundreds who had inscribed their names could not 
obtain seats.” It was like another golden time in 











the history of the Society twenty years after, when 
would-be subscribers had to resign themselves to 
three or four years’ patient waiting before they 
could be admitted past those barriers to the bright, 
pleasant rooms within. 

If one could only realise what that gathering 
must have been at such atime! We may remem- 
ber that the coffee-houses were the great centres 
of attraction then; and the merchants and City 
men assembled there in the evening, to dis- 
cuss the last news, and read the few papers full of 
the excitement of wars abroad and distress at home. 
Indeed, they and their families needed the beauty 
and rest of music. 

They say, ‘‘ History repeats itself,” and one may 
read in that same “ Times,” of March goth, 1813, a 
notice of a City meeting where Mr. Waithman (a 
great name in the City then) moved the Corpora- 
tion, notwithstanding “their late liberality to the 
starving Russians, and the reduced state of the 
finances of the Corporation, to contribute £2,000 
towards the relief of our distressed countrymen, in 
consideration of the great distress prevailing 
among the manufacturing and laborious classes, 
in consequence of the stagnation of trade.” 

It is difficult to realise now what those concerts 
must have been to those so fortunate as to attend 
them. The ladies of all those families who only 
felt the reflection of this out-of-door excite- 
ment, could now, spite of elections, clubs, and 
coffee-house attractions, enjoy the noblest music, 
in a happy, sociable evening with their men- 
folk. Truly, the Philharmonic nights were then 
the event of the music-loving population, and any 
one who can remember them, long years after, 
even forty years ago, will cling to the fascination 
of those brilliant, yet quiet, restful evenings, with 
a tenacity which others will scarcely understand. 


When we first knew the Society, it was still com- 
posed eminently of musicians and artists, a 
friendly sociable Society, where all met on equal 
terms, to enjoy together the music they loved and 
discuss it freely. The rooms were bright and 
elegant with the wax-lights which threatened no 
headaches, and gave a softened lustre to the radiant 
dresses and flowers, the happy faces and fair crowds 
of the listeners, How pretty and fresh the rooms 
looked! And when the first part was ended, how 
we all filed down into the tea-room for a change 
and a cup of tea or an ice, and a passing word 
with friends and a flying discussion of the last 
novelty, till the violins gave the alarm, and we 
came back refreshed and happy to our seats—seats, 
be it remembered, not resumed to discompose and 
agonise the earlier comers by people crushing past 
them in the narrow rows, but each one, as it had 
happened when the room filled, taking the best 
and nearest unoccupied seat. 

Can one forget the distress and confusion when 
the system of “reserved seats” was begun? As 
one dismayed critic observed :—‘“ During the first 
act the disturbance caused by woebegone sub- 
scribers wandering about in search of their seats 
was perpetual. If persons be not really musical 
enough to wish to listen to the concerts which 
they support, the directors had far better rescind 
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the measure of providing them with a separate 
accommodation for which visitors interested in 
music pay so dear a price.” 

But in those times the rooms filled gently and 
quietly with enthusiasts; who came early as to a 
feast, and in that perfumed air and delicate light 
there was pleasantness and rest even before the music 
began. Still, there were anxieties and catastrophes 
occasionally even in those halcyon days, such as on 
one glorious evening, when Mendelssohn himself 
had given us open sesames to hear him play, and, 
after talking it over the day before, asked us after- 
wards how we had sped. We, poor dears! had 
waited intheanteroom forfriends, who, less devoted, 
had rushed in first, before the appointed tryst-time; 
and we had to stand, for all seats, almost all space, 
were gone when we entered the crowded room. 
We have often afterwards remembered his kind 
bright look when we told him how we had fared, 
and the scorn in his voice: ‘‘ How! was there not 
one gentleman in the room?” How many nights 
one could have stood in after years to hear that 
voice again, and have that eager sympathy and 
kindness! But it was much to have it to remember 
and to work to deserve it. 


Then in those early daysthe Philharmonic steered 
in the wake of that older Society the British Insti- 
tution, which at that time gave premiums for the 
finest pictures in the highest styles, as any one 
may see who looks at the ‘‘ Times” for that year. 
For example :— 

“Two hundred guineas for the best Historical 
or Poetical picture, painted in the United Kingdom 
in the present year” and 

One hundred guineas for the second best picture 
of the same class, and 

One hundred guineas for the best landscape, 
painted under the same conditions. 

The Philharmonic directors were not slow in fol- 
lowing this example, offering from time to time 
commissions to composers for fresh works. Thus, 
for example, in 1815, the illustrious Cherubini is in- 
vited over to conduct his manuscript overture com- 
posed expressly for the Society; and Beethoven, 
who needs no “illustrious” addition to his name 
(having made it in an illumination in itself), offers 
three manuscript overtures to the Society for 75 
guineas, and they are immediately purchased ; 
while in 1817 the Society offers Beethoven three 
hundred guineas to come and conduct two manu- 
script symphonies, to be composed for them. 

In 1820 the Society invites the great composer, 
Spohr, to come to London for a considerable re- 
muneration, which secures him the expenses of 
the journey to and fro, and of four months’ resi- 
dence here. Spohr characteristically remarks, 
“The funds of the Society were so great, that they 
could not only engage the first artists and singers 
for their concerts, but the most reputed musi- 
cians on the continent.” And he gives, by the 
way, an interesting account of a concert on the 
day Queen Caroline made her entry into London, 
when an unruly mob took possession of the streets, 
threatening volleys of stones to all windows which 
were not illuminated. The consequence naturally 
was the sudden appearance of a legion of car- 








penters, hammering boards up all day, to protect 
the houses of the King’s friends. At night the 
mob were so heartily bent on keeping their word, 
that poor Mr. and Madame Spohr, to get safely 
from the Argyll Rooms, at the top of Regent 
Street, to their lodgings, in Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square (not twenty minutes’ walk), had to 
go round a circuit which took them only Awo hours! 


At the earlier date of which we have been 
writing, the lamp which burnt before the nearly 
deserted shrine of concert music had but one 
flame alone, that of the Antient Concerts, which 
were supported by a small circle of aristocracy, 
and was exclusive also in the music which was 
provided. The few who can remember those 
beautiful concerts will join in a grateful remem- 
brance of their charm. True, it was not the 
elegant trifling of music merely created for amuse- 
ment and diversion, of which one may call to 
mind very popular examples ; but in its nobleness 
and intensity it reminded one of the Elgin mar- 
bles and the glories of that quiet Greek art in 
which the repose of true greatness is so deeply 
felt. The jewels which hung round the stately 
draperies of the shrine of music flashed with 
renewed splendour in the light which was reflected 
on them; and the life which was real and earnest 
glowed in those revived works of the old masters. 
It is something in one’s life to be able to call back 
the remembrance of those brilliant and beautiful 
concerts, especially on the Prince Consort’s nights, 
for he, in his rare knowledge of the masterpieces 
of old time, used to bring to light hidden trea- 
sures of music long forgotten or neglected, pro- 
duced here first under his direction, while from 
his position he hid the power of commanding 
the services of all the first executants. In one 
quintett from Méhul’s “ Joseph,” I recall such 
exquisite effect as was produced by bringing toge- 
ther Mario and Lablache, Pischek and Staudigl, 
and, I think, Tamberlik. The perfection of such 
voices united in one work of art is a thing to 
remember for one’s lifetime. 

But these concerts were supported by the en- 
thusiastic culture of an aristocracy of amateurs ; 
and the middle classes had little or no share in 
their splendours. To these the Philharmonic 
ministered. After 1820, what we may call the 
glorious summer of the Philharmonic Society’s 
life began. Its sunshine brought to life and 
ripened the love of art all over England. Like the 
second style of Turner, the music the Philharmonic 
first produced or stimulated became a great 
power to the nation, and it was enriched with works 
of such romantic beauty and freshness as drew all 
hearts to feel and reverence the noble thoughts 
enshrined in it. And yet that music was so little at 
first ‘‘ understanded of the people,” that Cipriani 
Potter related in our hearing how, after the first re- 
hearsal of Beethoven’s noble Symphony in A for the 
Philharmonic concert, he saw the leader throw the 
manuscript down from the music-desk before him, 
with the amazing exclamation, “‘ Cad// that music!” 
That music, however, was surging in the hearts of 
true musicians to such good purpose, that when 
Beethoven wrote, in one of his depressed moods 
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after a long illness, to the Philharmonic Society, 
by his friend Mr. Strumpff, the harp manufacturer 
in Great Portland Street, and Mr. Moscheles, 
asking them to give a concert for his benefit, a 
special meeting was called at once for the 28th of 
February, at which it was unanimously resolved 
that the sum of £100 be sent through the hands 
of Mr. Moscheles to some confidential friend of 
Beethoven, to be applied to his comforts and 
necessities during his illness. The money was 
instantly transmitted to Beethoven, and its receipt 
acknowledged in the following interesting letter : 


‘* My dear good Moscheles,—With what feelings I read 
your letter of the 1st of March I cannot find words to express. 
The generosity with which the Philharmonic Society have 
exceeded my request has moved me to my inmost soul. I 
request you, my dear Moscheles, to be the organ by which I 
convey to the Philharmonic Society my heartfelt thanks for 
their kind sympathy and distinguished liberality. 

‘* With regard to the concert which the Society intend to 
arrange for my benefit, I trust they will not relinquish that 
noble design, and beg that they will deduct the hundred 
pounds which they have already sent me from the profits. 
Should any surplus be left, if the Society be kindly willing to 
bestow it upon me, I hope to have it in my power to show 
my gratitude by composing for them either a new symphony, 
which already lies sketched on my desk, or a new overture, 
or anything else that the Society may prefer. Should Heaven 
only be pleased to restore me again to health, I will prove to 
the noble English how much I value their sympathy in my 
melancholy fate. Your noble conduct, my dear friend, will 
ever remain in my remembrances. I hope shortly to return 
my thanks to Sir George Smart and Mr. Strumpff. Fare- 
well!” 


Beethoven’s spirits were greatly revived by the 
arrival of this remittance. He said cheerfully to 
his friends about him, ‘‘ Now we may again treat 
ourselves occasionally to a merry day.” But 
though that great musician died in circumstances 
of neglect and penury, which will ever reflect dis- 
grace upon his country, and especially on the 
great and wealthy capital in which he had spent 
almost the whole of his life, it is a relief to find 
that he was not in the state of absolute want 
which he had morbidly imagined, for the £100 
was still untouched in his desk when he died. 

Meanwhile the zeal to interpret properly his 
great works, sent Sir George Smart from the Phil- 
harmonic Society to Vienna, on purpose to consult 
the composer’s wishes as to its manner of perform- 
ance. Yet after a first performance, ill understood 
and appreciated, the great symphony was shelved 
till it reappeared under brighter auspices in 1837. 
The harvest of music was slow in ripening, but it 
did ripen at last. 


It may be worth while to glance at the power 
which the Society possessed, and largely used, of 
introducing great artists to an arena from whence 
they could excite a noble enthusiasm for, and 
awaken a right perception of, what was true and 
great in music. 

Liszt appears first there in 1827, and begins his 
long and generous career, to be carried on tri- 
amphantly for half a century. 

Moscheles has been already introduced with a 
manuscript concerto of great beauty to a London 
-audience, and he began from thence his quarter of 





a century, passed wholly in England, to the great 
benefit of all lovers of art. 

Weber was introduced by his wonderful “‘ Eury- 
anthe” and “ Freischutz;” and a new era of mag- 
nificent romance in music was brought to light by 
his inspirations. It was as great a revelation of 
the poetry and splendour of romance in sound, 
as his great contemporary Turner was bringing 
to light in the poetry and splendour of proportion 
and colour. 

And Weber died among us, cared for in illness 
and mourned in death, amidst the brothers in art 
to whom he had first come, at the house of Sir 
George Smart, who was one of the first members 
of the Society, and became the host of that weary, 
lonely man. He was so poor that he meets the diffi- 
culties and dangers of a long journey to provide 
necessaries for the home he loves so tenderly. 
Dying, as he knows himself to be, he writes cheer- 
fully to them, while he hurries all work that can be 
speeded, to revive the despairing hope of meeting 
them all once more. But the morning of the 5th 
of June finds him dead in his bed, to the grief of 
all who knew and loved him. From that quiet 
house in Great Portland Street he was borne, 
amongst the assembled musicians of England, to 
his last resting-place in Moorfields Chapel, where 
the Requiem of that other mighty masterspirit, 
Mozart, as tender, as full of sorrows as himself, 
was sung over his grave. 

At that time Sontag and Malibran sang together 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, and Lablache made 
his first appearance there in that most brilliant of 
seasons of 1830, in which, amidst tremendous ap- 
plause, the overture of the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was first performed. 

It was then known as the composition of 
a young amateur, who appeared in London first 
in the genial and charming home-evenings of 
Vincent Novello’s family circle, heralded by that 
wise and discerning artist saying of him, as the 
slim, slight young boy was introduced, ‘‘ That is 
the future musician of Europe.” The performance 
of the Isles of Fingal in 1832, and his own perform- 
ance of the manuscript Concerto in G minor at the 
sixth concert (which excited such enthusiasm that 
he was obliged to repeat it at the eighth concert), 
showed even then how true a judgment had been 
passed upon him. The Italian Symphony and 
overture to Melusine were produced in 1833, and 
from that time to the year 1847, in which his last 
visit to us oecurred, his works were brilliantly per- 
formed, anxiously desired, and taken to the hearts 
of the English people. 

A slight remembrance of one of the Philhar- 
monic rehearsals might be quoted here, as it 
is a beloved recollection of those old times— 
of the splendour of music so set in a frame of 
graceful and reposeful comfort as enabled the 
listeners to enjoy to the utmost the works of art 
they were privileged to criticise. 

‘* We sat near the orchestra, so as not to lose 
Mendelssohn, and then came all the music we had 
been longing—painfully, at times—to hear. He 
came in, with such a glorious reception (for us, 
who were not many), and then went on such a 
brilliant rehearsal. He played Beethoven’s Con- 
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certo in G, his finger so firm and light and loose, 
so unlike other pianists; his hands’ work is in its 
creation ; no show of exertion, no manipulation. 
It reminded us of Landseer’s touch, which is 
neither a thing to be concealed nor to exist, as it 
were, at all, but which, without being, creates; or 
like the handwriting on the wall when the Divine 
message was written and the hand unseen, so with 
Mendelssohn all means disappear, Beethoven’s 
great work alone remains. And then the perpetual 
undercurrent of humour was so refreshing as he 
played the extempore cadenza, and Mr. Lucas, 
who conducted, watched—with what fervour one 
may remember—the master’s eye and hand. The 
close seemed coming—was evidently come—up 
went the ddé/on for the orchestra to be ready, up 
went all the bows and the wind instruments, and 
Mendelssohn, smiling, shook his head and went 
off into another key and subject as distant as the 
antipodes, to be watched again, and again to 
wave off that agitated ddé/on as he ‘wandered away 
and shook that long hair about his ears and went 
on into the beautiful untravelled country of his 
exquisite extemporisation. 

““Once, I remember, the chorus were in fault 
—soprani, I regret to say, as it would be more 
delightful to confess the weakness of the mas- 
terful basses or the elegant tenors—and he 
leaned quietly over his conductor’s music-stool, 
and, crossing his arms, said, with that slight 
lisp which gave a peculiarity to his words, ‘ Oh, 
ladith! oh, ladith! why do you let uth alone 
in thith way?’ The orchestra were never ‘let 
alone,’ as a wrong note would bring:him fly- 
ing into the remotest corner, and then two heads 
might be seen close together, vehemently talking; 
and then he would come, flying over three steps 
at a time, and the sharp knock of the ddéonm and 
‘Now !* brought all eyes and hands ‘right face’ 
on the music and the instruments. 

“We were sitting near him once when a mes- 
senger came in with a letter from home, and it 
was something to be there, and hear his bright 
laugh, and watch his excited movements as the 
letter went on to something delightfully funny or 
interesting.” 

It was a sight, after Mendelssohn had parted 
from us, and we were still in the sunshine of his 
presence and his kind words, to look down that 
crammed passage at the back of the concert-room, 
a sea of agitated heads, tossing up and down, his 
in the midst, with a roar of excited voices, his too 
in the midst of them; and it was pleasant then to 
reflect on the coming quiet drawing-room time, 
with him all to ourselves, a reward for work, and a 
stimulus to noble art work for evermore. The 
pendant to this picture was the darkening room 
where we waited to say good-bye, surrounded by 
the manuscripts, packages for the children, pre- 
sents and preparations—and he gave the promise 
of return, never, alas! fulfilled. 


It will help us to realise how much the Society 
has done if we recall names of some of the well- 
known artists who have been brought (in some 
cases by a first appearance in London) to claim and 
receive the just admiration and appreciation of mu- 











sicians at these concerts. Madame Clara Novello, 
Madame Dulcken, and Thalberg; Sterndale Ben- 
nett, as both composer and pianist; Rubini and 
Ivanoff ; Hummel and Spohr; Miss Masson, Grisi, 
and Mario; Madame Dorus Gras, Molique, Liszt, 
Adelaide Kemble, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Parish 
Alvars, Staudigl, and Herr Pischek; Mesdames 
Persiani and Viardot Garcia; Mlle. Alboni, and 
Faure; Madame Schumann, Jenny Lind, and 
Anton Rubenstein, Mesdames Titiens and Trebelli, 
Charles Hallé, and Arabella Goddard—are a few 
of the names they cite as belonging to the great 
Philharmonic time. 


Truly there were giants in those days; and 
among the great works commissioned by the 
Society will be found Cherubini’s Overture and 
Symphony, Spohr’s Overture in F and Symphony 
No. 2, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, Trumpet Overture, 
and Vocal Scena Infelice. ‘Those produced by 
them may be classed as the greatest orchestral 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn, not to go further into the lesser 
glories of Hummel, Cherubini, etc., etc. 

In this second and matured period of the great 
Philharmonic concerts I may quote the opinion 
of an eminent art critic of that time (Henry F. 
Chorley), who says in 1846, when Costa led, *‘ We 
have heard no Philharmonic performance to com- 
pare with Monday’s. We felt conscious of an 
alertness and a submissiveness, a delicacy and a 
spirit, new to the Hanover Square Rooms; of a near 
approach to the highest continental style of finish, 
such as is produced at Leipzig under Mendelssohn, 
and at Paris under Habeneck. So splendid was 
the effect of the Oberon Overture that an uproar- 
ious encore was inevitable. —The Eroica Symphony, 
too, was a noble performance. In all the move- 
ments the inner parts came out with a readiness of 
reply and a clearness of delivery which went far 
to fill up the finest conceptions of the composition, 
and the impressiveness of the March was attested 
by the breathless silence of the audience. Fur- 
ther, it is new to us to chronicle such finish in ac- 
companiment as distinguished the Philharmonic 
band on Monday. Mons. Sainton’s masterly per- 
formance of Spohr’s Violin Concerto No. 11 had 
the advantage of the steadiest and most sensitive 
support, while Miss Williams and her sister were 
assisted, instead of being, according to old fashion, 
overborne by the orchestra.” 

A little later on the same critic remarks, “ In 
precision of attack, brilliancy of climax, beauty 
of sound, and instantaneous contrast when needed, 
we know nothing now like our Philharmonic band, 
having always protested against the far-famed 
Conservatoire of Paris, as falling into the other 
extreme of over-finicality. The subscription list 
this year is very full, and such is the present 
brilliancy of the Philharmonic band, that nothing 
short of the most consummate vocal art has any 
chance of making an impression at these con- 
certs.” 


The third concert was on the roth of April, in 
1848, a day memorable for the alarming demon- 
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stration of physical force made by the Chartists 
under Fergus O’Connor. But on that memorable 
evening those among the special constables who 
were happy in belonging to the Philharmonic 
Society laid by their staves and went to hear music 
as quietly as if news had not been flying along the 
continental railroads of England being in a state 
of insurrection and London on fire. Notwithstand- 
ing the agitation which had prevailed through- 
out London, the concert was better attended than 
might have been expected, and when at the end 
of the first part “‘God save the Queen” was 
suddenly struck up by the orchestra and chorus, 
it was received with a wild and rapturous en- 
thusiasm to be remembered, but scarcely to be 
imagined by those who were not present. At the 
words “Confound their politics” the whole as- 
sembly burst into acclamations of triumph, which 
drowned all sound of voices or orchestra, accom- 
panied by a tumultuous waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, which made the agitated room look like 
a stormy sea. 

The history of this great Society has yet to be 
written, and we are too near the contemporaries 
of its vicissitudes to be able rightly to record its 
successes or its reverses; but these few lines have 
been penned as some slight memorial of a great 
work for music, begun on noble lines, and carried 
on through many days of storm or sunshine,—the 
dark days following departures from first princi- 
ples, and the bright ones being a very right reward 
for good work done. 

This great pioneer in the cause of the best 
music in the world has had its reward in see- 
ing its followers spring up around it like the 
roots of the olive-tree, in a succession of young, 
vigorous offshoots. The work which the parent 
Society started in isolation and difficulty is carried 
on in every great town and country borough, 
and across the seas in far-off colonies. ‘‘ The 
immense progress of music,” I again quote, “‘may 
be realised” (and this was written nearly twenty 
years ago) “by these two facts, that in London 
alone there exist at the present time (1870) no 
less than 104 well established musical societies, 
and 2,150 resident professors; and London sup- 
ports at jeast eight musical journals.” And you 
may search through all the journals of the date 
when the Society was founded, in 1813, and those 
of many years after, and not find one single 
musical criticism or indeed any mention, either 
of music or musicians. Music had not even come 
to the surface of the interests or events of the day. 
Yet now, as an orchestral leader boasted a short 
time since, there are several towns in England 
where, at a couple of days’ notice, he could raise 
a choir of from two to three thousand voices of 
working people, who could sing dy heart through 
the Elijah of Mendelssohn, or Handel’s Messiah. 








Not a poor achievement for toilers in the 
common ways of life. While our boys are en- 
couraged in the love and practice of the finest 
music in all the highest centres of education, 
such as Harrow, Eton, Uppingham, and Marl- 
borough. 

The startling and deplorable omission of 
similar organised and effective culture in all the 
great centres of girls’ education is the more re- 
markable because music to women might be con- 
sidered the necessary fulfilment of their domestic 
and helpful nature. But soit is. Perhaps some 
day those words of Frederick Denison Maurice 
may be remembered by the leaders of the higher 
education of women, “ I own for myself that if we 
had been put to the hard necessity of rejecting all 
that is usually comprehended under the name of 
useful studies and of teaching drawing and music 
efficiently, or of omitting ‘hese and teaching the 
others ever so well, I should (not without hesita- 
tion and deliberation, but, at last, I think very de- 
cidedly) have voted for embracing the first alter- 
native.” Words are sleeping seeds, which, after 
many years—like the corn in the Egyptian sar- 
cophagi—planted in good soil, may bring forth a 
hundredfold. But if the soil had been barren those 
first few seeds in 1813 would never have borne 
such a splendid harvest. The beautiful and restful 
elegance of those Philharmonic concerts would 
have flowered and died without issue, had not the 
mind and heart of the nation been quick to receive 
and prompt to follow the leading. 

The stream of time has carried us past the emp- 
tiness and barrenness of that land to our present 
standpoint, and so the recollection is dear to us of 
the great Society which began, in a very marked 
manner, to spread the love and culture of the 
noblst music in England. All who have been pri- 
vileged to enter that magic circle will gladly bear 
testimony to its charm, before these later days in 
which the growing struggles of the hundred-and- 
four well-established musical societies and the 
never-ending list of colleges, conservatoires of 
music, and royal academies, confuse and deafen 
us. Though these are a cloud of witnesses to the 
pioneers of art who have gone before them, they 
may perhaps blind us to the great workers who 
have prepared the way and cleared the path. 
Therefore would call on all lovers of music to 
honour the Philharmonic Society, which helped to 
make the bridge over which the triumphal proces- 
sion of our noble art is passing, with its choirs and 
singers, its great bands of players, its enthusiastic 
and sympathising multitudes, gladdening and 
blessing the dear, dear country of England with 
loftier and purer pleasures, as aids to that home 
happiness which is at the heart of the greatness 
as well as the prosperity of our country. 

C. A. MACIRONE. 








PRINCESS SARAH. 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, AUTHOR OF “‘BOOTLE’S BABY, ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AM bound to say that Flossie’s brothers 
and sisters (and Sarah) received the 
news of her approaching departure 
from her father’s roof with unmixed 
feelings. Not a drop of sorrow was 
there to mar the cup of joy which 

the occasion presented to every one. Not a 
regret at the blank her going would cause 
leavened the general satisfaction at her hap- 
piness. And Flossie herself was the least sor- 
= the least regretful, and the most satisfied 
of all. 

Like May, she was marrying well—that is to say, 
she was marrying money. But, unlike May’s hus- 
band, who was old, her future lord and master was 
young—only five years older than herself. It is 
true he was not much to look at; but then, as Mrs. 
Stubbs remarked to her husband, that was Flossie’s 
business. It was equally true that he was reputed 
to be a young scamp, with an atrocious temper; 
but then, as Tom said, that was Flossie’s look-out, 
and decidedly Flossie was not without little fail- 
ings of that kind—though why, if one bad- 
tempered person decides upon marrying another 
bad-tempered person, it is generally considered 
by the world to be all right, because the one is as 
bad to get on with as the other, it would be hard 
to say; unless it is on the principle of two nega- 
tives making an affirmative, or in the belief that 
two wrongs will make eventually a right, I cannot 
say. But odd as it is, that is the very general 
opinion. 

The engagement was an unusually short one. 
Indeed, the bride had barely time to get her 
things ready by the day, and a great part of her 
trousseau was not able to be ready before her 
return from her honeymoon. But still they never 





seemed to think of putting off the wedding for a 
single day, although it was fixed to take place just 
six weeks from the day of the ball, when the 
engagement had begun. 

It seemed to Sarah, well used as she had 
become to seeing liberal expenditure, that at this 
time the entire family seemed to be spending 
money like water! May’s wedding had been a 
very grand one, but Flossie’s outshone it in every 
way—in the number of the bridesmaids, in the 
number of the guests, in the number of the 
carriages and the servants and the flowers, in the 
splendour of the presents and the dresses of the 
trousseau, nay, in the very length of the bride’s 
train. 

The presents were simply gorgeous! Mr. 
Stubbs gave his daughter a gold-mounted dress- 
ing-case and a cheque for a thousand pounds; 
Mrs. Stubbs gave a diamond star, and May a 
necklace of such magnificence that even Flossie 
was astounded when she saw it. 

So Flossie became Mrs. Jones, and passed away 
from her old home; and when it was all over, and 
the tokens of the great feast and merrymaking had 
been cleared away, the household for a few days 
settled down into comparative quietude. 

Only for a few days, however. With the excep- 
tion of Sarah, who was too deeply engrossed in 
her work to care much for passing pleasures, the 
entire family seemed to have caught a fever of 
restlessness and love of excitement. After ten 
days the pride and bridegroom returned, and there 
were great parties to welcome them. Every day 
there seemed some reason why they should launch 
out a little further and yet a little further, and 
instead of the family being less expensive now 
that two daughters were married, the general 
expenditure was far more lavish than it had ever 
been before. They had a second man-servant 
and another maid, and then they found that it 
was impossible to get on any longer without 
a second “‘ broom” .horse for night-work. 

They did, indeed, begin to talk about leaving 
Jesamond Road and going into a larger house. 
The boys—Tom was just seventeen and Johnnie 
only fifteen—wanted a billiard-room and Minnie 
wanted a boudoir, and Mr. Stubbs wanted a 
larger study, and Mrs. Stubbs wanted a double 
hall. That change, however, was never made, 
although Mrs. Stubbs and Minnie had seen and 
set their hearts upon a mansion in Earl’s Court at 
a modest rental of five hundred a year, which they 
thought quite a reasonable rent. For one awful 
night the senior clerk came tearing up to the 
door in a cab, with the horse all in a lather 
and his own face like chalk, and asked for the 
master. 
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The master and mistress were just going out to 
a great dinner-party at the house of Mrs. Giath, 
their eldest daughter, in Palace Gardens, but Mr. 
Stubbs came down and saw him in the study. 
They were shut up there together for some time, 
until Mrs. Stubbs grew impatient and knocked 
several times at the door, with a reminder that 
they would be very late, and that May would not 
like to be kept waiting. And at last Mr. Stubbs 
opened the door and came out. 

“Get my coat, James,” he said to the servant ; 
then, as he buttoned it, added, ‘‘ Mr. Senior will 
have a glass of wine and a biscuit before he 
goes. Good night, Senior. See you in the 
morning.” 

‘“Why, Pa!” exclaimed Mrs. Stubbs, as they 
rolled away from the door, “ I thought something 
was the matter.” 

“No, my dear, only some important business 
Senior thought I ought to know about,” he an- 
swered ;——and Mr. Stubbs that evening was the 
very life and light of his daughter’s party. 

But in the morning the crash came! Not that 
he was there to see it though, for just as they 
reached home again, and he passed into his own 
house, Mr. Stubbs reeled and fell to the ground 
in all the hideousness of a severe paralytic seizure. 

Nor did he ever, even partially, recover his 
senses ; before the day was done he had gone out 
of the sea of trouble which he had left behind, to 
answer for his doings before a high and just tri- 
bunal which, let us hope, would give him a more 
merciful judgment than he would have found in 
this world. 

Mrs. Stubbs was broken-hearted and incon- 
solable. ‘If he had only been spared for a bit,” 
she sobbed, to her married daughters, who came 
to her in her trouble; ‘but to be taken sud- 
den like that !—oh, it is ’ard—it is ’ard.” 

“Poor Pa,” murmured May, “‘ he was so active, 
he couldn’t have borne to be ill and helpless, as 
he would have been if he’d lived. I wouldn’t 
fret so if I were you, Ma, dear, I really wouldn’t.” 

“*There’s nothing dishonourable,” Mrs. Stubbs 
sobbed; “‘all’s gone, but your poor Pa’s good 
name’s ’ere still. I am thankful for that—yes, 
I am.” 

“H’m! If Pa’d been half sharp,” Flossie re- 
marked, ‘‘he’d have taken care there was some- 
thing left.” 

“‘He’s left his good name and his good deeds 
behind him, that’s better than mere money,” said 
Sarah softly, holding her aunt’s hand very tightly 
in both of hers. 

“Oh! well, as to that, Sarah,” said Flossie, 
‘‘of course, it isn’t likely you’l/ blame Pa for 
being so lavish as he was; dressed just the same 
as us, and expensive violin lessons twice a week, 
and all that.” 

Mrs. Stubbs and May both cried out upon 
Flossie for her words. ‘Cruel, cruel!” Mrs. 
Stubbs exclaimed; ‘‘when you've had every 
lux’ry you could wish, to blame your poor Pa for 
his charity before he’s laid in his grave. I’m 
ashamed of you, Flossie, I am.” And then she 
hid her face on Sarah’s slim young shoulder, and 
broke into bitter sobs and tears. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HEN her husband’s affairs were all investi- 
gated and arranged, it was found, to Mrs. 
Stubbs’s great joy, that matters were 

scarcely gutfe so bad as had at first been anti- 
cipated. True, everything—or what she called 
everything—was gone; but no stain was there to 
sully a name which had always been held among 
City men as a blameless and honourable one. 

The actual cause of the crash had been the 
failure of a large bank, which had ruined two 
important houses with whom the firm of Stubbs 
and Co. had very large dealings; these houses 
were unable to pay their debts to Stubbs and Co., 
and Stubbs and Co., having been living in great 
extravagance and up to the last penny which could 
be squeezed out of the business, were not able to 
stand the strain of these unexpected losses. 

But when everything was arranged, it was found 
that with careful nursing and management the 
business could be carried on for the benefit of the 
children until such time as the boys should be of 
an age to take the management of it themselves. 
Meanwhile, the trustees took Tom away from the 
expensive public school at which he was at 
the time of his father’s death, and, instead of 
sending him to Oxford, as his father intended to 
have done a few months later, put him into the 
clerks’ department of a large mercantile house, 
where they made him work—as Tom himself 
said, indignantly—as if he were a mere under 
clerk at a few shillings a week. 

It happened that the trustees were both bach- 
elors, who understood the management of a large 
and expensive household just about as well as they 
sympathised with the desire for social prominence. 
Therefore they believed themselves to be doing a 
really generous and almost unheard-of action 
when they agreed to allow Mrs. Stubbs three hun- 
dred a year out of the proceeds of the business. 
**And the lad will have his pound a week,” they 
said to one another, as a further proof of their 
consideration for their old friend’s widow. 

But to Mrs. Stubbs it seemed as if the future 
was all so black that she could not even see where 
she was to get food for herself and her children. 
Poor soul, she had forgotten what the old friends 
of her dead husband remembered only too well, 
the days when she had run up and down stairs 
after her mother’s lodgers, of whom poor John 
Stubbs was one. On the whole, it is pretty certain 
that we rise much easier than we fall. We find 
climbing up much easier than we find slipping 
down. And Mrs. Stubbs had got so used to 
spending three thousand a year that to her a 
descent to three hundred seemed but a very little 
better than the workhouse. 

‘“*A nice little ’ouse at Fulham !” she exclaimed, 
when Flossie tried to paint such a home in glow- 
ing colours. ‘ You know I never could a-bear 
little ’ouses. Besides, ow am I to get them all 
into a nice little ’ouse? There’s Sarah and 
me—” 

** Oh, Sarah first, of course,” snapped Flossie. 
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‘“‘ For shame, Flossie, you seem as if you don’t 
know how to be mean enough to Sarah. I said 
‘er name first because she’s my right ’and just 
now, and I lean on her for everything. There’s 
Sarah and me, and Tom and Johnnie, and there’s 
Minnie and Janey and Lilly—that’s seven—ow 
am I to put seven of us away in what you call a 
nice little ’ouse ?” 

“Why, you'll have five bedrooms, 
cried. 

“‘And where are the servants to go?” Mrs. 
Stubbs demanded. ‘Oh, I suppose I’m to do 
without a servant at all,” 

** Well, I shouldn’t think you’ll want more than 
one,” returned Flossie, who had six. 

Mrs. Stubbs rocked herself to and fro in the 
depth of her misery and despair. 

“And what’s to become of me when Lilly 
comes of age ?” she cried,—for by Mr. Stubbs’s 
will the business was to be carried on for the 
benefit of his children until the youngest should 
come of age, when the two boys were to have it 
as partners. 

He had believed his wife and children were 
safely provided for out of his property which had 
nothing to do with the business, of which Mrs. 
Stubbs was to take half absolutely and the other 
half was to go equally among the children. very 


” 


Flossie 


penny of this had, however, been swallowed up 
by the losses which had in reality killed him; so 
that, though there was a provision for the children, 
Mrs. Stubbs was, except through the favour of 


the trustees, absolutely unprovided for. 

“Oh, well, it’s a good long time till then,” 
Flossie returned, coldly; “and really, Ma, I do 
think it’s ungrateful of you to make such a fuss 
when things might be so different. Just sup- 
posing, now, May and I weren’t married; you 
might grumble then.” 

“I ’aven’t as much,” Mrs. Stubbs cried, “to 
bring up five children on as you and May each 
‘ave to dress on.” 

“Perhaps not; but then we have to go into a 
great deal of society, and look what that costs,” 
Flossie retorted. ‘‘ Any way, Mr. Jones is too 
much disgusted at all this happening just now to 
let me help you. And as for my allowance, I have 
to pay my maid out of it, so I really don’t see 
that you can expect me to do anything for you.” 

“IT don’t think Auntie wants you to do any- 
thing for her—I’m sure she doesn’t expect it,” 
put in Sarah, who was so utterly disgusted that 
she could keep silence no longer, though she had 
determined not to speak at all. 

“Well, Sarah, I really can’t see what occasion 
there is for you to put your word in,” said Mrs. 
Jones, with an air of dignity. ‘‘ We have heard 
a great deal about what you were going to do; 
perhaps now you will do it, and let us see whether 
the princess is going to turn out a real princess 
after all or not.” 

For a moment Sarah looked at her with such 
utter disdain in her grey eyes, that the redoubtable 
Flossie fairly quailed beneath her gaze. 

“T am going always to treat my dear aunt with 
the respect and love she deserves, Flossie,” she 
said, gravely ; “‘and even if I prove an utter failure 





in every other way, you might still take a lesson 
from me with great improvement to yourself.” 

“‘ Oh, you think so, do you?” sneered Flossie. 

“Yes; I do,” said Sarah, promptly. 

“Then let me tell you, Miss Sarah Gray, that 
I think your tone and manner exceedingly im- 
pertinent and familiar. In future call me Mrs, 
Jones, if you please, and try if you can remember 
to keep your place.” 

‘*Mrs. Jones, I will—and do you remember 
to keep yours,” Sarah replied; ‘‘and do you re- 
member, too, that you need not insult my aunt 
any further.” 

“*T shall speak as I like to my own Ma,” Flossie 
cried, furiously. 

Sarah opened her eyes wide. “If I do put 
you out of the house, Mrs. Jones,” she said, 
speaking perfectly calmly, ‘“‘1 may be a little 
rough with you ”’—and then the door opened and 
May came languidly in. 

‘‘What zs the matter?” she cried. ‘“ Flossie, is 
that you—at it again? Do go away, please. I 
am not well. I came to have a little talk to Ma, 
and I can’t bear quarrelling. Do go away, Flossie, 
I beg.” 

“‘That Sarah has insulted me,” Flossie gasped 
—but May was remarkably unsympathetic. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt—a very good thing too, for 
you've insulted her ever since you first saw her. 
Do go away. I’m sure I shall faint. I never 
could bear wrangling and fighting; and poor Pa’s 
going like that has upset me so—I just feel as if 
I could burst out crying if any one speaks to me.” 

On this, Flossie, finding that May was un- 
mistakably preparing herself for a nice, comfort- 
able faint, went stormily away, and rolled off in 
her grand carriage, looking like a thunder-cloud. 
May recovered immediately. 

“IT really don’t envy Flossie’s husband the rest 
of his life,” she remarked; ‘‘ what’ comfort she 
has gone away. Well, Ma, dear, 1 came in to 
have a quiet talk with you, and that tiresome girl 
has upset you. I would not take any notice if I 
were you, dear. I don’t suppose Flossie means it. 
But she is so impetuous, and she’s so jealous of 
Sarah. I’m sure I don’t know what you ever did 
to upset her, Sarah; but you and I were always 
the best of friends.” 

“The best of friends, May,” said Sarah, then 
bent down and kissed her cousin’s soft, ungloved 
hand. “I didn’t mean to speak, not to say a word 
—but she was so unkind to poor Auntie—and, 
May, it is hard on Auntie after all this ”"—looking 
round the room—‘ and her beautiful carriages 
and horses, and her kind husband who was so 
fond of her, to have just three hundred a year to 
keep five children on. It is hard.” 

Poor Mrs. Stubbs broke down and began to sob 
instantly. ‘‘ Sarah puts it all so beautifully,” she 
said. ‘‘That’s just as it was—your poor Pa—and—” 
but then she stopped, unable to go on, choked by 
her tears. 

‘* Now, Ma, dear, don’t,” May entreated; ‘“ we 
don’t know why everything is. It might have 
been worse, you know, dear; just think, if you'd 
had Flossie at home.” 

“Ah! it is a comfort to me to think Flossie is 
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married,” said Mrs. Stubbs, drying: her eyes; 
“‘ she’s never been like a child to me.” 

‘“‘And there might have been nothing, you 
know; after all, there is something, and you'll be 
able to keep them all together. I shall help you 
all that I can, Ma, dear, you know I shall do that? 
And if I can’t do much else, I can take you for 
drives, and see if I can’t help Minnie to get mar- 
ried. You'll think it queer, Ma, dear, that I’m not 
just able to say, ‘I'll give you a cheque for a hun- 
dred now and then,’ but I can’t. Life isn’t all 
roses for me either. Of course, I’ve got a grand 
house in Palace Gardens, and diamonds, and 
carriages, and all that; but Mr. Giath doesn’t 
give me much money; he isn’t like poor dear Pa. 
Of course, he made a very big settlement—Pa 
insisted on that—but only at his death. I don’t 
get it now, and he pays my dress bills himself ; 
and,” with a sob, ‘‘ I don’t find it all roses to be 
an old man’s darling. But I don’t want to trouble 
you with all that, Ma, dear, you’ve got enough 
troubles and worries of your own. But you'll 
understand just how it is, won’t you, dear? And, 
of course, there’ll be many little ways that I shall 
be able to help you.” 

** Well, I’ve had my troubles,” said Mrs. Stubbs, 
drying her eyes, and looking at her daughter’s 
pretty flushed face; ‘but others has them as 
well. You were always my right ’and, May, from 
the time you was a little girl in short petticoats ; 
and you’re more comfort to me now than all my 
other children put together, all of them. Flos- 
sie’s been ’ere turning up her nose at her mother 
and insulting Sarah shameful; and Tom’s grum- 
bling all day long at what he calls his ‘ beggarly 
screw,’ and saying it won’t pay for ’is cigars 
and cabs, and such-like; and Minnie’s been 
crying all this morning, because it’s her birthday 
and nobody’s remembered it; and really, alto- 
gether, I feel as it wouldn’t take much more to 
send me off my head altogether.” 

“‘But I did remember it,” cried May; “I’ve 
brought her a birthday present, poor child.” 

“I’m sure it is good of you, May,” poor Mrs. 
Stubbs cried. ‘‘ Minnie’ll be a bit comforted now. 
You know it is ’ard on her, for we used to make 
so much of birthdays. But neither she nor the 
little ones ever seem to think of what they’ve ’ad— 
and no more I do myself, for that matter,—only of 
what they ’aven’t got. There is but one in the 
*ouse to-day who hasn’t ’ad their grumble over 
something or other, and that’s Sarah.” 

Sarah laughed as she patted her aunt's fat 
hand. “I’ve got something else to do just now, 
Auntie,” she said, bravely. ‘I’ve got to put my 
shoulder to the wheel now. I’ve been riding on 
the top of the waggon all along.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


FEW days later they made the move to the 

little house at Fulham, which, in poor lavish 

Mrs. Stubbs’s eyes, was but a degree better 
than a remove to the workhouse. 

But Sarah—who somehow seemed to have 





naturally the management of everything—worked 
like a slave to get everything into good order 
before her aunt should set foot in the place at all. 
She turned the house in Jesamond Road out that 
she might take the prettiest and most suitable 
things for the little Queen Anne box to which 
they were going, and, with the help of Johnnie 
and the new servant, succeeded in having every- 
thing in perfect order by the time of Mrs. Stubbs’s 
arrival. 

But it was very, very small. Mrs. Stubbs looked 
hopelessly at the narrow passage and the narrower 
doorways when she entered, sobbed as she recog- 
nised one article of furniture after another or 
missed such as Sarah had not thought it wise or 
in good taste to bring. 

“Oh, dear, dear! I ought to think it all very 
pretty and nice,” she wailed; “I left it all to you, 
Sarah, and I know you've done your best—I know 
it; but I did think I should have been able to 
keep my own inlaid market writing-table that 
Stubbs gave me on my last wedding-day-—I 
did.” 

“Dear Auntie, you shall have it,” Sarah ex- 
plained, soothingly. ‘“‘I couldn’t get you to 
choose just what you would have, and I had to be 
guided by size a good deal. But we can fetch the 
table easily enough; it will stand here in the 
window beautifully, and just finish off the room 
nicely.” 

‘Flossie says she’ll not be able to come and 
see us very often.” Mrs. Stubbs wandered off 
again. ‘‘ She says it knocks the carriage about so, 
coming down these new neighbourhoods. Ah, 7 
never used to think of my carriages before my 
relations, never!” 

“Flossie will have more sense by-and-bye,” 
said Sarah, who had but small patience with Mrs. 
Jones’s airs and graces. 

Poor Sarah was so tired of Flossie and her airs! 
To her mind, she was hardly worth a moment’s 
consideration or regret; to her she was just an 
ungenerous, self-sufficient, very vulgar, and heart- 
less young person, who would have been more in 
her place had she been scrubbing floors or wash- 
ing dishes than she was, or ever would be, riding 
in her own carriage behind a pair of high-stepping 
horses that had cost four hundred guineas. 

“Don’t think about Flossie at all, dear,” she 
said to her aunt. ‘‘Some day she'll be sorry for all 
that has happened lately; perhaps some day she 
may have trouble herself, and then she will under- 
stand how unkind she has been to you. But May 
is always sweet and good, though she is tied up by 
that horrid old man and can’t help you as she 
would like; and the little ones are different—they 
would never hurt your feelings willingly.” 

Poor Mrs. Stubbs shook her head sadly. She 
had said nothing to Sarah, for a wonder—for as a 
rule she carried all her troubles to her—but only 
that morning Tom had flung off to “his beastly 
office” in a rage, because she had not been able to 
give him a sovereign and had suggested that the 
pound a week he was receiving ought to be more 
than enough for his personal expenses; and 
Minnie had pouted and cried because she cou!d 
not have a new pair of gloves; and the little ones 
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nad looked at her in utter dismay because there 
was not a fresh pot of jam for their breakfast. 
Perhaps Mrs. Stubbs felt that Sarah was young, 
and must not be disheartened when she was doing 
her best; I know not. Any way, she kept these 
things to herself, and, after shaking her head as a 
sort of tribute to her troubles, promised that she 
would try to make herself happy in her new 
home. 

And then Sarah felt herself at liberty to go and 
pay a visit to Signor Capri, her violin-master, one 
she had been wishing to pay ever since her uncle’s 
death. She went at a time when she knew he 
would be alone, and indeed she found him so. 

“Ah, my little Sara!” he cried; ‘‘ I was hoping 
to see you again soon. And tell me, you have lost 
the good uncle, eh?” 

“Yes, Signor,” she answered, and briefly told 
him all the story of her uncle’s misfortune and 
death. ‘* And now,” she ended, ‘‘ I want to make 
money. They have done everything for me; now 
I want to do something for them. Can you help 
me ?” 

“You are a brave child!” the violin-master 
cried; ‘and God has given you the rarest of all 
good gifts—a grateful heart. I think I can help 
you; I think so. Only this morning I had a letter 
from a friend who is arranging a concert tour; 
he has first-rate artistes, and he wants a lady- 
violinist.” 

“ Me!” cried Sarah, excitedly. 

“‘ But,” said the maestro, raising his hand, “ he 
does not give much money.” 

“ But it would be a beginning,” she broke in. 

“ He gives six pounds a week.” 

“T’'ll go!” Sarah cried. 

“Then we will go and see him at once; I have 
an hour to spare,” said the Italian, kindly. 

Well, before that hour was ended Sarah had 
engaged herself to go on a twelve-weeks’ tour, at 
a salary of six pounds a week and her travelling 
expenses; and before ten days more had gone 
over her head she had set off on her travels in 
search of fame and fortune. 

Flossie’s remarks were very pious. ‘I’m sure, 
Sarah,” she said, setting her rich folds of: crape 
and silk straight, “‘I am heartily glad to find that 
you have so much good feeling as to wish to 
relieve poor Ma of the expense of keeping you. 
How much happier you will be to feel you are no 
longer a burden on nobody; there’s nothing like 
independence. I’m sure every time I think of 
poor Ma I say to myself, ‘ Thank Heaven, /’m no 
burden upon her !’” 

“That must be a great comfort to you, I’m sure, 
Flossie,” said Sarah, gravely. 

“Yes; I often tell Mr. Jones so. 
salary are you going to have, Sarah ?” 

“Enough to help my aunt a little,” replied 
Sarah, coldly. 

“Well, really, I can’t see why you need be so 
close about it,” Flossie observed, “nor why you 
should want to help Ma. I’m sure she'll have 
enough to live very comfortably, only, of course, 
she must be content to live a little less extravagantly 
than she did before. I do believe,” she added, 
with a superb air, “in people being content and 
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happy with what they have, it’s so much more 
sensible than always pining after what they haven’t 
got. By-the-by, Sarah, we are going to have a 
dinner-party to-morrow night; I couldn’t ask Ma 
because of her mourning—but if you like to come 
in in the evening and bring your violin, we shall 
be very pleased, I’m sure.” 

“If you like to ask me asa professional, and 
pay my fee,—” began Sarah, mischievously. 

“* Pay your fee! Well, I never! To your own 
cousin, and when you owe us so much,” Flossie 
exclaimed. 

“I don’t think I owe_you anything, Flossie, not 
even civility or kindness,” said Sarah coldly, but 
Mrs. Jones had flounced away in a huff. 

“Such impudence,” as she said to her husband 
afterwards. 

Well, Sarah went off on her tour and won a fair 
amount of success, enough to make her manager 
anxious to receive her for the following winter at 
the same terms. But Sarah had promised Signor 
Capri to do nothing without his knowledge, and 
he wrote back, “‘ Wait! Before next winter you 
may be famous.” 

But the months passed over and still fame had 
not come except in a moderate degree. The 
manager was very glad to take Sarah on tour again 
at a salary advanced to seven pounds a week in- 
stead of six; and Sarah was equally glad to go. 

In the meantime, she had made a good deal of 
money by playing at private houses and at concerts. 
She had taken a well-earned holiday to the 
Channel Islands, and had given her aunt and the 
little ones a very good time there, all out of her 
own pocket, and had added a very liberal sum to 
the housekeeping purse of the little Queen Anne 
house at Fulham. 

Twice she had dined with the Giaths in Palace 
Gardens, and had taken her violin because May 
had not asked her to do so. And more than once 
she had been asked to go in the evening to grace 
the rooms of Mrs. Jones, an honour which she 
persistently declined. 

So time went on, and Sarah worked late and 
early, hoping, longing, praying to be one day a 
great woman. 

And, at last, there came a glad and joyous day 
when she received a command to play at a State 
concert, a day when she woke to find herself 
looked upon as one of the first violinists of the 
age. It was wonderful, then, how engagements 
crowded in upon her; how she was sought out, 
flattered, and made much of; how even the 
redoubtable Flossie was proud to go about saying 
that she was Miss Gray’s cousin. 

Not that she ever owned it to Sarah, but Sarah 
heard from time to time that Mrs. Jones had 
spread the fact of the relationship abroad. The 
object of Flossie’s life now seemed to be to get 
Sarah to play at her house ; for, as she explained 
to her mother and May—now a rich young widow 
—‘‘Of course it looks odd to other people that 
they never see Sarah at my house, and I don’t 
care to do Sarah harm by saying that I never 
cared to have her there. But sometimes when 
she’s staying with you, May, you might bring 
her.” 
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“‘T don’t think she would come,” laughed May. 
‘You see you sat upon Sarah so frightfully when 
she wasn’t anybody in particular, that now, when 
she is somebody of more consequence than all 
the lot of us put together, she naturally doesn’t 
feel inclined to have anything to do with you. I 
know I shouldn’t.” 

“ And Lady Bright asked particularly if she was 
going to play on the gth,” said Flossie, with a 
rueful face, and not attempting to deny the past 
in any way. 

“And what did you say ?” 

“I said I hoped so.” 
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‘Oh, well, that will be all the same. Lady 


Bright will understand after a time that ‘ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.’” 
‘And perhaps it will be as well to remember in 
future that ugly ducklings may turn out swans 
some day, and if they do they are sometimes 
painfully aware of the fact that some people 
would have kept them ducklings for ever. 
see, you and Tom, who is more horrid now 
even than he was as a boy—yes, I see you 
agree with me—gave her the name of Princess 


Sarah ! 


May laughed. 


You 


She has grown up to the name, that 
is all.” 
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A NORSE INTERIOR. 


DO not pretend to give any itinerary in these 
few pages, but rather to offer impressions 
produced by a look at Norway from the sea. 

There are plenty of routes and maps to be found 
in guide-books of the land. The first great fiord 
which we penetrated was the Hardanger, up to 
Odde. The run to this place gives a very good 
idea of the way in which the fiords pierce the 





land. Our big ship (between 300 and 400 feet 
long) ran about 140 miles, though not of course 
in a straight line, from the outer ocean, before she 
reached this little village, to find herself still in 
salt water. Here the edge of the Folgsfund, or 
great snow plateau (forty miles across), is seen 
from the water. 

After an excurson up the valley from Odde 
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we made our way back, all the while in very 
deep water, between mountains and among 
islands (some 200 miles or so) to Bergen, 
which is built of cod and herrings. At least, if it 
were not for the trade in these, the town would 
literally have no business there. The produce of 
the land really comes from the water. The 
“ fields,” understanding the word in the English 
sense, are in many parts so small and few that 
there can certainly be no overplus of corn for 
human consumption, and the little crops of oats 
and barley, so far at least as one can judge by 
inland views from the water, would do no more 
than suffice to feed the sturdy little horses of the 
land. It is the sea which is reaped, and the 
harvest is brought to Bergen in broad high-prowed 
ships, built, they say, with jealous adherence to 
the shape found most fitted for their purpose by 
Norsemen of old. They have each one large 
square sail, like those of a classical pattern, and 
roar finely through the water when helped bya 
strong stern breeze. 

I prowled about the place with an agreeable 
fellow-passenger, and, aided by his eye (which 
was bound to be a keen one, inasmuch as he 
was Proctor at Cambridge), became the reci- 
pient of Norwegian impressions in this clean 
and busy town of some forty or fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. You may find picturesque 
national costumes in divers parts of the country, 
but though these may be seen for sale or shown 
in shop windows, I think I never visited a foreign 


city in which the dress of the natives showed less 


characteristic colour and shape. Its policemen in 
blue frock-coats and cocoa-nut helmets might 
have set out on their beat from Scotland Yard; 
and the little children playing in the street (if you 
except the prevalence of fine yellow tow instead of 
hair) would not attract notice in Marylebone. 
But it must be confessed that they are better 
dressed, nourished, and behaved than some of 
their London cousins. We searched for what 
would correspond to the “slums” of the place 
with an eye to its social condition, and (though I 
saw three more before we left) in some two hours 
I discoverd only one boy without shoes and 
stockings. But he was a well-fed, well-grown 
little fellow, with none of that premature age about 
him, the signs of which are so piteous in many of 
our London children. We had an exceptionally 
good opportunity of testing the behaviour of the 
crowd, inasmuch as some distinguished funeral 
was about to start from a part of the town where 
there were many poor. They ran up out of the 
byways, and were notably decent, sturdy, and 
respectful. There was not a ragged urchin in the 
crowd, nor did we see a single beggar, drunken 
man, or dissolute-looking woman in the streets 
and lanes of the city. 

This was good testimony to Bergen, especially 
when we remember that it is really a seaport town. 
The drinking business of the place is managed on 
the Gothenburg system, whereby spirits can be 
obtained only at certain specified places, and the 
publican, who has no interest in intemperance, is 
strictly prohibited from supplying any one with 
liquor who seems to have had enough. The 





whole publican business is in the hands of a public 
or municipal company, which lays out in city 
improvements any return it may receive from the 
sale of alcohol to its inhabitants. 

The quays were crowded with Norse ships, land- 
ing or loading stock fish and barrels of herrings. 
These first are mostly taken to Italy for consumption 
on fast days, the vessels which carry them bringing 
back among other things good store of wine. There 
seems, by the way, a special fitness in the use of 
“salt” fish during Lent, at least where the supply 
mostly comes from fresh water, inasmuch as 
science and legislation have pronounced against 
the fitness for human food of any taken from this 
source at this season. The “close time” for fish 
frequently covers a considerable portion of Lent. 

I have said that the ships which gather this 
harvest and garner it in Bergen are stated to be 
direct descendants of such as carried vikings of 
old to harry the coast of England. Those were 
most probably all assisted by oars; but I was 
surprised to see how one of these with its single 
square sail could beat up to windward. They are, 
moreover, obviously so built as to carry themselves 
well even in a northern gale, which shrewdly tests 
our most modern ships. Though there were no 
evil smells in the town when we wandered about 
it, the air of the quays, against the edge of 
which a large number of these stout fishing-ships 
reposed their noses side by side, was naturally 
perfumed with cod, from which also much liver 
oil is here prepared. But wherever they were 
salted they were all savoured with salt, and the 
abundance of flowers in the clean-curtained win- 
dows of the houses, great and small, throughout 
the town, indicated a taste for sweetness in the 
Bergenese. In the poorest streets this air of 
adornment was agreeably present. Though some 
by the harbour side and in the extreme suburbs 
are wooden, most Bergen houses are now, by 
order, built of stone, presumably for safety in case 
of fire. 

There is considerable retail business as well 
as larger commerce in the place, and the 
natural resemblance of Norwegian to English 
leads to some quaint results in the shop-front 
announcements. One comes occasionally across 
a statement which is felt to convey a special 
meaning, but it has to be digested for some time 
in order that its interpretation may appear. The 
radical resemblance between the two tongues is, 
however, most irritating when you have to ori- 
ginate a sentence. You feel that there is an 
English phrase which would roughly suit your 
purpose, but you cannot hit upon it. You think 
of the children’s game, where the seeker is told 
that he “ burns,” but when he cannot guess or 
find the hidden thing or word. That which is 
“ printed” reveals its meaning after a little study 
and reflection ; but it is difficult to pitch upon the 
right words or sounds when you want anything. 
Suppose you desire a bottle of beer: a total 
abstainer would enjoy your perplexity at failure 
after repeated pronunciations of your demand. 
You do not of yourself think of a “ flask 6l,” but 
the moment you see this you perceive that it is 
English after all, barring the unusual way of 
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spelling “ale.” Some of the Norwegian sentences, 
by the way, look as if they had been created 
under alcoholic influence, such as (I quote now 
from a vocabulary at hand), “‘staae stille” for 
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FANTOFF CHURCH. 


stand still.” One printed bill, in condescending 
English, outside a shop, arrested us by the uni- 
versal utterness involved in its announcement of 
a “Total Realisation.” Of course, this only 
meant that a sale was being held without reserve. 

Bergen is a busy place, but the telegraph and 
telephone wires bear a much larger proportion to 
the letter-boxes or pillar-posts than is generally 
seen. No wonder. This isthe land for “ wiring” 
your wants, instead of sending them over weary 
distances of rock and fiord. The shops are good, 
and indicate notable commercial relations with 
England, ‘‘Coleman’s Mustard” running a race 
with “Keen’s,” as it does in our own land. 
Considering the little dabs of this condiment 
with which we are most familiar, the appar- 
ently enormous appetite for it is surprising. 
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Perhaps it is put to some unexpected uses. I 
remember once, when I was staying at Winni- 
peg, in Manitoba, seeing a Red Indian hesi- 
tating over a packet of Keen’s. I was tempted 


j 


to fancy that its brilliant yellow attracted him, 
and was moving his cautious soul to purchase it 
for toilet purposes. But perhaps he intended it 
for his wife and children, with a resultant heighten- 
ing of national colour (and temper) all round the 
family circle. 

Bergen is a great centre for excursions, as local 
steamers sail hence, and there is good store of 
vehicles, besides a narrow-gauge railway which 
brings it into contact with such parts of the 
country (not many) as are accessible by means of 
this mode of travel. The roads of Norway, 
though narrow, are excellent, and display much 
engineering skill. I have said that Bergen is a 
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great “‘ centre” for “‘ excursions” as well as com- 
merce, but, in fact, the word “centre” is hardly 
applicable to any Norwegian towns, if you think 
of them as inland. The cities are all ports. 
Everybody knows what a “‘carriole” is, but these 
armchairs on wheels are supplemented by ex- 
cellent landaus and other vehicles drawn by two 
horses, which, now at least, traverse some of the 
passes of the country. I am not going to set 
forth anyexcursions (which bewilder the possessors 
of guide-books), and will mention only a pretty 
drive to the “oldest church in Norway,” at 
Fantoff, which every visitor is expected to see. 
We drove there to find the ancient sacred build- 
ing perched upon an elevation in the grounds of 
an American who had saved it from conversion 
into fuel, and after pulling it to pieces put it up 
again as a curiosity rather than a church. Cer- 
tainly it is curious, and appears to be built of 
wooden extinguishers. Within there is a little 
nave separated from the chancel by a rood screen 
(on which the figures remain), and supported by 
two short rows of smoothed fir trunks as columns. 
The ear of a confessional opens on an outer 
balcony which surrounds the building, and may 
possibly have been used by lepers, of whom there 
are still many in the land. Within there are 


very rude pictures of some scenes in the Agony, 
and appearances of our Lord to martyrs, and a 
few carvings; but the building has no window 
whatever, the only light admitted being through 
a few small, apparently “ auger,” 


holes in the 
clerestory. It would hold about a hundred people, 
but has no bench nor altar, and is now unused, 
being no more than a garden toy which the whim 
of a rich man has led him to preserve. The 
Lutheran form of worship is observed through- 
out Norway, and it would surprise many English 
worshippers to see everywhere provision made for 
the two “‘altar lights” in a country which is as 
Protestant as it is democratic. The people, more- 
over, in country parishes at least, use the churches 
for meetings at election times. 

As to scenery, all have, in these photographic 
days, been made familiar with the features of every 
land, but (as I noticed in mentioning my first im- 
pression) the desolation of Norway strikes one 
forcibly. In the summer the cattle are taken to 
the seters, or upper pasturages, so completely, 
that in many places not a horn or hoof of goat, 
sheep, or cow is to be seen from below. Now, 
though a similar migration of kine takes place in 
Switzerland, a few are always to be seen there 
about the lowland villages. Then the amount of 
soil brought into cultivation here is proportionately 
less than what comes under the plough or spade 





there. All around the great Hardanger and 
Sogne fiords, for instance, the mountains yield 
but the very tips of their toes to the industrious 
peasant. 

The depth of the fiords, too, is more remarkable 
than their length, though the larger of these 
unique inlets run beyond a hundred miles inland. 
They are so deep (immediately from the very edge 
of the mountains which surround them) that some, 
I believe, have never been sounded. There is 
something weird in hearing that a seeming broad 
inland river has some thousand feet of water below 
the little waves close to the shore. To get an idea 
of the capacity of a fiord one has only to think of 
a winding stone trough, the section of which might 
be represented by the letter V. Make the sides 
of your V some five or six thousand feet or more 
long, and fill it half full of salt water. Then you 
have a Norwegian fiord, the steep cliffs of which 
are carried on below the surface till they meet so 
far beneath it that the seaman tells you the place 
is bottomless. Thus anchorage in these parts is 
mostly hopeless, though there are some patches 
or beds of clay which give shallower water and 
holding-ground. It is by no means so easy in 
these waters to recover an anchor as to drop one. 
Our yacht had lost two, one in ninety, and the 
other in I forget how many, fathoms; and these 
were in places where anchorage was considered 
practicable. Then, too, these awful crevices are 
said to be never frozen. The mysterious Gulf 
Stream supplies their unknown depths with com- 
paratively warm water, and I was told that some 
local boats, which are the public coaches of the 
land, run during part of the northern winter. 

The little skiffs, the private carriages of the pea- 
sant aristocracy, are, it strikes one, insecure, though 
picturesque. But since they are miniature repro- 
ductions of the ancient viking ship, lately dug up, 
and now to be seen at Christiania, the experience 
of many centuries may correct the hasty judgment 
of the tourist. Among other duties, these brown 
egg-shells carry the congregation to the white 
wooden churches which dot the dark shore, and 
often seem to stand almost alone. But on Sun- 
days, half-hidden inlets put forth their crews of 
worshippers from the narrow cultivated fringes of 
the hills which dip into the fiords, and from far 
beyond the sound of bell the minister can watch 
his people rowing and sailing towards the “‘ nave” 
of the church. The water, however, as in the Sea 
of Galilee, deepens so rapidly from some of these 
shores that, like his Master, he might sit in a boat 
thrust out a little from the land and teach the 
people sitting on the rocks at a distance of only 
three or four yards. 





MALAGASY FABLES. 


HE natives of Madagascar have great power 
of verbal memory, a fact mainly due to 
their habit of repeating fables, proverbs, 

bogey stories, riddles, and other stereotyped say- 
ings. They acquired this habit prior to the 
reduction of their language to writing, and still 
retain it, although the use of books is already 
showing a tendency to weaken it. 

Malagasy fables are not intended to teach 
moral lessons so much as to furnish explanations 
of proverbial sayings, or of facts in natural history 
which observation has taught the people. This 
will be seen from the specimens given below.' 


THE DOG AND THE ALLIGATOR. 


Once upon a time an alligator and a dog, in 
taking their walks abroad, suddenly met each 
other in the road ; whereupon the former greeted 
the latter thus: ‘‘ Where do you hail from, my 
young friend?” ‘ Only from just close at hand 
here, my worthy senior,” replied the dog. 

A pause ensued; after which the dog made 
bold to put a similar question to the alligator, 
and asked him where 4e came from, to which that 
gentleman made answer that he had come from 
such-and-such a place. 

These little interchanges of politeness over, the 
dog began again: ‘‘ What say you, is this proposal 
of mine a becoming one or not?” ‘“ What is 
your proposal?” asked the other. ‘“ Why, that 
we two enter into a treaty of friendship,” replied 
the dog. ‘By all means,” said the alligator. 
** Even a little fellow like you sees the wisdom of 
that; how much more a person of importance 
like myself! Let us strike the bargain at once.” 

“Done,” said the dog. 

The compact was then solemnly made, the 
alligator saying, as this was done: ‘‘ Whichever 
breaks this agreement, curses on him, curses on 
him!” ‘ Amen,” responded the dog. 

The next day the alligator called upon the dog 
and invited him to dine with him, saying: ‘‘ Come, 
my young friend, and let me inaugurate our 
friendship by giving you a feast.” 

Nothing loath, the dog went home with him 
to dinner. The meal over, he asked the alligator 
to carry him on his back across the river. The 
alligator agreed, but when he had got half way 
over he quietly slipped from underneath and sank 
tothe bottom. Whereupon the dog floundered and 
struggled, until at length he reached the opposite 
bank. 

When he had got across, the alligator rose to 
the surface. But his friend reproached him, 
saying: ‘You have broken faith, my worthy 
senior.” ‘ Not at all,” answered the alligator. 
Where was I all the time but just beneath you ? 





\ These specimens are free translations from publications of the Mala- 
gasy Folk-Lore Society. 
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I wanted you to learn how toswim.” Asamatter 
of fact, however, he had fully intended to make a 
meal of his friend if he had not managed to swim 
ashore. 

“Well, well,” said the dog, “it is your turn to 
dine with me to-morrow.” ‘“ Very good,” replied 
the alligator; ‘‘but where shall we meet, my 
young friend?” ‘‘ Yonder, at so-and -so,” 
answered the dog; and so it was settled. 

Next day the dog took his friend into a garden, 
which on its outskirts was encircled by a network 
of the tendrils of pumpkin vines. He did this 
with malicious intent to pay him out for his 
treachery. To reassure him, however, he said: 
“‘ I will give you a sign, my worthy senior; when 
I bark, flee as fast as you can, for there will be 
people about.” 

Now, the alligator had brought his wife and 
children with him to the feast; and-when all were 
assembled, the dog waited on them. When, how- 
ever, the meal was only half finished, he barked, 
upon which they all fled, and several of the young 
alligators got caught in the pumpkin tendrils and 
were killed. 

When the alligator had reached the water, he 
exclaimed: ‘* You scamp of a dog! What have you 
to say for yourself, you wretch of a fellow ?” 

“There is no such thing as retribution; but 
the thing you do comes back to you,”’ answered 
the dog. 

The alligator swore a big oath, and vowed, say- 
ing: ‘If my children and grandchildren do not 
make a point of eating those creatures, may | 
never have any progeny to succeed me.” That 
is the reason why dogs and alligators are such 
sworn foes. 


THE WILD BOAR AND THE CHAMELEON. 


Once upon a time a wild boar went out hunting 
for food, and on his journey came across a chame- 
leon on the bank of a trench by the roadside. 
When he had had a good look at the chameleon, 


he said: ‘* Well, I never! What a curious style 
of walking you have, my friend! If that is your 
way of going along, it strikes me that you will 
never succeed in getting anything to eat—you 
stalk along in such a leisurely fashion, Besides, 
you had better be on your guard, lest some large 
animal comes rushing past, and, trampling you 
under his feet, kills you straight away ; for you are 
a poor feeble creature, and have such difficulty in 
walking. Indeed I think that, when we separate 
here at this trench, even though I go very slowly, 
I shall have got right across the valley yonder 
before you have reached even the end of the 
trench.” 

Then the chameleon spoke up in reply: “ Yes, 
my friend, what you say is true enough, and to 





1 A favourite native proverb. 
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you I seem both weak and scarcely able to move. 
But let me remind you that all creatures get what 
is suited to their needs, and that whilst you obtain 
the food that will satisfy you, I also obtain the 
food that is best for me.” 

Morever he added: “ Pardon me, sir; it may be 
unbecoming for a little fellow to challenge a great 
one, but if you agree, and will not be angry with 
me for making the suggestion, come now, let us 
two have a bit of fun along this trench.” 

To which the boar replied: ‘*What do you 
say? What sort of fun do you propose to have?” 

The chameleon made answer: “ Well, now, 
although you can run so fast, and I just creep 
along, let us, my worthy senior, have a little 
race.” 

This proposal greatly enraged the boar, who 
said: ‘*Come along, then, but let us go up yonder, 
for there we shall have a good wide space. It is 
all wet and dirty down here, and if you get struck 
with the mud as it flies off my feet you will be 
injured ; but let us go up on to the moorland, and 
then, if you can overtake me, you shall have me 
and all my family to be your servants.” 

But the chameleon answered him, saying: 
“Now, don’t get angry, my worthy senior. Why, 
you alone would be too much for me to manage, 
and make me tremble with fear; what, then, 
should I do with all the family as my servants ? 
But if it is simply for a bit of fun, I am quite 
ready to try, so let us go to the top of the moor 
and have our race.” 

Off then the pair started for the moor. Next 
they agreed that a small tree surrounded by some 
long reeds, which they could see in the distance, 
should be the goal, and that the one that reached 
it first should be the winner. 

The terms settled, they placed themselves in 
line ready to start, and the boar said to his com- 
panion: ‘“‘ Shall we start now ?” 

“Stay a moment,” replied the chameleon, “let 
me get up on to something high, that I may have 
a good look at the goal.” And the cunning crea- 
ture climbed up the stalk of a reed close to the 
boar’s mane. When he had got into a good posi- 
tion on the right side of the boar’s mane, he said: 
“Now, my worthy senior, let us be off.” 

But as the boar started to run, the chame- 
leon lightly jumped upon his back, and held like 
grim death to his mane; and when they reached 
the goal he sprang among the reeds. The boar 
turned round to look behind him for the chame- 
leon, who at once exclaimed: “‘ Nay, nay, don’t 
look behind you, my worthy senior, for I am here 
in front of you.” 

Then the boar was both puzzled and very 
angry. They had a second race, the boar tearing 
along at a great pace, the chameleon holding on 
as before. 

Well, after they had gone racing backwards and 
forwards for a long time, the poor boar was so 
exhausted that he lay down and died, for the 
chameleon was too clever and cunning for him. 
The boar was a victim to his own energy (just as 
an axe is when it chops wood), not considering 
the chameleon’s cunningness, but relying solely 
upon his own size. 





THE KING OF THE BIRDS. 


As we were passing through a belt of Malagasy 
forest one day, the following incident occurred. 
A bird about as large as a starling, with a long 
black tail, and adorned with a black head-plume, 
flew down the forest glade in front of the palan- 
quin and the bearers who were running at the 
side, perched upon a tree right in front of us, and 
there sat im state. The graceful length of its tail 
looked like a trailing garment of sable velvet, the 
feathery tuft upon its head like a glossy-black 
crown. 

“There sits Railévy,' king of the birds,” said 
the men, and forthwith began to tell the fable 
which in after years we heard repeated over and 
over again. 

Once upon a time there was a great assembly 
of all the birds that are to be found upon the face 
of the earth. They met to choose a king and 
leader. Now it happened that the owl? did aot 
turn up, for he was detained at home by domestic 
anxieties. This annoyed the other birds so much 
that they made a solemn compact that any bird 
seeing an owl and not attacking it should be re- 
garded as a traitor, and be excommunicated forth- 
with. That is the reason why the owl does not 
show himself in the daytime, but issues forth at 
night, for when other birds see him they all set 
upon him and try to kill him. 

The falcon,’ on the other hand, nominated hir.- 
self as king, and greatly desired the honour; but 
the other birds refused to appoint him. Where- 
upon he left them in high dudgeon, and from that 
day downwards “ his beak has been against every 
bird’s, and every bird’s beak against his.” Any 
bird that the falcon sees he swoops down upon 
without hesitation, for they are his recognised 
foes. 

The owl and the falcon thus left out of the 
agreement, the rest chose their king, and the 
Railévy gained the general suffrage, for he was 
handsome, and had a striking plume, and a voice 
of great compass and power. That is how it came 
to pass that people took to calling the Railévy 
king of the birds. 


THE EEL AND THE DRAGON-FLY. 


An eel and a water-grub had become friends, it 
is said, and when the water-grub was about to 
transform herself into a dragon-fly she gave the 
following advice to her friend the eel: 

“I am going away to the land yonder, most 
noble eel, and my last word of counsel to you is, 
touch not the dainty morsel that enshrouds a bit 
of iron, for if you can avoid that you will attain to 
a good old age.” 

“True to you,” replied the eel. ‘ But listen, 
my friend, to the advice I have to give to you in 
return. You are going up to the high ground 
yonder, but just be on your guard in the ditches,‘ 





1 Dicrurus forficatus, (L.) 
2 Strix flammea, (L.) , ; 
3 Falco minor, the South African Peregrine, which has been adopted 
by the Hova sovereigns as the emblem of authority. . 
4 The dry fosse or moat which surrounds a Malagasy village. 
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for there are hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
network traps to catch all gad-abouts and vaga- 
bonds. So take care, my friend, lest you should 
be caught in one of them.” 

The water-grub thereupon took her leave, and, 
becoming a dragon-fly, began to fly hither and 
thither. 

Now it happened that one day the eel forgot 
his friend’s advice and swallowed a baited hook, 
which stuck fast in his gills. It happened also 
that at that very time the dragon-fly came to the 
water-side to lay her eggs, and, seeing him caught 
by the hook, began to upbraid him thus: 

“‘ How is it, most noble eel, that you have dis- 
regarded good advice, and for a morsel of good 
food have got yourself into this sorry plight ?” 

“It is, indeed, as you say, my friend. But 
come, now, think of some plan by which I may 
escape.” 

“All right,” said the dragon-fly. ‘‘ When the 
people come to draw you out of the water, just 
pretend that you are dead, and remain perfectly 
still.” 

The eel did so, and when the man came to take 
him off the line feigned death. So the man laid 
him down on the bank while he washed his feet, 
for he thought the eel was really dead. Seeing 
his chance, the eel glided quickly off the bank 





into the stream, on reaching which he exclaimed, 
“Thanks, Madam Dragon-fly; your suggestion 
has given me liberty.” 

“Yes,” answered the dragon-fly; ‘“‘ but be more 
cautious in future.” 

Then the dragon-fly went on an excursion 
through the fields and got entangled in a spider’s 
web. Upon this she sent a message to the eel, 
saying: “Tell my good friend that I am in 
trouble.” 

To this the eel sent back the reply: “ Bid her 
draw her limbs closely together.” 

She did so, and after a little wriggling and 
twisting got free. 

On a second occasion the eel was caught, and 
once more begged his friend to come to his aid. 
But the dragon-fly made answer that she did not 
see what fresh advice she could give him, seeing 
that people were already up to their tricks. So 
when the fisherman came to fetch him, although 
he pretended to be dead as before, it was of no 
avail, for the man saw through the pretence, and, 
taking him home, killed him. The dragon-fly 
also, in flying along a ditch, got caught in a 
spider’s-web, and was quickly eaten by the spider. 

This is why it is that people are in the habit 
of saying: ‘“‘ Conquered by a morsel of food like 
an eel.” GEORGE COUSINS. 





ON THE PRINTING OF THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


HE alleged discovery of a cipher in.the first 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s works— 
the famous Folio of 1623, published seven 

years after his death—raises a question which is 
distinct from that of authorship. This cipher is 
assumed to be deduced from certain peculiarities 
in the printing—the irregular use of italics and 
capitals, of brackets and hyphenated words— 
coupled with a system of intricate numbering 
which gives the clue to a narrative buried in the 
text. We do not propose to enter on the discussions 
raised by Mr. Donnelly’s ‘‘Cryptogram,” which 
ascribes the authorship of ‘the so-called Shake- 
speare Plays” to Francis Bacon ; but these “pecu- 
liarities” to which he has directed attention con- 
stitute in themselves a curious chapter in the his- 
tory of printing. The following notes, contributed 
by one whose practical experience of printing ex- 
tends over fifty years—Mr. George Gould, author 
of “‘Corrigenda, and Explanations of the Text of 
Shakespeare,”! etc.—go to show that these things 
in the Folio were in part due to scarcity of type, 
and to the ignorance of the compositors of that 
age, and that similar irregularities are to be found 
elsewhere. 


The Folio is stated to be printed at the charges 





1 Mr. Gould’s ‘‘ Corrigenda,” is published by Virtue and Co., Ivy 
Lane. ‘‘ It must be admitted,” said the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” “ that 
a of errors of all sorts . . . throws sad discredit on the established 

ext. 





of three persons whose names are mentioned in 
the colophon. It is printed in sections of three 
sheets, one inside the other. Thus the first and 
twelfth pages of each section had to be printed 
together, and so on, and twelve was the number 
necessarily in type at one time. In the first signa- 
ture there are forty-eight italic capitals of a 
smaller body, and there are others of a wrong 
fount, which is also a sign of weakness. The 
justifications in these would render the matter 
very difficult to manipulate. Both capital and 
small w ran out, and double v was used in its 
place. Small k was also exhausted. Evidence of 
the straits to which the printers of the Folio were 
driven is shown in the two pages of italics—Ben 
Jonson’s tribute ‘‘ To the memory of my beloved, 
the Author.” (It is grievous to know that the fol- 
lowing words are “ Mr. William Shakespeare !”) 
There is only one italic capital of the right body 
throughout, at the word “ Malice” in the eleventh 
line. Only those who have had to do such work 
can estimate its trouble, as if these letters are 
overjustified the adjoining letters fall out; if 
underjustified, they fall out themselves. I am 
bound to say this work is very well done. The 
Roman is right. To those who are acquainted 
with the processes of printing, the absurdity of 
supposing that with such a modicum of type a 
complicated cipher could be worked out is at once 
apparent. 

Bacon was highly educated and an expert lin- 
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guist, yet the foreign in the Folio is a mass of 
blunders. Here are examples in four languages : 
“Dictisima;” ‘“vemchie, vencha, que non te 
ynde, que non te perreche” (these are from the 
quarto); “il fait for chando, Ie man voi a le 
Court la grande affaires;” ‘‘ Manet” is used 
throughout as a plural, and “Exit” very fre- 
quently. For English we have—“ to take” (total); 
“‘ double-hen’d sparrow ” (double-horn’d Spartan 
—‘‘ Spartan” is right in the quarto, but Bacon has 
corrected the wrong word); ‘“‘a game” (againe) ; 
unfather’d heires ” (unfether’d henes—a portent) ; 
“venture an emballing” (embalming—7.c., be 
crowned); “‘ since” (sense); ‘‘ serving of beckes” 
(bending of backes—ze., bowing); ‘‘ seeke” 
(sacke); ‘‘ bestowes (behaves) him selfe like a 
ripe sister (forester); ‘‘do not Porpentine” (tor- 
ment me); “‘ by foule (byfolde) authoritie,” “ smile 
(saile) as the wind sits;” ‘“‘Hortentio, sister 
(suitor) to Bianca;” ‘“‘unbarb’d (unbarber’d) 
sconce;” ‘“‘legend of angels;” ‘“‘ primater;” 
“head (tread) of theft;” “light or heavy in the 
substance ” (balance) ; ‘‘ too must” (much); “‘O 
most gentle Jupiter” (sister: it is Celia); ‘‘ mol- 
lification of your giant” (modification of your 
taunt), etc. 

The irregularities of the folios in the Histories 
are—36, 39, 38—46, 49, and then regularly wrong— 
88, 91, 92, 91 —102, 69 ; and then regularly wrong 
—164, 167, 168, 167—215, 218, 217. These acci- 
dents are caused by the circumstance that till 
quite recent times each man made up his own 


matter, and, by general incompetence, none of the 
men, including the man who read, being above 
the “‘ read-and-write ” class. 

With regard to the “‘ brackets ” the explanation 


is this. All modern printers place a point before 
and after a compellation. The general rule of 
the Folio is to place it only after; but in places 
parentheses are used instead. They are to be 
found in nearly all the Comedies and Histories, 
and a few of the Tragedies. In “p. 53” there 
are two cases where they are blunderingly put to 
the example word, instead of “William.” Their 
excessive use in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
probably results from the whim of the scribe. 

Five of the quarto editions of the Comedies, 
published at an earlier date, and in which there 
is no suggestion of a cipher, have been examined, 
and instances of these parentheses found in all; 
and all the editions of the two parts of “Henry rv,” 
seven in number, also contain instances. As it 
is hardly worth while to drink a whole barrel of 
vinegar to ascertain whether it is sour, this may 
suffice. 

Hyphens are a sort more liable to accidental 
injury than any other, and a man must be very 
foolish to rely on them in any nice calculation. 
The thing is too absurd for discussion. 

As regards Bacon, the case of corruption was 
first mooted in the House of Commons on April 
20th, 1620, and was closely followed up. It 
was then sent to the House of Lords, where 
Bacon admitted his guilt. He was heavily fined, 
imprisoned in the Tower, was released, went to 
live at Gorhambury, wnere he applied himself to 





science. Here he versified certain of the psalms. 
The general date of the Folio is 1623; but it is 
stated there are copies dated 1622. Thus it is 
most likely the work was finished in the autumn 
of that year. Considering all the circumstances, 
it is probable that the printing would take nearly 
two years, and during this time surely Bacon had 
plenty to do without troubling himself about a 
foolish cipher. 

Further, those who issued the Folio had no 
exact knowledge of what Shakespeare’s plays 
consisted. 

The quarto ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” of 1597 reads: 
** Mer. O then I see Queene Mab hath been with 
you.— Ben. Queen Mab, who's she?” The answer 
follows in poetry without the name of the speaker. 
In the other early editions the very important 
speech in italics is omitted, and except the last 
few lines the matter is printed as prose. The 
repetition, “gray ey’'d morne,” is in 1599, 1609, 
and the Folio, and the same is the case with the 
four lines that make Romeo die twice. They are 
right in the undated copy. 

A word has fallen out at the ends of two lines 
in the edition of 1599. The first is found in the 
edition of 1597, and is absent in all the others, 
including the Folio. The second is followed in 
1606; an absurd word is put in the Folio. It is 
right in the undated copy. Lastly, in the edition 
of 1599 we have, “‘ tell me not of fe are” (stands 
wide); in 1609 it is “‘ off eare;” in the Folio it is 
“‘ofcare ;” the undated copy is again right. 

In the presence of such facts as these—and 
hundreds more could be adduced—we are asked 
to believe that the most accomplished man of his 
age, and who had been Lord High Chancellor, 
underwent the drudgery of counting the words 
and of jumbling figures and italics in order to 
form a cipher which could be used by nobody. 


With reference to the statement that Shake- 
speare’s daughter Judith could neither read nor 
write, but signed her name with a cross, and the 
argument raised upon it, Mr. Gould calls our 
attention to the fact that “‘the late Mr. Sotheby, 
in his ‘ Life of Milton,’ clearly showed, and illus- 
trated by a photographic process, that when that 
poet’s younger daughter was married, she signed 
the register with her mark, and that the other 
daughter, on a like occasion, signed the register 
in a very poor schoolgirl’s hand, ‘ Mary Millton.’ 
What then is to be said of John Milton? Was 
he, too, a dunce? All that has happened is that 
the customs of the times are changed.” ! 





1 In the year 1623 Bacon published his “‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
which is to a great extent an enlargement of his earlier work called 
“The Advancement of Learning,” which was published in 1605. In 
the second book of ‘‘De Augmentis Scientiarum” there is a curious 
passage on dramatic poetry, which does not exist in the ‘‘ Advance- 
ment.” It is noteworthy, as Mr. Spedding remarks, that the later 
work appeared in the same year (1623) which saw the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The following sentence, as translated by 
Mr. Spedding, has been overlooked, but is of curious interest at the 
present time :—‘‘ The stage is capable of no small influence, both of 
discipline and of corruption. Now, of corruptions in this kind we have 
enough; but the discipline (or moral teaching) has in our times been 
plainly neglected.” 
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Handel Anecdotes. 


‘*SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES.”—This familiar 
and favourite piece is now always associated with ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabzeus,” but was originally a part of the oratorio of 
‘* Joshua.” The conqueror was the youthful Othniel, return- 
ing from the capture of the stronghold of Debir, and the 
people sing the well-known chorus on the occasion. ‘‘Joshua” 
was composed in 1747, between the 19th July and the 19th 
August. In the previous year, 1746, Handel had composed 
with almost equal celerity his ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” the com- 
position of which was begun on the 9th of July and finished 
on the 11th of August. It was first performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre on the 1st of April, 1747. This oratorio was 
written at the desire of Handel’s good friend and patron, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and intended as a compliment to 
the Prince’s brother, William Duke of Cumberland, on the 
suppression of the Stuart rebellion, after the battle of Cullo- 
den on April 16th, 1746. The popularity of this oratorio 
was pronownced from the beginning, and from its first per- 
formance till the death of Handel it was repeated above 
thirty times at his own entertainments, besides being given, 
either entire or in part, at many periodical concerts. 

At many of the successive performances alterations or 
additions were made, and Handel, as was his custom, did 
not hesitate to adopt from previous works what served a new 
purpose. It was because ‘‘ Judas” was evidently destined to 
be a more popular work than ‘‘ Joshua” that he transferred 
to it the favourite chorus. 


REPETITION OF THE ‘‘ HALLELUJAH CHORUs.”—At the 
first commemoration performance of the Messiah in West- 
minster Abbey, his Majesty George III expressed a desire to 
the Earl of Sandwich, one of the directors of the festival, of 
hearing the most sublime of all choruses, ‘‘ Hallelujah ! for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” a second time. The 
wish was conveyed to the orchestra by Lord Sandwich waving 
his wand, At the second performance of the Messiah, the 
King was pleased to make the signal himself, with a gentle 
motion of his right hand, in which was the printed book of 
the words, not only for the repetition of this, but of the final 
chorus in the last part, to the great gratification of all who 
were present. 


RISING AT THE HALLELUJAH CHORUS.—Itisto Dr. Beattie 
that we are indebted for recording the origin of the custom of 
the audience rising and continuing to stand during the ‘* Halle- 
lujah Chorus” in the Messiah. This he was told by Lord 
Kinnoul It was at the first performance of the oratorio in 
London. The audience had been evidently struck and 
affected by the music throughout, and when it came to the 
majestic chorus, ‘*‘ For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” 
in the Hallelujah, all, as with one impulse, rose to their feet, 
and remained standing till the close of the chorus. The King 
was present, and rose with the rest of the audience. There 
is nothing in the incident, as told by Lord Kinnoul, to lead 
us to suppose that the audience merely followed the example 
of the King. All alike were transported by the majesty 
of the music, and the sublimity of the subject of the chorus. 
The custom of rising and standing continues to this day, 
although it is to be feared that this is now due to tradition 
and usage more than to intensity of feeling, as it certainly was 
in the first instance. There are choruses and pieces in other 
oratorios almost as sublime and more directly appealing to 
religious sentiment, but it is only in this Messiah chorus that 
the ceremony is universal. It isa grand tribute both to the 
sublimity of the words and to the genius of the composer. 


Music WiTHoutT Worps.—One of Handel's literary 
assistants, who had prepared some lines for the composer, 
on hearing the music, ventured to suggest that it did not 
appear to him to express the meaning of the writer. He 





hinted his doubt in sufficiently respectful manner, but the 
impulsive temper of the composer broke out at once in wrath 
at the criticism. ‘‘ What ! you teach me music! The music 
is good music! What do I care for your words! Here,” 


he said, as he gave the theme on his harpsichord—‘“‘here 
are my ideas, you go and make words to them !” 


RoYAL PATRONAGE OF HANDEL IN ENGLAND.—On 
his first visit to England Queen Anne treated Handel with 
marked consideration, and settled on him a pension of £200 
a year. George I increased the income by an additional sum 
of £200, giving him the office of composer of music for the 
chapel royal. George 11 added £200 yearly for instructing 
the royal children. The King was always his steady patron, 
and stood by him at times when many friends deserted him 
in adversity. He attended the performance of the oratorios 
whenever it was possible for him to be present, and he fre- 
quently presided at the more private concerts in the royal 
library, where Handel delighted select audiences. At one 
time the public performances were very ill supported, the 
taste for oratorios having ceased among people of fashion, 
while the people in general had not yet taken the place of 
wealthy patrons. Even at this time the King did not cease 
his attendance, which was the occasion of Lord Chesterfield 
wittily but spitefully saying, in refusing an invitation to an 
oratorio, that ‘‘it would be an intrusion on his Majesty’s 
privacy.” 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the parents of George 111, 
continued to be the warm friends of the composer, and were 
great admirers of his music. The taste was inherited by 
George 111, and he also became the patron and protector of 
Handel in his latter years. It is said by Burney that at one 
of the concerts at Carlton House, the mansion of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, Handel was struck by the marked attention 
and interest manifested by Frederick’s son, then only a child. 
He remarked, ‘*‘ You will see that this young prince will keep 
up my music after I am gone.” It is probably the same inci- 
dent to which Southey, in his ‘‘ Commonplace” refers : 
‘** Handel asked the King—then a young child, and listening 
very earnestly while he played—if he liked music, and the 

rince warmly expressed his pleasure. ‘ A good boy ! a zood 
= !’ he cried; ‘ you shall protect my fame when I am 
dead.’” 

The presence of King George 111 at the Handel Com- 
memoration in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, is the great his- 
toric testimony to the feeling entertained towards the com- 
— during his life, and the respect to his name after 

eath. 


ROUBILIAC THE SCULPTOR.—Roubiliac was a native of 
Lyons, where he was brought up to the trade of stonecutting. 
Showing considerable taste, as well as skill, he devoted him- 
self to the ornamental branch of his craft. Hearing that there 
would be larger scope for the exercise of his skill in England, 
he came to London, and was employed by a builder for the 
ornamental part of the work. One evening he found a purse 
with gold, and containing the address of the owner, Edward 
Walpole, Esq., to whom he restored it. Mr. Walpole was 
touched by the honesty of the workman, and asked him about 
his occupation. Having made further inquiry, Mr. Walpole 
got him into the studio of Cheer, a noted sculptor of that 
day, and he always afterwards patronised the French artist. 
Having set up for himself as a statuary in St. Martin’s Lane, 
the first work of public interest from the chisel of Roubiliac 
was a statue of Handel, from a single block of fine white 
marble. This was purchased by Mr. Tyers, the manager of 
Vauxhall Gardens, where it was erected, and attracted much 
notice. It is now in the possession of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. This was the beginning of his celebrity. It is 
remarkable that the latest work from his chisel was the statue 
of Handel in Westminster Abbey. To have produced the 
best statues of Handel and of Shakespeare may well entitle 
Roubiliac to the high place he holds in the records of art. 
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Washing Made Easy. 


Under the above heading a letter, signed ‘‘ Mater,” 
recently appeared in the ‘‘Scotsman” from a kindly house- 
wife, desirous to share with others the discovery which saves 
such an infinity of toil and trouble in her own household. 
This is the now well proven fact that to the already recog- 
nised innumerable uses of mineral oil must be added that 
of marvellously lessening the toils of the wash-tub. The 
writer gave a plain recipe, which was immediately tried by 
many families; and for several successive days the editor of 
the paper was deluged with letters from all parts of the 
country, conveying heartfelt thanks both to himself and to 
the writer of the original letter, from women who have found 
the labour of the family washing halved, and from men whose 
home comfort is consequently materially increased. 

Others write to say that they have long known and prac- 
tised this excellent system, which is fully appreciated in the 
colonies and in America—and even in Upper Burmah! 
There, in place of the PARAFFIN recommended by ‘‘ Mater,” 
KEROSENE is preferred, as being equally efficacious and free 
from smell. The New Zealand recipe is as follows : 

Fill a fourteen-gallon washing-boiler with water. Add 
one pound of ordinary soap, shred very fine (surely soft soap 
is better), and when this is dissolved add two tablespoonfuls 
of the best kerosene oil. 

If you have to wash flannels or blankets, put these into 
this water when it is lukewarm, and Jet them steam short of 
boiling. Rinse in hot blue water, wring well, and dry imme- 
diately. They will be found clean, soft, and unshrunken. 

Another gentleman writes that in his household the same 
system has long been found to answer; but that, instead of 
paraffin, two tablespoonfuls of TURPENTINE are added, 
which, being more volatile, evaporates, leaving no trace of 
smell, It is put in when the soap is dissolved. To this letter 
another replies that turpentine is trying to the hands of the 
laundresses, and that 2f paraffin oil is not put in until the 


water ts thoroughly boiling there will be no perceptible 
smell. 
From the letter which has so happily called attention to 


this excellent household economy of time, temper, labour, 
and soap, I quote the following: ‘“‘ Half fill an ordinary- 
sized copper with water ; add half a pound of soap, and a 
tablespoonful and a half of paraffin; heat until the soap is 
dissolved ; then (without previous steeping), put in your 
linen in the order observed in ordinary washing. Boil well 
for half an hour ; then lift out and rinse well through one or 
two clean waters, as may be thought needful, and the wash- 
ing is done. 

““No more days of rubbing and weary toiling, the paraffin 
doing the work of the tired fingers; and, the time and soap 
required being exactly halved, the only addition needed 
being a little more water, soap, and paraffin, to make up for 
that lifted out with each boiling, and for evaporation, 

“This process makes it easier to iron the linen, gives it a 
fine clear look, and saves time. A washing which always 
took two women in my house a day and a half to do is now 
done by one woman in less than a day, and is well done. 
‘A perfect success’ is the verdict of all who have tried this 
method of washing.” 

“*A splendid success” is, in fact, the very sentence in 
which several mothers of families sum up their experience of 
the experimentary washing in which they tested the above 
recipe. One tells how her maid, with the usual prejudice of 
ignorance, was so averse to even trying anything new, that 
she herself undertook the experiment with a couple of sheets, 
a white counterpane, several night-shirts, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, etc. ; and not only was the result satisfactory as 
regards cleanliness, but the clothes retained no smell, the ele- 
ments of smell in the paraffin having apparently completely 
evaporated in the boiling process. 

From Dunfermline comes the testimony of a family who 
have tried the paraffin system for six weeks, and state that 
the result is extraordinary in whitening, cleaning, and im- 
proving the clothes. ‘‘ These are in no way injured; there 
is no perceptible smell, no injury to the skin, and any sort 
of boiler may be used, as there is no acid property whatever 
in pure crystal paraffin oil to act upon metals. A washing 
that Sormerly occupied mine hours is now done in two hours. 

“*Mid-Lothian” gives exact details of how to proceed. 





To eighteen imperial quarts of water add half a pound of 
soap and one tablespoonful of extract. When the water is 
thoroughly boiling, then—but on no account till then—add 
one and a half tablespoonfuls of paraffin. After the clothes 
have been boiled for half an hour they should be rinsed at 
least once in clean warm water. Coloured materials, such 
as housemaids’ dresses, are not in any way injured by being 
boiled. Flannels may be washed with this preparation, 
but sot deiled. When taken out they require little or no 
rubbing. Zhe colour of clothes is improved by preliminary 
soaking. 

One lady says that, although the smell of paraffin certainly 
was very perceptible in the house during the boiling process, 
the clothes themselves (after having been rinsed once in hot 
water, and then twice in lukewarm water, and then dried in 
the sun) were as free from any smell as if they had been 
washed in the ordinary way. 

Of all the multitude of letters which have appeared on the 
subject, only one complains of failure, and it is evident that 
the writer used too much oil and too little soap. 

In reply to the question whether any harm could be done 
to clothes by the use of mineral oil, a gentleman writes that 
in the use of petroleum as an insecticide in greenhouses it 
has sometimes fallen into disrepute, having proved equally 
destructive to insects and to the plants which were the object 
of care. This danger, however, is now entirely obviated by 
mixing an alkali with the oil, and he recommends two 
pounds of melted soft-soap to a pint of paraffin oil, mixed 
with sufficient boiling water to form a thick cream, which is 
equally efficacious for killing or cleansing purposes. He 
adds that it is always safe to pass things through pure water 
immediately after being washed in this solution, and that 
where this precaution is observed in regard to clothes no 
harm can result to any fibre, whether animal or vegetable. 

Apparently the only danger to be guarded against is that 
of entrusting the paraffin or kerosene tin or bottle to a care- 
less hand, which, instead of measuring the tablespoonful with 
care, might rashly approach the fire bottle in hand, and cause 
a terrible explosion. All prudent housewives will do well to 
make sure that no raw hands in their service endanger the 
house. Cc. F. G. C. 


Philip II’s Handwriting.—These innumerable despatches, 
signed by Philip, were not the emanations of his own mind. 
The Kirg had a fixed purpose—to subdue Protestantism and 
to conquer the world: but the plans for carrying the purpose 
into effect were developed by subtler and more omaeie - 
sive minds than his own. It was enough for him to ponder 
wearily over schemes which he was supposed to dictate, and 
to give himself the appearance of supervising what he 
scarcely comprehended. And his work of supervision was 
often confined to pettiest details. The handwriting of Spain 
and Italy at that day was beautiful, and in our modern eyes 
seems neither antiquated nor ungraceful. But Philip’s scrawl 
was like that of a clown just admitted to a writing-school, 
and the whole margin of a fairly-penned despatch, perhaps 
fifty pages long, laid before him for comment and signature 
by Idiaquez or Muora, would be sometimes covered with a 
few awkward sentences, which it was almost impossible to 
read, and which, when deciphered, were apt to reveal sug- 
gestions of astounding triviality.—A/otley’s ‘* United Nether- 
lands.” 


An Aural “ Illusion.”—A correspondent writes :—I have 
read with much interest the ‘‘Spectral Illusion” in your 
March number (page 196), and I should like to contribute 
my experience of an ‘‘ Aural Illusion,” if I be permitted that 
term. The circumstances were these. Of the journalist 
profession, I required a very quiet dwelling, and some 
twenty-five years ago I chose a house at Dalston. All my 
neighbours were City men or City clerks, and at midday our 
street was as quiet as could be desired. I was in the front 
parlour writing, at about 2.30 in the afternoon, when I heard 
a voice, saying impatiently and loudly, ‘‘Mrs. S——, Mrs. 
S—.” (Note, the name was given in full, but the initials 
may suffice for the public.) Now on one side of our house 
was a stable used by a town bagman, who put his horse in his 
trap at breakfast-time and only returned at night. On the 
other side resided a very elderly couple, without childrea or 
any servant, and therefore I felt a momentary surprise that a 
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peremptory call should emanate from either side. The call 
continuing with pertinacity, I felt irritated at the apparent want 
of courtesy on the part of my wife in not at once responding to 
the urgent appeal, and I arose from the chair, pen-in-hand, 
and proceeding to the back-room, which commanded a view 
of the garden, I expostulated with Mrs. S in (I am afraid) 
rather warm terms. But I observed her standing at the back 
window, rather pale and quiet. She made a motion with her 
hand for me to be silent, and said, ‘* That is no neighbour ; 
that is the voice of Mrs. D , of Liverpool Street. She was 
deemed very ill last night, and I am afraid she is gone.” We 
both went into the garden, but there was no interrogator 
visible, no sound but the bee buzzing round the tall hollyhocks 
and the chirps of the sparrows. Mrs. D died that morning 
we afterwards heard, and had desired to say something to 
Mrs. S , but there was no time to fetch her. 

Your correspondent, J. R. B., observes, ‘‘ The whole sub- 
ject of dreams and mental visions is still involved in mystery, 
and is among the many things in heaven and earth that are 
neither explicable nor dreamt of in our philosophy.” They 
are not few who can as easily explain the cause of dreams and 
mental visions as therotundity of the globe, but I should be very 
much surprised if any of your readers can explain the vox 
humani proceeding from a “‘ lungless” spectre. W. B. S. 


Shakespeare’s Personal Fame.—lIn regard to the doubts 
raised as to the possibility of the plays having been the un- 
aided effort of an unlettered bard, it is interesting to note 
how succeeding poets accepted the authorship without ques- 
tion. Milton’s sonnet testifies to the universal feeling in the 
generation nearest to Shakespeare’s time. The testimony of 
Pope in the next age is not less notable. In his Satires he 
says : 


‘* Shakespeare (whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 
For gain nor glory wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 
- 7 7 * 7 


In all debates where critics bear a part, 
Not one but nods and talks of Johnson’s art, 
Of Shakespeare’s nature” . . . 


There is no shadow of doubt here, but the accepted estimate 
of Shakespeare as one who, perhaps unconscious of his own 
supereminence, ‘‘ warbled his native woodnotes wild,” and 
this as a matter of business, not for fame. The same un- 
questioning certainty appears in the lines where he hints 
that Shakespeare’s poetry was in some points open to 
criticism : 


** On Avon’s bank, where flowers eternal blow, 
If I but ask, if any weed can grow? 
One tragic sentence if I dare deride 
Which Betterton’s grave action dignified, 
Or well-mouthed Booth with emphasis proclaims 
(Though but perhaps a muster-roll of names), 
How will our fathers rise up in a rage, 
And swear all shame is lost in George’s age !” 


The veneration for Shakespeare, with the universal belief 
in his authorship, is thus no new tenet, but has been held in 
every generation since he lived. 


Alexander Wylie: a Sketch.—A recent number of the 
‘* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland” gives a short memoir of the life and labours of 
Alexander Wylie, who, in addition to his noble and self- 
denying exertions as a Christian missionary and Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China, did much also 
for the intellectual advancement of the inhabitants of that 
extensive country by bringing within their reach a knowledge 
of some of those sciences which, when rightly viewed and 
properly explained, become most useful handmaids to reli- 
gion. Wylie was born in London on the 6th of April, 1815, 
and was originally a cabinet-maker by occupation, but, 





induced by the interest which he was led to take in the 
study of Chinese, he obtained an introduction to Dr. James 
Legge whilst the latter was in England on temporary absence 
from Hong-Kong for the benefit of his health, the result of 
which was that Wylie proceeded to China in 1847 as Super- 
intendent of the printing-office of the London Missionary 
Society at Shanghai, a post which he retained until 1860, 
In that year he came to 4 for rest, and he returned 
to China in 1863 as Agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in which capacity he had to travel much through 
all parts of the Celestial Empire, or Middle Kingdom, as its 
natives often call it, without, however, intermitting his lite- 
rary labours, a large part of which appeared in the form of 
contributions to journals and periodicals published in China. 
In his previous scjourn in this country he had translated 
several mathematical and scientific works (including Sir John 
Herschel’s ‘‘ Outlines of Astronomy”) into Chinese. His 
** Notes on Chinese Literature” appeared in 1867; and ten 
years later he undertook the editorship of the ‘* Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal” (transferring its head- 
quarters from Foochow to Shanghai), but this was his last 
great effort. Not only advancing years and the need of rest, 
but more than either of these causes—failing eyesight—com- 
pelled him to return to Europe in 1877. The following year 
he was present at the fourth Congress of Orientalists, held at 
Florence, and read a paper on Corea, after which he stayed 
for a short time at Paris on his way back to England. Then 
he settled at Hampstead, where he resided until his death, 
on the 6th of February last year (1887). His sight eompletely 
failed him some years before this. The writer (Professor 
Henri Cordier) of the memoir from which we have taken 
this account, says the last letter he received from him (in 
March, 1881) was written by a hand which was no longer 
guided by the eye; and before this faithful servant of his 
Divine Master was taken to his rest in the seventy-second 
year of his age, his mental faculties had departed. But 
his works do follow him; by them he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.—w. T. LYNN. 


Welsh Jubilee Memorial.—Mr. Assheton Smith com 
memorated her Majesty’s Jubilee in a remarkable manner. 
He has caused to be planted on the slopes of Moel Rhiwen 
mountain a plantation composed of 630,000 trees. Nearly 
200 men were constantly employed after the Jubilee in 
planting the trees, which are so arranged as to represent 
the words “‘ Jubilee, 1887.” Each letter measures 200 yards 
long and 25 feet wide, the first tree of the letter J] was planted 
on Jubilee Day. 


Bricklayers in Frosty Weather.—Mr. Michell, British 
Consul-General at Christiania, referring to a previous report 
of his (the “‘ Times,” January 7th) on the practice of Nor- 
wegian builders to work in the coldest weather, says, in a 
communication published in the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal ”: 
** As a striking confirmation of the durability of work done 
under such circumstances, I have the honour to report that 
five courses of a house-wall laid on the toth of March in 
1? deg. Fahrenheit had to be pulled down on the 12th and 
13th, owing to a mistake made by the contractor, and that 
the mortar, when attacked with crowbars, proved to be 
harder than the bricks, the fractures having in many cases 
run across the bricks instead of following the mortar joints.” 





Astronomical Almanack for June. 


3 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
{) 1 Quarter 6.50 A.M. 

Mars near ) 

® rises 3.44 A.M. 

Queen’s Accession 1837 

Summer Quarter begins 

% sets 8.19 P.M. 

Full ) 9.8 p.m. 

4 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
(Midsummer Day 

@ rises 3.46 A.M. 

Libra S. 8.0 p.m. 

Clock before & am. 5§15- 

Mats sets 0.4 A.M. 

Lyra S, 11.53 P.M 

@ sets 8.18 p.m. 


D 3 Quarter 0.53 P.M. 27 
rises 3.49 A.M. 

1 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
Venus rises 3.21 A.M. 19 
Clock after &3 1m. 42s. 20 
) greatest dstnce. from @ | 21 
Mars S. 7.44 ».M. 22 
sets 8.12 P.M. 23 
New ) 4.34 P.M. 24 
2 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
J rises 3.45 A.M. 25 
Jupiter an evening star 26 
Serpens S. 10.0 P.M. 27 
Saturn sets 10.45 P.M. 28 
Virgo S. 7.40 P.M. 29 
@ sets 8.17 P.M. 30 | 
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With the July Part-of the ‘Leisure Hour”’ 


will be issued a Monotint of “THE FIRST 


CLOUD,” by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., with the Artist's special permission. 








MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants ie and Invalids 


NOT FARINACEOUS. Rich in Flesh, Nerve, Brain, & Bone Formers. 


TTisa is a fact that farinaceous foods cannot be digested by Infant 
I wholly changed into —- substances, whic Caco be ¢ 


able result is attained o 


This ts the oaly food in which the starch has been 
can at once be converted in the body into living blood. This remark- 


ide the body b: 
healthy and perfect / Bon y by imitating exactly, in the process of manufacture, the natural condition of 
M 8 FOOD has been examined 


most ished Analysts, 
Public Exhibitions ape 


4m ol + —' by the highest Medical authorities, and tested chemically by the 
ys lassed by them Al. It has gained many awards of the highest merit at 


No Food in the market can show such a vast collection of dona fiae testimonials, and many of these allude in an 
fact that “ MELLIN’S POO Death.’ 


emotional yet sincere manner to the 


ID has saved Baby from 


USED IN ALL CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS. 
Prospectus, Pamphlet, and Sample Post Free on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 





Mas LONG BEEN KNowN For its SuRPRISING 
-EFFECT IN SoFTening, JMPROVING, AND 
PRESERVING THE SKIN AND IN RENDERING THE 
ae COMPLEXION CLEAR AND BeauTipUL. 
a Pimples. 
|r Removes. {Se SUile JR WW, [rCures. Yate Ss. 
REDNESS. RUPTIONS. 
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Possessing all the Properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN ano POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 
NURSERY, THE SICK 
AND THE FAMILY 
TABLE. 


THE 
ROOM, 


Nore.— Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on being 
supplied with BROWN Anp POLSON’S, It is distinguished 
for uniformly superior quality. 











GOLD MEDALS 1884-86 | 
USED IN THE ROYALNURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 
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INFANTS 


SAVORY & MOORE. 


"LONDON, 14 24 “5 10/- | 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL 





THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 
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COLOURED SCRIPTURE CARTOONS. 


Just PUBLISHED, a New Series of large Bible Pictures, drawn in a very bold and vigorous style by W. J. Morcan. 
Well printed by Chromo-lithography, and on stout paper. Size 45 inches by 35 inches. 


l. THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

2. THE SOWER. 

3. THE CALL OF ANDREW AND PETER. 
4. CHRIST BLESSING CHILDREN. 


Admirably suited for the Walls of Schools, Mission Rooms, etc. May be had in the following styles :— 
1s. 4d each on stout paper ; 2s. mounted on linen; 2s. 6d. on linen, eyeletted and varnished; 45. on linen 
varnished, and with roller top and bottom (map style). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. Special Volume of Present | THE DISEASES OF THE BIBLE. By Sir J. Rispon 
Day Tracts, containing Six Tracts by the DEAN of CANTERBURY, the | BENNETT, M.D., F.RS., Ex-President of the Royal College of 
late Dean Howson, Principal Wace, and Professsors A. B. Bruce | Physicians. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


and F, Gover. as. 6d. cloth boards. Ww h hl d thi ie. both t of th 
“We cannot too thoroughly commen is work, both on account of the 
NATURAL LAWS AND GOSPEL TEACHINGS. By | subjects of which it treats, and for its intrinsic literary worth.” —Provincial 
HERBERT Morris, v.p. Crown 8vo. 15s. cloth boards. Medical Journal. 
THE ROCK OF AGES; or, Scripture Testimony to | 
the Eternal Godhead of the Adan, "ten, and Holy Ghost. BIBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS. For 


By E. H. Bickserstetn, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth Young People. Vol. 1. OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. 2. NEW 
boards. ar oats including the 4 History. By S. —— D.D.y 
, author of “ Christian Ministry to the Young,” &c. evised and 
TREES AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By W. H. enlarged edition, with Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. each vol., 
Groser, B.Sc. Illustrated. 3s. cloth. in cieth boards. 
“A useful little volume for Bible teachers and readers.”—Saturday 
Review. ; a A HUNDRED HYMNS. Selected by the Readers of ‘* The 
- Soest from its religious value, this little volume must approve itself Sunday at Home” as the best in the English Language. With some 
to all lovers of botany.” — 7imes. account of their Writers, and Ten Portraits. 2d. 


NEW STORIES. 


BARBARA'S BROTHERS. By E. Everetr Green, OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. A Story of the 


author of ‘ Lenore Annandale’s Story,’ ‘‘ Joint Guardians,” etc. Shetland Isles. By Jessie M. Saxsy, author of “In Father’s Place, 
Iilustrated by R. and E. Tavtor. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. **Winnie’s Golden Key,” etc. Large Type Series. No. 94- With 


GRACE TREVELYAN;; or, Into the Light. By Mrs. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


Coors, author of “The Sure Harvest,” ‘The First Gift,” etc. ’ 
Tilustrated by E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 4 THE SHEPHERD'S FAIRY. By Dartey Dats, author 


7 . of “‘ The Great Auk’s Eggs.” Illustrated by M. E. Epwarps. Girl's 
MAY, A SUCCOURER OF MANY. By Miss A. G. Own Bookshelf. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Gray-Jongs. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
SAILOR JACK. A Tale of the Southern Seas. By PEASANT LIFE ON THE NILE. By M. L. WHATELY, 
Constance Cross, author of “ After Twenty Years,” ‘‘Stanley’s author of “‘ Lost in Egypt,” etc. Volume for the Young. No. 197: 
Summer Visit,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. cloth. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


PAAAAAAAAALLLLLLLLLLLLOOn™m 


NEW HALK-CROWN SERIES. THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELE. 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. xeprinted with revision from ‘‘ The Girl's Own Paper.” 
Each Iilustrated and bound in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


ee A; or, Three Years of a Girl's Life. Illustrated. Im- 
STRANGE TALES OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE. OPA}, 0%, Three Nears of a Girl's Life, Illustrated. Tm 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. ’ 
THE GIRL’S OWN COOKERY BOOK. By PuILLis 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. Browne. Fcap. 8vo. 15. cloth. . 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d, cloth, gilt. 
UEEN O’ THE MAY. By ANNE BEALE. Illustrated. 
THE BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories, Illustrated. Q Imperial16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 7 
2S. . Cloth, gilt, | ° 1 
| THE MASTER’S SERVICE. A Practical Guide for 
ADVEN TUNES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. Illustrated. Girls. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. : > ‘ 
HER OBJECT IN LIFE. By IsapeLtta FyviE Mayo. 
FINDING HER PLACE. By Howe Benwinc, author of | Illustrated. 2s. 6¢. cloth di 
on Ursula’s Beginnings,” etc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. HOW TO PLAY THE PIANOFORTE. Feap. Sve. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH. By Lity Wa’ 
“Within Sight of the Snow,” etc, ee, te ee - THE SUNBEAM OF THE FACTORY, and — 


Stories. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
AMONG THE MONGOLS. By Jame . M. : 
With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, YJ a, — ESTHER. By Rosa N. Carey. Imperial 16mo. Illus- 


‘ . 6d. cloth. 
WITHIN SEA WALLS. A Tal i trated. 2, 6d: cloth 
Flanders. By G. E. SarGent and las THE SHEPHERD'S FAIRY. By DarLey Date. Illus 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. | trated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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NOW READY. 
Price 1s. 4d. in paper covers; or 2s. bound in cloth, 


HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


In view of the great MISSIONARY CONFERENCE to be held in London in the month of June, 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY has prepared this HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


the 
It 


includes a sketch of the several Societies—British, Continental, and American—their history, progress, 
and spheres of operation ; with the latest attainable statistics ; also a general view of the work of 
Evangelical Churches throughout the Heathen world. To all who desire the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom in Foreign Lands, the information contained in this book will be interesting and valuable. 


The HANDBOOK may be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct from 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 86, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. By the Rev. James 


Giumour, M.A., of Pekin. With Engravings. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

“No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or 
doubt for af instant that he has been enchained by something separate and 
distinct in literature, som-thing almost uncanny in the way it has gripped 
him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see."— Zhe 
Spectator. 


LIFE ON THE CONGO. By W. Homan 


BenTLey, of the Baptist Missionary Society. With an Introduction 
by Rev. Gzorce GreNnreLt, Explorer of the Upper Congo. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“ A graphic description of the vast country, its physical features, vegeta- 
tion, climate, people, etc., with a sketch of mission work there.”—7/e 
Christian. 

“ A valuable little book.”-- Christian World. 


GOSPEL ETHNOLOGY, By S. R. Partison, 


F.G.S., author of “The Religious Topography of England,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 

“ The idea is, as far as we are aware, new, and the working out is clear 
and telling. The object is to show the adaptability of the gospel to all 
races from actual facts.”—British Weekly. 

“ The first attempt to treat this subject from a thorough-going scientific 
standpoint. A very powerful argument for the truth of Christianity.”— 
English Churchman. 

“A book to refer to for information not easily to be obtained otherwise.” 
—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. By James 


Cuatmers, of New Guinea. With a Map, two Portraits, and Illus- 
trations, by permission, from Photographs by Linpt, of Melbourne, 
engraved A E, Wuymrer. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 
“ A very instructive volume. Mr. Chalmers has been at work for many 
ears in New Guinea as a missionary, and probably no white man 1s 
etter known there. . The book is one that should interest both the 
student and the ordinary reader. Mr. Whymper’s numerous engravings add 
greatly to its beauty and value.”— 7imes. 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Mrs. Murray 


Mitcnett, author of ‘“‘In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the 
Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 
“We can scarcely imagine a more interesting book than this for a 
missionary working party or other circle where the picturesque rather than 


the deep is valued.’"—Record. 
IN CHINA ; or, Scenes 


EVERYDAY LIFE 
By Epwin Josuva 


along River and Road in the Celestial Empire. 
Dukes. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 

“Mr. Dukes has used his ccmmon sense and imagination so as to be 
able to produce a book which Englishmen wto are not over conversant 
with the technicalities of religious literature can read with pleasure and 
advantage.”-—Christian World. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS in INDIA from 


their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, 
M.A., LL.B. Newly revised and -brought down to date. By the Rev. 
E. Storrow, formerly of Benares. With four Maps. Crown 8vo. 


6s. cloth boards. 
GLIMPSES OF MAORI LAND. By A. R. 
“ Pervaded by a deeply religious tone, it is, nevertheless, written in a 


Butter. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
ht and pleasant style, and is enlivened by not a few amusing anecdotes.” 
~Suropean Mail. 


t affords not a little suggestive insight into the domestic life of the 
Converted Maori."—Saturday Review. 


' 


OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA, By Isape.ta 
Wituiamson, of Chefoo. Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 5. 
cloth boards. 

_ “Mrs, Williamson writes naturally, and with ease. She has much that 

is interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her book 

to those who wish to read something new about an old subject.” —Saturday 

Review. 

“* One of the most instructive and entertaining works of the kind we have 
ever met with.” —Schoolmaster. 


HOME WORKERS FOR FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. By E. J. WHaTety. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


In the form of narrative Miss Whately has shown how best to work at 
home for foreign missions, with a notice of some of the difficulties that beset 


the path of such workers. 
ISLES; or, 


LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN 


Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea. By the 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gitt, B.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The author has been engaged for nearly thirty years in missionary work 
in the South Pacific. This volume gives an interesting account of the 
manners and customs, superstitions, and present condition of the natives of 
some of the Pacific Islands, and also contains some valuable natural 
history notes. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE PACIFIC. By W. 


Wyatt GILL, B.A., Author of “ Life in Southern Isles,” etc Illustrated, 
5s. cloth gilt. 
“‘ These * Jottings’ could only come from the pen of a writer, who, like 
Mr. Gill, combines considerable culture with long and intimate acquaintance 
with the South Pacific.”— Academy. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. With some 


account of the Island, its People, its Resources, aud Developments. 
By Grorce A. Suaw, F.z.s., London Mission, Tamatave. With Illus- 
trations and Map. 6s. cloth, 
_“*‘ A substantial and in every way satisfactory book—thorough alike in its 
history, its sociology, and its natural science.” —Sfectator. 


NEW GUINEA, WORK and ADVENTURE 


in 1887 to 1885. By James CHALMERS and W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., 
author of “ Life in the Southern Isles,” etc. With a Map and many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 
_ “* Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our informa- 
tion about New Guinea.”—A thenaum. 
** The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many 
a novel; while its information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it 
must rank as the standard work on the subject.”—Noncon/for mist. 


THE GOSPEL IN SOUTH INDIA; or, Illus- 


trations of the Religious Life, Experience, and Character of Hindu 
Christians. By the Rev. Samvet MATEER, F.L.s., author of “ The 

d of Charity,” *‘ Native Life in Travancore,” etc. With INusta- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 

**An unpretentious but touching narrative of the religious life, experience 
and character of the Hindu Christian. These pages are full of instances of 
Gospel triumphs; it will afford a highly encouraging study to all who help 
in mission work, especially those who purpose to spend their lives in the 
foreign field.”—CAristian. 


LIVINGSTONE ANECDOTES. A Sketch of 


the Career and Illustrations of the Character of David Livingstone, 
Missionary, Traveller, Philanthropist. By Dr. Macautay. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. cloth. 
“* For a short and yet faithful life of Livingstcne, we know no better than 
t his volume of the ‘ Anecdote Series.'”— Record. 
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THERMOMETER EMBEDDED 





IN THE 


5 THE FAVOURITE 
S SUMMER BEVERAGE. 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM 

WHOLESALE STORES— 

11, Curtain Road, London, E.C,,& Leith, N.B. 
@ Superior Quality, 
2s. 6d. 


A DELICIOUS COOLING 
DRINK IN WATER. 
L] Mi ‘3 RECOMMENDED BY THE 
VICE sins 
CORDIAL BEWARE OF 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 
The future of a nation lies in its feeding bottles, 
THERMO SAFEGUARD FEEDING BOTTLES. 
iam No, 1, No. 2. 
Boatshaped fit- 
tings supplied with 
Nos. 1 and 2, 


** LANCET” AND 

Sold Everywhere by Grocers, Wine Merchants, etc. 
1/- 1/6 
3d. each extra. 


All the bottles 
have black rubber 
fittings. 

Of Chemists and Dairymen everywhere, or Parcel Post from 


POCOCK, KEEVIL, & CO.,72 Wandsworth Road, S.W. 





BROoOwnN &, GHREEAN’sS 


z GEM” 


COOKING STOVES. 


30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, 
and bake splendidly. Price Lists 
free. Also 









Sixpence Monthly.) THE {One Penny Weekly. 


GIRLS OWN PAPER 


For JUNE contains 
Frontispiece—THE KINGFISHER. Drawn by Davidson Knowles, 


Self-Control. By Lity Watson. 

The Gladness of Nature. A New Song. ByC. A. Mactrone, 

Old Friends. A Poem. By Heten Marion Burnstve. 

Whats in a Name? or, Local Names for Familiar Flowers. By 
Dar.ey DALE. 

The Brother’s Benefactor. 

The New Aviary at the ‘* Zoo.” 

The Stories of Famous Songs. 
IsaABELLA Fyviz Mayo. 

Gone Before. A Poem. 

Notices of New Music. 

The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
Emma Brewer. 

The Angel’s Promise. A Poem. By Epwarp OXxENFoRD. 

At St. Olafs Bad. The Experiences of Two Englishwomen in Norway. 
By FLorence WILson. : 

On the Choice of Pianoforte Pieces, Drawing-room Music. By Ernst 
Paver, Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, 

On the Terrace. A Poem. By Giseson WuireE. oe 

The Bachelors in Central Italy. Perugia and Assisi. 
Francis BREWER. 

Legend of the Heartsease. Sonnet. 

The Art Needlework of Brittany. By Heten Marion Burnsipg. 

Dress : In Season and In Reason. By A Lavy DressMAKER. 

Nursing the Sick. Personal Attention to the Invalid. By ALBERT 
WESTLAND, M.A., M.D. 

The Girls’ Year; or, January to December Spent with Pleasure and 
Profit. By James Mason. ae : 

The Girl’s Own Convalescent Home. Subscription List. 

The Girl’s Own Order of Merit. Subscription List. 

Varieties. Answers to Correspondents. _ 

SHORT STORY —A Novel Holiday. A Real Experience. 

COMPLETE STORY (in Three Chapters):—A Visit to Wooden 
Walls. By Jessie Saxsy. 

SERIAL STORIES :—Miss Pringle’s Pearls. By Mrs. G. Linnavus 
Banks, author of ** More Than Coronets,” “* The Manchester Man,” etc. 

Restitution; or, Miser and Spendthrift. By ANNe Beace, author of 
** The Queen o’ the May,” etc. 


3y Dora Hore. 
By A. T. Etwes. 
The American Marching Seng. By 


By G. CoL_incwoop Banks. 


To Stockholders. By 


By Joun 


The IIlustrations in this Part are drawn by Davidson Knowles, J. Stevens, 
Frank Carless, John C. Staples, A. T. Elwes, Frank Dadd, John Allen, 
J. W. Dunsmore, H. W. Brewer, Helen Marion Burnside, John Dinsdale, 
and others. 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, 566, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 








~ Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 
BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Just Published. 


NATURAL LAWS 
GOSPEL TEACHINGS. 


By HERBERT MORRIS, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. is. cloth boards. 


A clear and convincing sketch of the correspondence between 
Science and the Word of God on such great questions, Natural 
Laws and Miracles, Natural Laws and Answers to Prayer, the 
Resurrection of the Dead, &c. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE ROCK OF AGES; or, Scripture Testimony to the 
Eternal Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By E. H. 
BickERSTETH, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 25. 6d. cloth boards. 


FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
A Sketch of the most Striking Confirmations of the Bible from recent 
discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine. and Asia Minor. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL.p., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, etc. With Fac-simile from Photographs. By- Paths oS Bible 
Knowledge. No.2. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A 
Watts Bunce, m.A., Assistant in Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. Sy-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge. No.8. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


CHEAP REPRINT. 
A HUNDRED HYMNS. Selected by the Readers of ‘The 


Sunday at Home” as the best in the Language. With some Account 
of their Writers, and Ten Portraits. 2d. in cover. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





THE 


Boys QWN PAPER 


For JUNE contains 
A Coloured Frontispiece :—A MAN OVERBOARD. 
For England, Home, and Beauty; A Tale of the Navy 
Ninety Years Ago. By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M,0., R-N. Illustrated. 


The Last of the Paladins; or, the Heritage of Karl the 


Great. By Cuarves Destys. Illustrated. 


The Middy and the Moors: an Algerine Story. By 


R. M. BALLantyng. Illustrated. 
The Hunter’s Return. Page Engraving. 
The Master of the Shell. A Public School Story. By 


Tacsot Barnes Reep. Iilustrated. 


The Colours of the British Army. By W. J. Gorpon. 


Illustrated. 
Foreign Birds for Boys. By W. T. GREEN, M.A., M.D, 
F.Z.S., etc. 


Jottings on Stamps. 
The Treasure of the Cacique; a Mexican Story. By 


Sir Gu.spert CAMPBELL, Bart. Illustrated. 
Our Note Book. 
Man Overboard. Page Engraving. 
The Cricket Seasons of 1887 and 1888. 
Giants and Dwarfs. 
The Art of Ventriloquism. 
Our Prize Competitions. 
Coltish Chronicles ; or, the Boy's Own Pony. By CuTHBERT 


BRADLEY. _ Illustrated. 
Our Open Column. 
Old England’s Heroes. Song for Boys. 
Our Match with Amanda College. 


MALAN, M.A, F.G.S- 


Doings for the Month. 
Poetry. Correspondence. Chess. 


Tue “ Leisure Hour” OFrFice, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


By Rev, A. N. 
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CARR'S. ]“SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN 


PATENT TAPES. 


CAUTION. 


Other and inferior makes of 
WOVEN LADDER WEBS are 
now being sold. 
The ORIGINAL and BEST has 
the name CARR’S stamped on 
, ONE cross-strap in every yard. 
I Ask for 
Wan CARR'S 
ay Re, 
\ 28,%% <r Stamped Ladder Web, 
\ Gy, ‘Sin hese and see that the name is there, 
@/ — 
a 77 “Yin 9 
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0°" VENETIAN BLINDS 
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NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED FOR 5 YEARS. 





Tawlor Bro Cocoa 


HOMEOPATHIC.  MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


80LD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 











DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Will not split in the Seams TEETH and 
Exqnisite model. - 
comfort. Guaranteed wear 
Every genni 
& N Corset 


OLD AGE, 


THREE GOLD 
EDALS 


Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Ou 
fitters. 








Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental Tooth Paste. 


WHITE, SOUND Beene 


HEALTHY GUMS TO SS 


Of all Chemists, &c., * 
in Pots, 1/6 & 2/6. 


GSTAL TOOTH mS 


) 


CAUTION.—Avoid 
injurious courtter- 
feits. 





/ 5 prese® eres "a 
= MSBURY 8 BROW 


The only Genuine 
i bears JEWSBURY | 
& BROWN’S Sig- | 
nature on the pot, 


OVER 60 YEARS IN USE 








TEW SHIRTS FoR OLD ONES! 


OLD SHIRTS Refitted with Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, Neckbands, aed 


each. Guaranteed soun 


| Quality, 2/6 each. Specially Fine Linen, 3/- 


Ho nest work. 


NO “SWEATING” OR “WHITE-SLAVE” LABOUR. 
SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE OR PATTERN. 


have earned during the past 


| Matenal. 


| NEW 


‘ e high npuation our goods and work 
ears, spea w their quality. 
_ O'BRIEN & CO., Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


EsTasuis SHED 1851. 





FER BRAVAIS. 


Tae EINESsT TONIC 
FOR POORNESS OF BLOOD AND ANAEMIA 
Pure fron and Oxygen without Acid. ° 
LANCET.—" nba beautiful and ir wos sresting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ We believe this to be a 
oetably v valuable preparation. 





INDIAN MUSLIN. 


PURE CREAM-COLOURED MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), washes well, useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yds. for 12/6 
CURTAINS, Free per Post 
BLINDS, c 
DRAPERIES, Order, 
SHADING, &c., 


And in Colours much used for amy Balis, Bazaars, 

Entertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a smali cost. Novelties 

also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST REE. 


JOHN KAY & SONS BURNLEY WOOD 


MILLS, BURNLEY. 


45 yds. 


for 6/6 
Free per Post 


On receipt of 
Post tal Order. 





























GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 17 


REGISTERED. 


GUARANTEED 
SOLUBLE. 


CADBURY BROS. caution the public against those Dutch Cocoas and their English imitations, sold as pure 
Cocoa, to which about 4 per cent. of Alkali and other agents are added, to give apparent strength to the liqu r, 
iark colour. This addition may be detected by the scent when a tin is freshly opened. No 


which is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


DINNER & SUPPER DAINTIES. 


Clever Recipes are Given Away with F 


Used in the Royal Household. 
HONOURED BY MANY FIRST-CLASS MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 9 é [)’ C a eect ete 
sd and Preserved § 


ih 
' 


ae ad 
tronger than Cadbury’s 





‘The CLEAN 
AM I ” most enjoyable wit h Tin 
| SLACK LEAD, Fruits, and provides an er endles S$ variety of J 


ide Press. 7 - 
Choice Dishes. 


i 
A Great | 
Luxury. 
ad everywhere pid 
ufficient for 3 pints 3 
Is. Boxes Sor 72 pints, 


B LA C K LEA 2) he Makers will PUBLIC CAUTION.—Refuse Secheatios of Brrn’s Choice 
coal tammaie on Delicious CUSTARD POWDER. 
pi lle gy **PASTRY AND SWEETS” GRATIS. 
work ontaining Practical Hint 


1d Supper Table, >, will be se \t post 
N.B. —Grocess 


e new and enlarged edition of this valuabie — le 
1 Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Di 
DDRESS / on receipt of address, by Al.FRED BIRD & SONS, Birming! am, 
can have copies for distribution among their stomers on application. 


E. JAMES & SONS, “Sole Makers, PLYMOUTH. ae 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the 


Home, Colonial and Continental Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, Ti A: 
384, 1885 O ecure 


1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885. 


Secinomeas 
sosnme > LANLOS 


For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. Prices from 35 Guineas. EVERY PIANO 
guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 

ILLUSTRATED LISi7 EE. 
Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. OTN A! 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Senuine. always see the name on the wrapper 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW. i 
By making ir purchases direct from the DARLINGTON MILLS you are sure 


LADIES, SHOP BY POST! jis oars cence 
—, 1,000 SUMMER PATTERNS FREE: 


By Post to any address in town or country 
wy 
The New W caiellieiaes of the 


= pan.iicTon DRESS FABRICS} 


<j Comprise upwards of 1,000 VARIETIES, all inthe LATEST FASHION, giving an un limited 
: her i the celebrated DARLINGTON 


uae Dosaju- 24 $ Cross- Warp Seres Gold Medal Merioes & Cashmere 
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Manareey 
Money Value, and Hard-Weari 


ma) i] , All Renowned for their othe Bub Appearance, Thorough 
ee — == . 5 m Qualities. Sold Direct to the Public without the intervention of Mid dlemen, all intermediale: 
: profits being given to the purchaser. ANY ZENGTH CUT. Articles not appro ved chi : 


~>, : 
= : within seven days. All Parcels delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in G@ 


2s Britain or Ireland. Jlilustrated Catalogue of 60 pages, post free. 


HENRY PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, ,.", The Mills, Darlington, England. si 


CITY 











K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE 
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